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of Refinement 


Many a cleat Skim iS not refined because 
the soap used cannot do what 


HAND SAPOLIO 


does, leaving the skin clear with a soft, 

velvet texture—the gratifying “dull finish” 

of refinement. It is made different—there- 
fore it gives different results. 
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Victor IT, $32.50 
Other styles $10 to $250. 





We want you to know this wonderful musical instrument as we know it; 
to hear it and realize as we do the height of perfection it has reached in recent 
years; to enjoy with us and the thousands upon thou- 
sands of Victor owners, the world’s best music, played 
as you have never heard it before. 

You owe it to yourself to hear the Victor. Go today to the nearest 
Victor dealer’s, and he will gladly play—without obligation—any Victor 
music you want to hear. 


And be sure to hear the Victrola 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. A. “1S MASTERS VOICE 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors etc US PAT OFF 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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AINSLEES 


“The That Entertains” 


MIDSUMMER NUMBER 


Magazine 





When the August number of AINSLEE’S reaches you it is 
possible that you will be in the midst of your vacation. At 
such a time every body wants, among other diversions, some 
good, entertaining fiction and this is exactly what the August 
number of AINSLEE’S will contain. @ The chief feature 
of the magazine will be, as usual, the complete novel; and 


“BRAND’S DAUGHTER” 


is just the sort of a story for a holiday. HARRY S. 
STABLER is the author and he has written a love story, 
fresh, bright, with a distinct plot full of exciting incident. 
The second installment of ““7HE GOLDEN WEB,” by 


ANTHONY PARTRIDGE 


the second item of importance in the table of 
You already know something of the merits of 
@ The short stories—there are twelve of them— 


will be 
contents, 
this story. 


really ought not 


to be considered as subordinate'to the com- 


plete novel and the serial. We don’t want to say that a 

round dozen of stories as good as these never have been 

printed in one magazine, but we are anxious to know 

if our readers can recall a collection equal to them. 
H. F. P. BATTERSBY is the author | CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK’S 
of one of them, “dx Affair of Honor.”’ | © Slaves to Tradition,’’ is one of his best. 
MRS.WILSON WOODROW willcon- | OWEN OLIVER’S “Zhe Honor of 
tribute another, “‘mi/y the Prodigal.’’ | the Ashcrieffs,” is full of pathos. 
LEONARD MERRICK'’S story ‘‘7he | FANNIE HEASLIP LEA has a 
Reconciliation,’’ is equal to the best | charming bit of romance, ‘“‘Constant 
of “Whispers About Women.’ : : | Never.’’ fag. a ke ee eg 
J. W. MARSHALL will have one | JANE W. GUTHRIE will have 
of the funniest he has ever written, | one of her’ best. bridge _ stories, 
“The Runaway Club.’ ‘Hearts Upon the Table.’’ — 


ANNIE AUSTIN FLINT, ELLIOTT FLOWER, E. M. JAME- 
SON and ADELE LUEHRMAN will contribute the other four. 





PRICE, 15 CENTS PER COPY — $1.80 PER YEAR 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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CONSERVATORY 
ev OF MUSIC out... 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as 
the New England Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has 
made it rich in experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best 
cumuees school in America. Its complete organization, its imposin onservatory 
building, and splendid equipment, and the new Residence building offer exceptional 
facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music center of America, 
it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so necessary to*a musical education. 

Every department under special masters. The student’s capacity sets the only 
limitation to his progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University 
afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers and musicians. Practical Pianoftorte Tuning Course 
in one year. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble 
practice and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable 
advantages to the music student. A number of free violin scholarships available for 1910. 


For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


























BEAUTIFUL 


MANHATTAN BEACH 


The ideal summer resort for business men and their families, combining as it does the pleasures of 


the seashore with the accessibility of New York city hotels to the b and t centres, 
AMERICA’S LEADING SEASHORE HOTELS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 








New York’s Ideal Out- Opens June 25th World Famous Band 
of-Door Restaurants JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Mgr. (of Florida East Coast) Conon and Wuslent 
New York Office, 243 sth Ave. estivals 
MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL 
Complete Opens June 12th 
Accommodations for : Superb Surf Bathing 
~ ALFRED S. AMER, Mgr. (of Waldorf-Astoria) 
Motor Tourists New York Office, Astor et fg me 
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Rate, $1.00 a line, 





or $2.25 a line, which includes SMITH’S and POPULAR 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes July ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


WANTED,—Railway Mail Clerks, 
Clerks at Washington, City Carriers. 
Examinations announced everywhere 
July 15th. Preparation free. Write 
immediately for schedule. veawene 
lustitute, ep't U5, Rochester, N. 


LADY SEWERS “wanted to “make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women, 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED. Hustlers 
to handle our attractive combination 
packages of soap and toilet articles 
with valuable premiums. One Michi- 
gan age nt made $65 in 47 hrs., another 
#21in 8 hrs., another $22.50 in 10 hrs. 
Write today. E. M. Davis Soap Co., 
19 Union Park Court, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15¢c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1135, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago, 


PORTRAIT AGENTS WANTED. 
Guaranteed Crayons size 16x20, 40c. 
Frames at your own price. 30 days’ 
credit, samples free. We are not in 
the picture and frame trust. We own 
a large frame factory and sell at one- 
lialf the price portrait companies can. 
Our business established 25 years 
We can give you steady e mployment. 
Our big wholesale art catalox with 
confidential prices and instructions 
mailed free to agents. 
ture & Frame Co., 2576 Taylor 8t., 
Chicago, 


GET _A BETTER PLACE.—Uncle 
Sam is best employer; pay is high and 
sure; hours short; places permanent; 
promotions regular; vacations with 
pay; thousands of vacancies every 
month; all kinds of pleasant work 
everywhere; no lay-offs; no pull 
needed; common education sufficient; 
find out how you can have a position 
guaranteed you by asking today for 
G 22 Free. “Earl Hopkins, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

















L EARN § Salesmanship: earn $1,000 
to $5,000 per year; we furnish students 
positions where they can earn $100 per 
month while studying. Practical School 
of Salesmanship, D.7, New Haven,Ct, 





STEN(C )GRAPH: ERS, Bookkeepers, 
Secretaries, Clerks, every city make 
$25 weekly. Necessity every office. 
Duplicate orders. Easy permanent in- 
comes (men or women). Write today, 
Cameron 
Street, New York. 

#25, Weekly and « expenses to men 
and women to collect names, distribute 
comeples and advertise. Steady work. 

. Emery, C 13, Chicago, Ml. 
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AGENTS to sell Ladies  Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. -Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
8. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 





AGENTS earn $25 to $50 weekly 
selling our New Styles Mexican and 
Swiss Eubroidery Waist Patterns, 
Princess Dresses, Art Linens, various 
novelties. Catalogue free. National Im- 
porting Co., Desk 60, 699 B’way, N.Y. 








AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 








AGE NTS, Male and Female, can 
make from #10 to $15 aday selling my 
Ostrich feather and Willow Plumes; 
big money for you. Same has never 
been canvassed. For particulars write 
Joseph Gluck, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 








One Million Dollars offered for one 

invention; $16,000.00 for others. 

' Patents secured by us advertised 

free in World’s Progress, sample 

free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Washi- | 
D. C. 


Williams Pic- | 


Corporation, 40 Cortlandt | 


| other 


Ington, 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. ( vole mun, W: ashington, D.C. 


PATENT WH AT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune, 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtaina Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Woodward & Chandlee 
Reg’st'd Attys, 1202 F St.,Wash., D.C: 


PATENTS IN CASH DEMAND. For 
valuabie free books and facts about 
large sums of money offered for cer- 
tain inventions, prizes, rewards, etc,, 
send 8 cts. postage to Publishers 
Patent Sense, Dept. 62, Pacific Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 





Typewriters 


Underwoods, Remingtons and all 
machines. We rent them any- 
where, and allow six months rental to 
apply toward the purchase price.Write 
for catalogue and net prices. Type- 
writer Sales Co., 171 Broadway, N. Y. 








Business Opportunities 





WE believe we have the best propo- 
sition for able sales agents in America 
today. Itis better than an Automo- 
bile Agency because we furnish the 
goods on consignment, and our selling 
season is twelve months long. Exclu- 
sive territory to pon sea gtd parties, 
We invite your thorough investiga- 
tion. The Bolte & Weyer Co., No. 8 
E. Michigan St., Chicago. 

$100 MONTHLY and expenses to 
travel and distribute samples; big 
manufacturer, Steady work. s. 
Scheffer, Treas,, F 3, Chicago. 








EARN $10 TO $15 A WEEK DUR- 
ING SPARE TIME. WE START 
YOU IN A PERMANENT BUSINESS 
with us and furnish everything. We 
have new easy selling plans, and sea- 
sonable leaders in the Mail Order line 
to keep our factories busy. No can- 

vassing. Small Capital. You pay us 
out of the business. Large profits. 
Spare time required. Personal as- 
sistance. Write today for plans, 
genes proof and sworn statements. 

ease Mtg. Co., 1172 Pease Building, 
Buffalo, N, Y. 





MEN WANTED—Carpenters, con- 
erete men and sheet metal workers 
are wanted everywhere. Wages $3.00 
to #7.00 per day. We teach you these 
trades or a business course by practi 
cal work. Tuition and living expenses 
small. Write now. lee Bos nee 
Business & Trades College, Box X, 
Independence, Kansas. 


GIVEN AWAY FREE to those an- 
swering this advertisement before 
July 30, 3 months subseription to pub- 
lication “California Oil Fie lds.”” Oil is 
making many we althy. Sagar-Loomis 
Co.917 Phelan Bldg,San France isco,Cal. 





Automobiles 





Every individual automobile owner 


in the United States should join the 
International Automobile eague, 
Home oftice, Buffalo, N 





Motor Boats, Etc. 


HOPKINS sells everything for 
Motor Boats and Yachts. Send for 
catalog and save money. 119 Cham- 
bers Street, New York. 








Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


WE BUY COINS AND STAMPS. 
Premiums paid up to 5000%. Send for 
free Booklet No. 32. Royal Money & 
Stamp Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 


























Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


$10 TEXAS MAP FREE. Showing 
every section of land in Texas orange 
belt. Would cost $10 to buy. Free 
for 4c. postage. Address C. A. Elmen 
& Co., Desk B, Houston, Texas. 


IF A MAN COULD BUY TEN 
Acres of land, pay for it with the first 
crop and have $1,000.00 in the bank, 
all in 100 days, wouldn’t that be 
worth looking into. We have what 
is called the best tract of black sandy 
loam soil in Florida, 1000 farms for 
sale now at $25.00 per acre. Seven 
miles from Sanford where lands are 
$100.00 to $1500.00 per acre. Write 
to-day. Florida Homeland Company, 
407 Atlantic National Bank Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. Two very 
desirable houses fully furnished and 
equipped with all modern improve- 
ments. Located in the choicest part 
of the hills of Somerset, convenient to 
station. Each of these houses con- 
tains eleven rooms, seven of which 
are sleeping rooms, large verandas, 
two bathrooms, auto garage and 
stable, tine supply .of spring water, 
electric light, etc. They are located 
within 500 feet of each other on a 
plot of about twelve acres of lawns 
and woods, on high ground, and will 
be sold together or separately or 
rented on very reasonable terms. 
Address Post & Reese, 16 East 60th 
Street, New York City. 





Music 


SONG POEMS wuanted to set to 
Music, splendid, honest contract guar- 
anteed. Have written many hits. R. 
A. Browne, 200 W. 41st St., N. Y. City. 

SONG Poems with or without music 
wanted for publication. All subjects. 
Original. Examination and criticism 
free. H. H, Eaton, 419 6th Ave., N. Y. 











Post Cards 


FOR TEACHERS, art students and 
collectors. The World’s masterpieces. 
Exact reproductions of famous pic- 
tures. Lithographed 12 to 14 colors. 
By mail, 6 different for 25c, 30 differ- 
ent for $1.00. The Gift Shop, 3482 
Broadway, New York, 








POST CARDS from your negatives, 
35c. per dozen, limited offer. Expert 
developing, printing,etc., at attractive 
rates; price list and sample print, upon 
request. The Freediman Camera Co., 
48 Nassau Street, New York. 


For the Deaf 


THE ACOUSTICON makes the deuf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the couutry. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you  kiiow, 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 











Miscellaneous 


TOBACCO HABIT CURED OR NO 
COST. Harmless Home Treatment. 
Made from roots and herbs. Safe, 
sure, permanent. Cures the desire. 
No punishment. Makes quitting a 
pleasure. Send us your name. Do it 
now. King Ni-Ko A, Wichita, Kan. 














Sea Gate—New York 





munity. 


Rooms are available in 


bathing facilities. Tennis, 
rowing and sailing. 

Private 
City. 
Brooklyn. 


boat service to 


Telephone. 


The Whittier Inn 


Your Own Summer Home 


could afford no more privacy 
and exclusive luxury 


The Inn is situated in a private park 
maintained by the local cottage com- 


It accommodates 100 guests. 
ne 
tages to those who prefer them, service 
being the 


and privileges of the Inn 
same. 
A clean broad beach with 


New 
Also frequent train service to 





Harbor 





arby cot- 


ample ; 
baseball, iit nd 


York 








Garage. 


RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 
NAVIGATION Co. 






SR Taree RE 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand 
Islands, the exciting descent of all the marvelous 
Rapids and the historic Associations of Old Quebec 
(America’s Gibraltar) thence to the incomparable 
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SHOOTING THE RAPIDS 










A Delightful Place—Just 45 
Minutes from New York 
Rates and Booklet Upon Application. 






















and "Eternity. 
Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide, - 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager Dept. W Montreal, Can. 
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Saguenay River, with its majestic Capes, *Trinity” 













LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If you will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
can positively increase your 
earning power. 
ceive from $25 to $100 a week. Send for 
our beautiful prospectus: it tells you how Free 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 779 JO Song 


































DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


at’s all we want to know. 

Now we will not cive you any grand prize— 
or a lot of free stuff if you answer this ad. 
Nor’do we claim to make you rich Ine week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 6e 
in stamps for pertfotie of cartoons and sample 
tesson plate, and let us explain. 

THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 
381 Kingmoore Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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BAKERS 


CHOCOLATE 


THE LEADER 
FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


1780-1910 


IT 


MAKES THE CAKE 
AND 


TAKES THE PRIZES - 


52 agent Awards in Europe and America 


The genuine Baker’s Chocolate is the 
pure product of carefully selected and 
scientifically blended cocoa beans from 
different parts of the tropical regions, 
to which nothing has been added and 
from which nothing has been taken. 
Unequaled for smoothness, delicacy and 
natural flavor. 


A very attractive booklet of Choice Recipes, 
with many colored illustrations, telling you 
how to make a great variety of dainty dishes 
and delicious candies, will be sent free by 


WALTER BAKER & CO.LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Spry Doctor Green with visage keen 
Is popular because 

The world he schools in healthy rules, 
And hygienic laws. 

He shaves himself—his patients say— 
GEM JUNIOR using every day. 














“T HE Doctor’s practice is to give good advice to his patients 

and so the GEM JUNIOR is prescribed to all patients 
who shave and who have lost patience with inferior safety razors. 
Easy, quick, safe and comfortable shaving tends to form healthy 
minds and healthy bodies. The outcome of authoritative con- 
sultation is the endorsement of the GEM JUNIOR by all men. 


Improvement has followed improvement in the GEM JUNIOR 











until further betterment is almost impossible. The keen blade, always at the 


cannot pull or scrape. 


GEM JUNIOR SET !!#des niet 
frame with Bar, combination stropping and e 


shaving handles and seven selected blades 
in handsome case. 


EXTRA BLADES, SET OF SEVEN, No. G7,—35 Cts. 
SPECIAL 
For Extra Heavy Beards 


H ith 12 wid 
GEIMde LUXE Outfit \'" '?,¥'c¢ 
blades, of heavy Damascene steel, especially e 


constructed for men with heavy beards or 
tender skin who have difficulty in shaving; prevent all irritation 





correct angle, shaves clean and close every time 


Extra Set, 6 Blades, No. Ai—50 Cents 


For any kind of a dull razor use Gem Razor 
Strop Dressing. Best edge producer—a 
keen blade ina minute. 25 cents postpaid. 


GEM CUTLERY CO. 
34 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
Blade Ready $1.00 Outfit Razor Ready 
For Stropping Complete For Shaving The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, KINGS HALL, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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CHAPTER I. 


oo | HE contrast in per- 
ic sonal appearance be- 
tween the two men, 
having regard to their 
relative positions, was 
a significant thing. 
The caller, who had 
just been summoned 
from the waiting room, and was stand- 
ing before the other’s table, hat in 
hand, a little shabby, with ill-brushed 
hair and doubtful collar, bore in his 
countenance many traces of the wild 
and irregular life which had reduced 
him at this moment to the position of 
suppliant. His complexion was pale al- 
most to ghastliness, and in his deep-set, 
sunken eyes there was more than a 
suggestion of recklessness. He was so 
nervous that his face twitched as he 
stood there waiting, and the fingers 
which held his hat trembled. His lips 
were a little parted, his breathing was 
scarcely healthy. There was something 
about his whole appearance indicative 
of failure. The writing upon his fore- 
head was the writing of despair. 
The man before whom he stood was 
of an altogether different type. His 
features were strong and regular, his 
complexion slightly bronzed, as though 
from exposure to the sun and wind. He 
had closely cropped black hair, keen 








gray eyes, and a determined chin. He 
sat before a table on which were all 
the modern appurtenances of a busi- 
ness man in close touch with passing 
events. A telephone was at his elbow, 
his secretary was busy at a smaller 
table in the corner of the room, a typist 
was waiting respectfully in the back- 
ground. His confidential clerk was 
leaning over his chair, notebook in 
hand, receiving in a few terse sentences 
instructions for the morrow’s opera- 
tions. Stirling Deane, although he was 
barely forty years old, was at the head 
of a great mining corporation. He 
had been the one man selected for the 
position when the most important and 
far-reaching amalgamation of recent 
days had taken place. And this al- 
though he came of a family whose de- 
votion to business had always been 
blended with a singular aptitude for, 
and preéminence in, sports. Deane 
himself, until the last few years, had 
played cricket for his county, had 
hunted two days a week, and had by 
no means shown that whole-hearted 
passion for money-making which was 
rife’ enough in the circles amid which 
he moved. 

He wound up his instructions, and 
dismissed his clerk with a few curt and 
final words. Then he turned round in 
his chair and faced his visitor. 

“T am sorry to have kept you, Row- 
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an,” he said. “This is always rather 
a busy day in the City, and a busy 
time.” 

His visitor, who had been waiting 
for an hour in an anteroom, and was 
then esteemed fortunate to be accorded 
an interview, looked around him with 
a littie smile, 

“So you’ve prospered, Deane,” he 
said. 

“Naturally,” the other answered. “I 
always meant to. And you, Rowan?” 

The visitor shook his head. “I have 
tried many things,” he said; “all fail- 
ures—disposition or luck, I suppose. 
What is it, I wonder, that keeps some 
men down while others climb?” 

Deane shrugged his shoulders, “Dis- 
position,” he said, “is only an append- 
age, and luck doesn’t exist. In nine 
cases out of ten, if a man’s will is 
strong enough, he climbs.” 

Rowan nodded gloomily. “Perhaps 
that’s it,” he assented. “I never had 
any will, or, if I had, it didn’t seem 
worth while to use it.” 

“Take a seat,” said Deane. “You 
don’t look fit to stand. What can I 
do for you? We shall be interrupted 
in a few moments.” 

“T want something to do,” 
said. 

“IT can’t give it to you,” answered 
Deane firmly, but not unkindly. 


Rowan 


“You don’t beat about the bush,” 
the other declared, with a hard little 
laugh. 


“Why should I?” Deane asked. “It 
would only waste our time, and be, 
after all, a mistaken kindness. There 
isn’t a man about my place who hasn't 
grown up under my own personal ob- 
servation. It’s an important business 
this, Rowan. I daren't risk a single 
weak link. To be frank with you— 
and you see I am being frank—lI’d 
sooner pay you a salary than have you 
here.” 

“Give me a letter to some one else, 
then,” Rowan begged. “I’m just back 
from Africa, broken.” 

“I can’t do that,” 
“I know you well. 
have been friends. 
gether in difficulties. 


Deane answered. 
I like you. We 
We have been to- 

More than once 


you have been in a way useful to me. 
I have every disposition to serve you. 
But you were never made for business, 
or any form of regular work. I would 
not offer you a place in my own office, 
and I cannot pass you on to my friends. 
What else can I do for you?” 

Rowan looked into his hat, and 
laughed a little bitterly. “What the 
devil else is there any one can do for 
me?” he demanded, 

“T can lend you some money,” Deane 
said shortly. 

“T shall take it,” Rowan answered; 
“but it will be spent pretty soon, and 
I doubt whether you'll ever get it back. 
J want a chance to make a fresh start.” 

Deane shook his head. “I can’t help 
you,” he said, “not in that sort of way, 
at any rate. If you wanted to settle 
down in the country, I’d try and find 
you a place there.” 

“No good,” Rowan 
want to make money, 
make it quick.” 

The telephone bell rang, and Deane 
was busy for several moments answer- 
ing questions and giving instructions. 
Then he turned once more to his vis- 
itor. 

“Rowan,” he said, “you talk like all 
the others who come down into the 
City expecting to find it a sort of EI- 
dorado. I can do nothing for you. 
How much money shall I lend you? 
Stop!” he said, holding out his hand. 
“IT don’t want to seem unkind, but I 
am a busy man. I don’t want to lend 
you ten pounds to-day, and have you 
come and borrow another ten pounds 
next week, and another the week after. 
You and I went through some rough 
times together. We've heard the bul- 
lets sing. We've known what a lick- 
ing was like, and we’ve shouted our- 
selves hoarse with joy when the good 
time came. I don’t forget these things, 
man. I don’t want you for a moment 
to believe that I have forgotten them. 
Ask me for any reasonable sum, and 
I'll give it you. But afterward we 
shake hands and part; at any rate, so 
far as the City is concerned. You un- 
derstand ?” 

Rowan leaned forward in his chair. 


answered. “I 
and I want to 
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He wetted his dry lips nervously with 
his tongue. The look of ill-health in 
his features was almost painfully man- 
ifest. The writing which it is not pos- 
sible to mistake was on his face. 

“Look here, Deane,” he said hoarse- 
ly, “don’t think I am _ ungrateful. 
You’ve put the matter straight to me 
like a man, and, if needs be, I'll ask 
you for a good round sum and go, and 
I'll take my oath you'll never see me 
again. But listen. I am in a bad way. 
I was in the hospital last week, and 
they told me a few things.” 

“IT am sorry,” said Deane. “You 
shall go away and recuperate. When 
you're feeling stronger you can think 
about some work.” 

Rowan shook his head. “That isn’t 
it,” he said. “I’m a sick man, but I’m 
not that kind of invalid. I have some- 
where about twelve months to live— 
no more. I want, somehow or other, 
before I die, to make a little money. I 
don’t want a fortune—nothing of that 
sort—but I want to make just a lit- 
tle.” 

“You 
quietly. 

Rowan shook his head. “A sister. 
Poor little girl, she’s wearing herself 
out typing in an office, and I can’t 
bear the thought of leaving her all 
alone with nothing to fall back upon.” 

Deane drummed with his fingers 
upon the table. His manner was not 
unsympathetic, but betrayed the slight 
impatience of a man of affairs discuss- 
ing an unpractical subject with an un- 
practical person. 

“My dear Rowan,” he said, “don’t 
you see that your very illness makes it 
absurd to imagine that you can take a 
position and save any amount of money 
worth mentioning in it, in twelve 
months? The idea is absurd.” 

“T suppose it sounds so,” Rowan ad- 
mitted. “But listen, Deane. You know 
I have many weak points, but I am not 
a coward. I like big risks, and I am 
always willing to take them. The doc- 
tor gives me twelve months—that 
means, I suppose, about seven months 
during which I shall be able to get 
about, and five months of slow torture 


have a wife?” Deane asked 


in a hospital. I mention this again so 
that you can understand exactly how 
much I value my life. Isn’t there ary 
work you could put me on to where 
the risk was great—the greater the bet- 
ter—but if I succeeded I could make 
a reasonable sum of money? Think!” 

Deane shook his head. “My dear 
Rowan,” he said, “we are not in Afri- 
ca now, you know. We are in a civi- 
lized city, where life and death have no 
other than their own intrinsic worth.” 

“You are sure?” persisted Rowan. 
“T don’t mind what I do,” he added, in 
a lower tone. “I’ve lived in wild coun- 
tries, and I’ve lived a wild life. My 
conscience is elastic enough. I’d take 
on anything in the world which meant 
money. You have great interests under 
your control. You must have enemies. 
Sometimes there are enterprises into 
which a man in your position would 
enter willingly enough if he could find 
a partner who would be as silent as 
the grave, and who would risk every- 
thing—I mean that—not only his life, 
but everything, on the chance of suc- 
cess.” 

Deane shook his head slowly, and 
then stopped. A sudden change came 
into his face. He had the air of a man 
absorbed with an unexpected thought. 
A flickering ray of sunshine had come 
struggling through the dusty window 
from the court outside. It found its 
way across Deane’s desk, with its piles 
of papers and documents. It rested for 
a moment upon his dark, thoughtful 
face. Rowan watched him eagerly. 
Was it his fancy, or was there, indeed, 
a shadow there greater than the re- 
sponsibilities of his position might war- 
rant? 


CHAPTER II. 


Deane looked across the room to- 
ward his secretary. “Give me five min- 
utes alone, Ellison,” he said, “you and 
Miss Ansell there. See that I am not 
interrupted.” 

The young man got up at once and 
left the room, followed by the typist. 
Deane waited until the door was closed. 
Then he turned once more to his vis- 
itor. 





a 


“Listen, Rowan,” he said. “Do I 
understand you rightly? Do you mean 
that you would be willing to under- 
take a commission which you would 
certainly find unpleasant, and perhaps 
dangerous ?” 

“T do mean that,” Rowan declared, 
beating the palm of one hand with his 
clinched fist. “I am a desperate man. 
I have no time for long service, for in- 
dustry, for perseverance, for any form 
of success which is to be won by ortho- 
dox means. I am like a man who has 
mortgaged every farthing he has in 
the world to take a thirty-five to one 
chance on a number. Don’t you under- 
stand? I want money, and I can’t 
wait. I haven’t time. Give me a 
chance of something big. Remember 
what I have told you. Twelve months 
of suffering life is worth little enough 
in the balance.” 

“You misunderstand me a little,” 
Deane said slowly. “What I am go- 
ing to suggest to you may seem diffi- 
cult enough, and, under the circum- 
stances, unpleasant, but there is no act- 
ual risk—at least,” he corrected him- 
self, “there should be none.” 

Rowan laughed scornfully. “For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t pick your words 
so carefully,” he begged. “If the thing 
is big enough, I am not afraid. If it 
is dishonest, say so. I am not a pick- 
pocket, but I am past scruples.” 

Once more Deane was silent for sev- 
eral moments. It was a chance, this— 
just a chance. He looked out of the 
window, and he seemed to see in swift 
panorama all the splendid details of 
his rise to power. He saw himself as 
the central figure of that panorama— 
respected, honored, envied, wherever 
he went, east or west. It was a life, 
his, for a man to be proud of. There 
was no one who had a word to say 
against him; no one who did not envy 
him his rapid climb up the great lad- 
der. He carried power in both hands, 
so that when he moved, even amongst 
the great people of the world, a place 
was found for him. He realized in 


that one moment what it might mean 
to lose these things, and he drew a 
He must fight to the end, 


little breath. 
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make use of any means that came to 
his hand. It was a chance this, only 
a chance, but he would take it! 

“Listen, Rowan,” he said, turning 
once more to the man who had been 
watching him so eagerly, “I am tak- 
ing you at your word. I am believing 
that you mean exactly what you say.” 

“God knows I do!” Rowan muttered. 

“Very well, then,’ Deane continued, 
“IT want you to understand this. The 
company of which I am managing di- 
rector owns, as you may have heard, 
the greatest gold fields in the world. 
Our chief possession, though, is the 
Little Anna Gold Mine, which was 
once, as you may have heard, my prop- 
erty, and for which the corporation 
paid me a very large sum of money. 
Did you ever hear anything of the his- 
tory of the Little Anna Gold Mine, 
Rowan ?” 

Rowan nodded. “It was a deserted 
claim which you and some others had 
a shy at. Dick Murray was one of 
them. That brute Sinclair put you on 
to it.” 

Deane nodded. “You have spoken 
the truth, Rowan,” he said. “It was a 
deserted claim. Four of us took pos- 
session, but the other three never knew 
what I knew. I bought up their shares, 
one by one. I won’t go into the matter 
of law now. I simply want you to un- 
derstand this. The mine grew and 
prospered. What it has become you 
know. I sold it to this corporation, as 
I wished to have no outside interests, 
and the price paid me was close upon 
a million sterling. Three days ago, in 
this room, the man whom you have 
just spoken of—Richard Sinclair—pro- 
duced documents, and tried to convince 
me that he was the real owner of the 
Little Anna Gold Mine, that it had 
never been deserted, and that our tak- 
ing possession of it was nothing more 
or less than an illegal jump.” 


Rowan was plainly amazed. “But it 


was Sinclair,” he exclaimed, “who 
gave you the tip.” 
Deane nodded. “That,” he said, 


“may have been part of his scheme. 
He hadn’t the money or the patience to 
work it himself, and it may have oc- 
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curred to him that if he could get some 
one else to do all the work, believing 
that they had acquired the mine, it 
might be worth his claiming afterward. 
I have weighed it all up,” Deane con- 
tinued. “I have been to some mining 
lawyers, and I have spent a small for- 
tune in cabling to the Cape. The con- 
clusion I have come to is this: If Sin- 
clair prosecutes his claim—and he 
means business—and goes to law, there 
is just a reasonable chance that he 
might win.” 

“A reasonable chance,’ 
peated. : 

“It isn’t only that, though,” contin- 
ued Deane. “There are other things to 
be taken into consideration. We don’t 
want a lawsuit. Several of our small- 
er mines are doing rather badly just 
now, and we have been spending an im- 
mense amount of money upon develop- 
ments. Any suspicion as to the va- 
lidity of our title to the Little Anna 
Mine would be simply disastrous at 
the present moment. Our shares would 
have a tremendous drop, just when we 
are least prepared for it.” 

“Where do I come 
asked quietly. 

“Sinclair,” Deane said, “has only 
been in the country three days. He has 
no friends, he drinks most of the day, 
and he is staying at the Universal Ho- 
tel, where I imagine that he spends 
most of his time at the American bar. 
Now, I can’t treat with the fellow, 
Rowan. That’s the trouble. If I were 
to show the least sign of weakness, 
the game would be up. My only chance 
was bluff. I laughed in his face and 
turned him out of the office. But bluff 
doesn’t alter facts. You and he are 
old acquaintances. I know very well 
that you never hit it off together, al- 
though I never knew what was the 
cause of your quarrel. However, 
there’s nothing to prevent your going 
to see him. He’s in that sort of maud- 
lin state when he’d welcome anybody 
who’d drink with him and let him talk. 
That is where you come in, Rowan. 
You can drink with him, and listen. 
Find out whether this is a put-up thing 
or whether he believes in it.” 


’ 


Rowan re- 


in?” Rowan 


Rowan nodded. “Anything else?” 
he asked in a low tone. 

“There is no reason,’ Deane con- 
tinued, “why you should not, if he gets 
confidential, open up negotiations on 
your own account.” 

“He has some documents, I sup- 
pose?” Rowan asked. 

“His claim to our mine,” Deane an- 
swered, “is contained in a single pa- 
per, which he told me never left his 
person, You were a lawyer once, Row- 
an. You know how to argue, to handle 
facts, to make a bargain. The return 
of that document to me would bé worth 
ten thousand pounds.” 

Rowan’s breathing seemed suddenly 
to have become worse. His lips were 
parted, there was a strange glitter in 
his eyes. “Ten thousand pounds!” he 
muttered, 

“It is a great deal of money, I 
know,” Deane said, “but understand 
this, Rowan, once and for all. If this 
enterprise appeals to you, you must un- 
dertake it absolutely and entirely at 
your own risk. Above all things, it is 
important that neither Sinclair nor any 
one else in the world should ever 
dream that I had been behind any 
offer you might make, or any course 
of action which you might pursue. All 
that I say to you is that I am willing 
to give ten thousand pounds for that 
document.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” Rowan 
muttered. “It would be enough—more 
than enough.” 

“If you fail,” continued Deane, “and 
find yourself in trouble, I know noth- 
ing of you. I shall not raise a finger 
to help you. I demand from you your 
word of honor that you do not men- 
tion my name, that you deal with Sin- 
clair simply as a speculative financier 
disposed to be his friend. Remember 
that the slightest association of my 
name with yours would give him the 
clue to the whole thing, and would 
mean ruin here. On the other hand, 
before you go, if you tell me that you 
are going heart and soul into this en- 
terprise, I shall give you five hundred 
pounds. Some of this you will need 
for clothes, to make a presentable ap- 
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pearance, and to be able to entertain 
Sinclair, and play your part as a capi- 
talist. If you fail, you can keep the 
balance as a loan or a gift, whichever 
you like. Now you can take your 
choice. I am placing a good deal of 
confidence in you, but I think that I 
know my man.” 

Rowan struck the end of the table 
with his hand. “Yes, you do, Deane!” 
he declared, looking at him with kin- 
dling eyes. “You do know him, in- 
deed. If I were to die to-morrow, Dick 
Sinclair is the one man in the world 
I should die hating. He served me a 
shabby trick once, and I’ve never for- 
gotten it. Perhaps,” Rowan added, 
“perhaps I may now turn the tables 
upon him.” 

“No mention of my name, mind,” 
Deane repeated emphatically. 

Rowan held out his hand. “I take 
my chance, Deane,” he said, “and, on 
my honor, I'll play the game.” 


CHAPTER INI. 


A few hours later, Stirling Deane 
sat at a small round dining table, side 
by side with the father of the girl to 
whom he had been engaged for exact- 
ly three days. His hostess, the Count- 
ess of Nunneley, and her daughter, 
Lady Olive, had only just left them. It 
had been a dinner absolutely en fa- 
mille. 

“Draw up your chair, Deane, and 
try some of this port,” Lord Nunneley 
said. 

“Thank you,” replied Deane, “I'll 
finish my champagne, if I may.” 

“Just as you like,” his host answered. 
“T notice you are very careful never 
_to mix, Deane. Perhaps you are right. 
There’s nothing like being absolutely 
fit, and you fellows in the City must 
have a tremendous lot on your minds 
sometimes. I suppose, however pros- 


perous you are, you never have a day 
without a certain amount of anxiety?” 
“Never,” Deane assented quietly. 
Lord Nunneley, who had a great rep- 
utation as a peer of marked sporting 
proclivities, crossed his legs, and, lean- 
ing back in his chair, lit a cigarette. 


“IT never thought,” he continued, 
“that I should be glad to give Olive to 
any one—to any one—you won’t mind 
if I say it—outside our own immedi- 
ate circle. Of course, I know your 
people were all right. I've ridden to 
hounds with your father many a time, 
but when a family drifts into the City, 
one naturally loses sight of them. You 
will find me a model father-in-law, 
though, Deane. I never borrow money, 
I wouldn’t be a director of a public 
company for anything in the world, and 
I haven't a single relation for whom I 
want a berth.” 

Deane smiled. His manner was nat- 
ural enough, but only he knew how dif- 
ficult he found it to continue this sort 
of conversation—to keep his attention 
fixed upon the somewhat garrulous ut- 
terances of his prospective father-in- 
law. 

“You are very wise to steer clear of 
all that sort of thing, sir,” he said. 
“The City is no place for men who have 
not been brought up to it, and the days 
of guinea-pig directors are over.” 

Lord Nunneley nodded. “My law- 
yers have been making inquiries about 
you to-day, Deane,” he said. ‘You in- 
sisted on my doing so, so I let them, 
although it was more for your satis- 
faction than mine. <According to their 
report, you seem to have rather under- 
estimated your position. They tell me 
that yours is one of the richest cor- 
porations in the mining world, and that 
you yourself are very wealthy.” 

Deane inclined his head slowly. He 
leaned across the table, and helped him- 
self to a cigarette. A few nights ago 
he could have listened to such a speech 
with a feeling of genuine satisfaction. 
Now, everything seemed changed, The 
rock upon which he had stood seemed 
to have become a shifting quicksand. 
Dick Sinclair was a blackmailer and a 
thief, he told himself, with a fierce de- 
sire to escape from the shadow which 
seemed somehow to have settled upon 
him. The document he had brandished 
was not worth the paper it was written 
on! His attack, even if he ventured to 
make it, could prove no more venomous 
than the sting of an insect. Yet the 























shadow remained. Deane, for the first 
time, possibly, in his life, felt that his 
nerve had temporarily gone. It was 
all that he could do to sit still and lis- 
ten to his companion’s easy talk. 

“Of course, I am glad enough for 
Olive to marry a rich man, especially 
as her tastes seem to run that way,” 
Lord Nunneley continued, “but I tell 
you frankly that I shouldn’t have fan- 
cied a marriage for money pure and 
simple. I am not a wealthy man, but 
I can keep my places going pretty com- 
fortably, and I don’t know the mean- 
ing of a mortgage. Olive will have her 
thousand a year settled upon her for 
life when she marries, and something 
more when I die. In a sense, it’s noth- 
ing, of course, but it will pay for her 
frocks.” 

“IT am sure you are very generous,” 
Deane murmured. “I had not even 
considered the question of dowry so 
far as Olive was concerned.” 

Lord Nunneley nodded. “As I re- 
marked just now,” he went on, “I 
should have hated the idea of a mar- 
riage for money pure and simple. I 
have seen you ride to hounds, Deane, 
as well as any man I know, and there’s 
no one I’d sooner trust to bring down 
his birds. at an awkward corner than 
you. That sort of thing counts, you 
know. I always meant to have a sports- 
man for a son-in-law, and I am thank- 
ful that your City life hasn't spoiled 
you for the other things. By the way, 
how old are you, Deane?” 

“T shall be forty my next birth- 
day,” Deane answered. 

His host nodded. “Well,” he said, 
“you won’t want to go wearing your- 
self out making more millions, surely? 
Why don’t you retire, and buy an es- 
tate?” 

“I have thought of it,” Deane an- 
swered. “I mean to take things easier, 
at any rate, after my marriage.” 

Lord Nunneley sipped his wine re- 
flectively. “I have never done a stroke 
of work all my life,” he remarked, “‘be- 
yond looking after my agent’s accounts, 
which I have never been able to under- 
stand, and trying a little scientific farm- 
ing, by which I have imvariably lost 
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money. I do respect a man, though, 
who has been through the mill and held 
his own, and against whom no one has 
a word to say. At the same time, 
Deane,” he added, “don’t stick at it too 
long. If you'll forgive my mentioning 
it, you don’t look quite the man you 
did even two or three years ago.” 

“T am a little run down,” Deane 
said, “I am going to take a holiday 
in a few weeks.” 

“You are coming to us in Scotland, 
of course,” said Lord Nunneley. “But 
holiday or no holiday, take my advice, 
and even if you have to sacrifice a bit, 
don’t stay in harness too long. The 
money you can’t spend isn’t worth a 
snap of the fingers. You and Olive 
could live on the interest of what you 
have, and there’s scarcely a thing you 
need deny yourselves.” 

Deane hesitated for a moment. “That 
is true enough,” he said, “but it is nev- 
er quite so easy, when one is involved 
in things as I am, to escape from 
them. The Devil Spider spins a golden 
web to catch us mortals, and it’s hard 
work to get out of it. I am afraid that 
my shareholders would consider them- 
selves very much aggrieved if I sent 
in my resignation without at least a 
year’s warning.” 

“A year,” Lord Nunneley remarked 
reflectively. “Well, I should feel quite 
satisfied if I thought that you were go- 
ing to chuck it then. Don’t misunder- 
stand me, Deane,” he went on. “Please 
don’t for a moment believe that I am 
such an arrant snob as to mind having 
a son-in-law who’s engaged in busi- 
ness. I look upon yours as a jolly fine 
position, and I can assure you that I 
have a sincere respect for a man who 
has attained to it at your age. It is 
simply that I fancy you are carrying a 
heavier burden than you sometimes 
realize—simply for your own sake and 
Olive’s that I would like to hear of 
your taking things more easily.” 

“T understand,” Deane said. “I quite 
understand. You are really very kind, 
Lord Nunneley. Even if it is impossi- 
ble for me to escape just for the mo- 
ment, I can assure you that I sha 
take the first opportunity of doing so.” 
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The butler, with an apologetic bow, 
came softly across the room and deliv- 
ered a message. Lady Olive was go- 
ing to a party, and would be glad if 
Mr. Deane could come into the draw- 
itg-room at once. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Deane, with the air of one who was 
an habitué to the house, found his way 


to the drawing-room, where Lady 
Olive was seated before the piano, 
playing softly. She rose as he en- 


tered, and came to meet him. 
“T have barely a quarter of an hour, 


Stirling,” she said. “It was too absurd 
of you to be sitting there talking to 


father all the time. Come and say 
nice things to me. Mother has gone 
upstairs to put on her tiara.” 

He held her at arm's length for 
moment, looking at her. She was not 
very tall, but she was graceful, and she 
carried herself as the women of her 
family had done since the days of Eliz- 
abeth. Her face was a little cold, ex- 
cept when she smiled, and her eyes 
were large and brilliant. There was 
about her toilet and her features a 
sort of trim perfection, which left no 
room for criticism. She was consid- 
ered, amongst those whom she called 
her friends, handsome, rather than 
beautiful, and ambitious, rather than 
affectionate. Nevertheless, she blushed 
most becomingly when Deane stooped 
to kiss her, and her face certainly 
seemed to lose, for the time, its some- 
what cold expression. 

“You are going to the Waldrons’, I 


suppose?” he remarked. ‘You look 
charming, dear.” 
She made a little grimace. “It’s too 


bad that you won't be there. However 

in a few days that will be all right. 
Now that our engagement is an- 
nounced, every one will send you cards, 
of course, for everywhere I go.” 

He smiled a little doubtfully. “You 
won’t expect too much of me in that 
way, will you?” he asked. “My after- 
are nearly always 


noons, for instance, 
occupied,” 
“You will not find me exacting, 


” 


she 


said, with a reassuring nod. “I don’t 
expect you to play the part of social 
butterfly at all, and, although we must 
be seen together sometimes, of course, 
I haven’t the least desire to keep you 
dangling at my heels. Tell me, what 
has father been talking to you about?” 

“He has been urging me to leave 
the City,” Deane said, “and buy an es- 
tate.” 

Lady Olive looked thoughtful. “That 
is very interesting,” she said. 

“What have you to say about it?” 
he asked. 

“It depends,” she answered, “very 
much upon circumstances. I am not sure 
that I approve of a man having noth- 
ing whatever to do. Besides, I have 
no idea how rich you are, Stirling. I 
think I ought to warn you that I am 
very extravagant.” 

“IT am delighted to hear it,” he as- 
sured her. “I should dislike a wife 
who wouldn’t spend my money.’ 

They were sitting side by side upon 
a sofa, and she toyed with her fan 
for several moments. Then she held 
out her right hand to him, and allowed 
it to remain in his grasp. For Lady 
Olive was distinctly a lover-like 
proceeding.. She was not at all sure in 
her own mind whether such a liberty 
was judicious, having been brought up 
always to consider any display of af- 
fection as utterly bourgeois. 

“It seems a curious question to ask,” 
she said thoughtfully; “but, after all, 
it would be only affectation to pretend 
that I was not interested. Tell me 
what your income is—about, Stirling ?” 

“In round figures,” he answered, “it 
is to-day, I should think, a trifle over 
twenty-five thousand a year.” 


She nodded approvingly, and yet 
without a great deal of enthusiasm. 


“We ought to be able to make that do,” 
she said. “Do you mean that it would 
be as much as that if you gave up busi- 
ness? Perhaps you could give it up 
partially, and keep a few directorships, 


.or something of that sort?” 


“T could not give up my work at all,” 
he told her, “for two years. I get a 
very large income from my company, 
and I have an agreement with them. 

















Besides, my own interests are so wov- 
en up with theirs that I could not run 
the risk of having any one at the head 
of affairs in whom I had not complete 
confidence.” 

She nodded. 
able,” she admitted. 
days, of course?” 

“Naturally,” he answered. 

There was a short silence. Lady 
Olive was half inclined to wonder why, 
having possessed himself of her hand, 
he made none of the other overtures 
which she had always understood were 
usual. Deane, however, was in no 
humor for love-making. She had rep- 
resented to him, only a few days ago, 
a part of his future life which was al- 
together inevitable, and which he could 
easily come to find pleasant enough, 
but just now there seemed to be a 
barrier between them. Notwithstanding 
Lord Nunneley’s kindness, and_ his 
wife’s approval, he knew very well 
that it was not only Stirling Deane 
who had been accepted as a suiter. It 
was the millionaire, the man of great 
affairs, the man of untarnished reputa- 
tion. Dick Sinclair’s threats were still 
ringing in his ears. He somehow felt 
that he was not even playing the game 
to be sitting there, holding the hand of 
this most exclusive young lady. 

“You are a little quiet to-night,” she 
remarked. 

“Perhaps,” he answered, «miling, “I 
am a little shy.” 

She was inclined to take his words 
seriously. There had been moments be- 
fore their engagement when he had 
certainly looked at her in a very dif- 
ferent manner, when she had realized 
that if she really did say “yes” to him, 
she might find herself in danger of 
having to submit to something a little 
more vigorous than the ordinary love- 
making she knew anything of. She had 
even made up her mind, with a faint 
blush, to submit to it—had grown to 
expect it. Somehow, although she 
would have found the admission hu- 
miliating, she was disappointed. 

“IT wonder,” she whispered, looking 
down upon the carpet, “if you need— 
if you really need encouragement.” 


“That is quite reason- 
“You get holi- 
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She felt a sudden thrill as his arm 
touched her, a sudden sense of his en- 
veloping presence. Then the door 
opened, and she withdrew herself 
quickly. The countess came into the 
room, a curious replica of her daugh- 
ter, except that her hair was gray, and 
the light in her eyes a little steelier. 

“So sorry you are not going with 
us,” she remarked to Deane. “Inquire 
if the brougham is waiting,” she con- 
tinued, turning to her maid. “No, don’t 
bother, Stirling,” she added, as he 
moved toward the door. “We are real- 
ly in plenty of time.” 

Lord Nunneley came in, with the 
evening paper in his hand. 

“Is there any news, George?’ 
wife asked. 

He shook his head. “There never 
is,” he answered. “The evening pa- 
pers aren’t worth looking at now. 
Shocking murder, by the bye, at one 
of the big hotels.” 

Deane turned slowly round. 
der?” he repeated. 

His host nodded as he lit a cigarette. 
“Fellow just arrived in the country,” 
he remarked, “supposed to have had a 
lot of money in his pocket. Found dead 
in his room at about seven o’clock to- 
night.” 

“Do you remember the name of the 
hotel?” asked Deane. 

Lord Nunneley glanced at the paper, 
which he still held in his hand. “The 
Universal,” he answered, “that huge 
new place, you know, near the Strand.” 

“Was the murderer caught?’ Deane 
asked. 

“Arrested just as he was leaving the 
hotel,” Lord Nunneley answered. “At 
least, they arrested the man_ they 
thought had done it. Here’s the paper, 
if you have a taste for horrors.” 

Deane stood perfectly still for sev- 
eral minutes. Lady Olive was button- 
ing her gloves, and did not notice him. 
Her mother was standing at the farther 
end of the room, helping herself to cof- 
fee. Lord Nunneley alone was con- 
scious of the change in his guest’s ex- 
pression. 

“Nothing wrong, I hope, Deane?” 


, 


his 


“a 


A mur- 
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he asked. “You didn’t know the fel- 
low, by any chance, did you?” 

Deane shook his head. He spoke 
very quietly and very distinctly. Ex- 
cept that he was unusually pale, his 
manner showed no signs of emotion. 
And yet, all the time he felt that he 
was being stifled. In his ears was the 
singing of tragedy! 

“No!” he said. 
him in my life.” 

He crossed the room to help Lady 
Olive with her cloak 

“Stay and have a smoke with me,” 
Lord Nunneley suggested. “I am go- 
ing round to the club in about an hour’s 
time, and then I am going to pick these 
people up at a ball somewhere.” 

“You are very kind,’ Deane an- 
swered. “To tell you the truth, I 
have just remembered a very important 
letter which I ought to have written. 
If you will excuse me, I am going to 
hurry away at once. I should like to 
catch my secretary before he leaves.” 

Lord Nunneley nodded. “You will 
have to get him to give it up,” he said 
to his daughter. “Fancy having to 
write a business letter at ten o’clock at 
night! Perfect slavery!” 

“Shall I see you to-morrow, Stir- 
ling ?”” Lady Olive asked, walking with 
him into the hall. 

“We'll lunch, if you like,” he said. 
“Or shall I come to tea? I shall not 
be busy much after noon,” 

“T am not quite sure what I have 
to do to-morrow,” she answered, “but 
I think that I would rather that you 
came here. We'll meet some time, any- 
how. Good-by!” 

He raised her fingers to his lips. 
“Enjoy yourself,” he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Ab- 
solutely a duty dance,” she murmured, 
waving her hand. “I know that I shall 
be bored to death! By the bye, Stir- 
ling, don’t forget that in about three 
weeks’ time I want you to give a 
luncheon party at the Carlton to Julia 
and her husband, and some of the 


“I never heard of 


others.” 
“As soon as you like,” Deane an- 
swered. 


“Julia won’t be back till then,” said 
Lady Olive. “Au revoir!” 


CHAPTER V. 


A little stream of people came sud- 
denly out from the dark, forbidding- 
looking building into the sun-lit street. 
The tragedy was over, and one by one 
they took their several ways, and were 
swallowed up in the restless life of the 
great city. Yet there was not one of 
them who did not carry in his face 
some trace of those hours of gloomy 
excitement, some reminiscent shadow 
of the tragedy which had spread itself 
out into passionate life before their 
eyes. The most callous was conscious 
of a few minutes’ unusual gravity. 
Some of the more impressionable car- 
ried with them the memory of that hot, 
crowded room, the air of tense excite- 
ment, the slowly spoken, solemn words, 
throughout that day and many days to 
come : 

“And may the Lord have mercy upon 
your soul!” 

There was one man who issued from 
the building and made his way into the 
street, who seemed altogether dazed. 
His lips were drawn tightly together, 
his eyes were set in an unseeing stare. 
It was not until he had walked fifty 
yards or so that he seemed even to re- 
alize where he was. Then he came to 
a sudden standstill, and retraced his 
steps. Standing outside the building 
which he had just quitted was a small 
electric brougham, in front of which he 
stopped. He glanced at his watch. It 
was a few minutes past one o'clock. 
All around was the great stream of City 
men and clerks, hurrying to their mid- 
day meal. Once more, as he stood with 
the handle in his hand, he looked back 
down the dark passage, guarded by a 
single policeman, through which he had 
come a moment or two before. The 
scene in the little courthouse spread it- 
self out with almost hideous precision 
before his reluctant eyes. He saw once 
more what is certainly the greatest 
tragedy which the mechanical side of 
our everyday life can offer to the seek- 
er after sensations. He saw a man 

















stand up and listen to the words pro- 
nounced which are to deprive him of 
life: “And may the Lord have mercy 
upon your soul!” 

Deane turned to his chauffeur. “The 
Carlton!” he said, and stepped inside. 

The brougham glided away, swung 
in and out of the traffic, and ran 
smoothly along the Embankment, west- 
ward. Deane let down both the win- 
dows, took off his hat, and placed it on 
the seat opposite him. Then he drew 
a small, fine cambric handkerchief 
from his pocket, and wiped his fore- 
head, 

“God in heaven!” he muttered to 
himself. “Twelve men, and not one of 
them could see the truth. Twelve men, 
all fools!” 

He took a cigarette from a small 
gold case, and lit it with trembling 
fingers. Then he leaned out of the car- 
riage window. “Stop at the Meétropole, 
Richards,” he ordered. 

The man was just swinging into 
Northumberland Avenue, and ‘he pulled 
up in front of the hotel. Deane went 
in hurriedly, and made his way to the 
smoking room, exchanging abrupt 
greetings with one or two acquaint- 
ances. There he ordered and drank 
quickly a large brandy and soda. When 
he retraced his steps, he felt more com- 
posed. 

“To the Carlton now,” he ordered. 
“Hurry, please. I fancy that I am a 
little late.” 

In the foyer of the restaurant, Lady 
Olive came slowly forward to meet 
him. She was beautifully dressed, and 
she wore her clothes with the air of 
one who has been accustomed to be 
clad in silk and laces from the days 
of her cradle. She had been a beauty 
for so long that no one questioned her 
looks. It seemed even incredible that 
she was twenty-nine years old. One 
realized that she was of the order of 
women who refuse to grow old—wom- 
en without nerves, unruffled by emo- 
tions, women who come = smiling 
through the years, unconscious ‘devo- 
tees of the essential philosophy. To 
Deane she had never seemed more de- 
sirable than when she greeted him with 
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a slight uplifting of her eyebrows, and 
turned to present him to another man 
and woman who were standing by. 

“Mr. Deane is going to make the 
usual excuses, I know,” she declared. 
“Let us anticipate him, and say noth- 
ing about our wait. We won't even 
ask whether it was a directors’ meet- 
ing, or a message from the governor of 
the Bank of England. Stirling, this is 
my cousin, Mary Elstree, and her hus- 
band, Major Elstree—Mr. Deane! The 
others are somewhere about. What a 
tiresome person Julia is! She has 
drifted away over there with a lot of 
people whom I don’t know. That is 
the worst of taking Julia anywhere. I 
think that she would discover acquaint- 
ances in an A BC shop. Do find her, 
Stirling. No, don’t bother! Here she 
comes.” 

A tall, dark woman detached herself 
from a neighboring crowd, and came 
up to Deane with outstretched hands. 
“My dear man!” she exclaimed. “How 
dare you look so cool and nonchalant? 
Do you realize that we are all starv- 
ing? We have been waiting here for 
you for more than half an hour.” 

“T am sorry,” answered Deane. “You 
see, you people here have taken to 
lunching so early nowadays. You 
make it hard for a man to get through 
any work at all in the City.” 

“Early lunches have come in with 
the simpler life,” Julia Raynham de- 
clared. “One has so many more hours 
to look forward to dinner, and so much 
more appetite when it comes. I sup- 
pose we must forgive you,” she went 
on. “At any rate, you are better than 
my husband, who won’t come out to 
lunch at all. He says that all restau- 
rant food is poisonous, and I can’t 
drag him away from the club. Why a 
man should put his digestion before 
our society, I can’t imagine. I hope 
you will never be so ungallant, Mr. 
Deane. Shall we go in, Olive?” 

“If you will excuse me for one mo- 
ment,” Deane said, passing on ahead, 
“T will just see that the table is all 
right. I telephoned to Gustave, but 
even a maitre d’hétel forgets some- 
times.” 
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He looked into the room, and nodded 
to the presiding genius who came hur- 
rying up. The table was there, duly 
reserved, and covered with the dark 
red roses which he had ordered. He 
turned to Mrs, Elstree and the others 
who were following her. 

“T think we can go in,” he said. “I 
hope you people have not lost all your 
appetites waiting for me.” 

Lady Olive looked at him a little cu- 
riously as she took the seat at his left, 
hers by unspoken consent as his fian- 
cée. “My dear Stirling,” she whis- 
pered, “have you had a very trying 
morning? You look somehow as 
though you had been worried.” 

He hesitated. ‘Well,” he answered, 
‘scarcely that, perhaps. I had rather 
a bad hour or so. Things don’t go al- 
ways our way, you know, in the City, 
even when one is most prosperous.” 

“You are foolish to worry,” she said 
calmly. “Half the people in the world 
spoil their lives by giving way to that 
sort of thing. I should have thought 
that your temperament would have 
saved you from that.” 

Deane smiled. “Remember,” he said, 
“that I have been in other places when 
I might have been with you, and ex- 
cuse me.” 

“You are much too gallant,” she said, 
with a little laugh, “to argue with seri- 
ously.” 

“By the bye,” Major Elstree asked, 
“has any one seen a special edition? I 
wonder if the Rowan case is finished.” 

Deane set down the wineglass which 
he had just raised to his lips. “The 
verdict was given just as I left the 
City,” he answered. “Rowan was found 
guilty!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


There was a little murmur of inter- 
est. On the whole, although the result 
of the trial had seemed fairly certain, 
every one was surprised. 

“Guilty of murder or manslaugh- 
ter?’ Major Elstree asked. 

“Of murder,” answered Deane. 
“There was not even a recommenda- 


tion to mercy.” 
Lady Olive looked reproachfully at 


him. “My dear Stirling, you really 
shouldn’t have told us at luncheon time. 
If I hadn’t been so very hungry, I am 
sure it would have taken my appetite 
away. He was such a good-looking 
fellow, and he has been so brave all 
through the trial.” 

“Brave or callous, do you think?” 
Major Elstree asked. 

‘Brave, I think,” Julia Raynham de- 
clared, leaning forward in her place. 
“T went. to the trial the first day. He 
followed every question that was asked, 
and he was always making suggestions 
to his solicitor. I think when one un- 
derstands like that, when one’s intellect 
is working all the time, that you can- 
not call it callousness.” 

“T agree with you,” Lady Olive de- 
clared. “I was there myself, and ex- 
cept that he looked so ill, he seemed 
quite indifferent, and absolutely free 
from nervousness. Yet I am quite sure 
that he realized his position. My dear 
Stirling, how thoughtful of you to re- 
member the lobster 4 la Neuburg. I 
adore hot lobster, don’t you, Julia?” 

“Delicious!” Julia murmured. 

“T wonder,” Major Elstreet said re- 
flectively, “what must be the state of 
mind of a man who has gone through a 
trial lasting four or five days, and sud- 
denly realizes that it is over and fin- 
ished, and that he has lost. This poor 
fellow, for instance. When he woke 
up this morning, he perhaps hoped to 
be free to-night—things went altogeth- 
er his way yesterday. And, instead of 
being free, he has been taken back to 
his cell, and knows—even at this min- 
ute he is realizing—that he will never 
leave it again until he leaves it to die. 
Personally,” he continued, “I think that 
the period of time between the pro- 
nouncement of a sentence and its exe- 
cution ought to be swept away. I can- 
not imagine anything more _ horrible, 
especially to a man ‘who has to spend 
the long nights alone with that one 
thought racking his brain!” 

Lady Olive laid down her fork. “My 
dear Harry,” she declared, “do be a lit- 
tle more considerate. How are we to 
enjoy our luncheon if we think of that 
poor man?” 




















Major Elstreet bowed across the 
table. “I forgot,” he said. “Let us en- 
joy our luncheon, by all means. At 
the same time, I am going to drink my 
first glass of wine to a reprieve. We 
won’t discuss the question of whether 
he deserves it or not. We will talk 
instead, if you like, of directoire gowns, 
and Flying Star’s chance for the gold 
cup. But—I drink my toast.” 

“You are very quiet, Stirling,” Lady 
Olive murmured to the man who sat by 
her side. 

Deane smiled at her. “I am afraid 
that sometimes when I come away 
from a maze of figures, my brain, or, 
at any rate, my tongue, is not so nim- 
ble as it should be. I'll keep pace with 
you all presently.” 

A frock-coated, white-waistcoated 
maitre @hotel came smiling wp and 
addressed him confidentially. “Mr. 
Deane,” he said, “you are wanted for a 
moment upon the telephone.” 

“You are sure that it is I who am 
wanted?” Deane asked, a little doubt- 
fully. 

“Quite sure, sir,” 
“The inquiry was 
Deane.” 

Deane rose to his feet. “You will ex- 
cuse me?” he begged, turning to his 
guests. “I suppose they have found 
out at the office that I am here, and 
they have probably something to say to 
me.” 

Nevertheless, as he left the room and 
crossed the hall, Deane was conscious 
of feeling more than a little puzzled. 

He was quite certain that he had not 
told a soul at the office of the Incor- 
porated Gold Mines Association, over 
which he presided, that he was lunch- 
ing at the Carlton. He was equally 
certain that he had not told any one 
else. He took up the receiver of the in- 
strument with some curiosity, 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Who are you?” was the reply. 

“T am Stirling Deane,” Deane said. 
“Who are you, and what do you want 
with me? Is it the office?” 

“No,” was the reply, in a voice whol- 
ly unfamiliar to him. “It is not the 


the man replied. 
for Mr. Stirling 
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office, Mr. Deane. It is some one with 
news for you.” 

“News?” Deane repeated. “I should 
like to know who you are first, and to 
hear your news afterward.” 

“Who I am is of no consequence,” 
was the reply. “My news is that Basil 
Rowan has been found guilty, and has 
been sentenced to be hanged. The ver- 
dict has just been pronounced.” 


The receiver nearly fell from 
Deane’s fingers. He restrained him- 
self, however, with an effort. “Well,” 


’ 


he said, “what is that to you or to me?’ 

“That is a matter which we will not 
discuss over the telephone,’ was the 
calm reply. “I rang you up to tell you 
this because I tho ight it was well that 
you should know quickly. I ask you 
now what you are going to do.” 

Deane’s was the face of a strong 
man—a man who scarcely knew the 
meaning of the word “nerves.” Yet 
he felt himself struggling with a sud- 
den sense of being stifled. Something 
seemed to be hammering at his brain. 
His breath was coming in little sobs. 
He answered this mysterious voice al- 
most incoherently. 

“What do you mean? How can it 
concern me? Tell me who you are at 
once,” he said. 

“It does not matter who I am,” was 
the reply. “You have no time to think 
about that. What you want to realize 
is that Basil Rowan has been found 
guilty, and that he will be hanged with- 
in a fortnight, unless——” 

“Unless what?” Deane gasped. 

“Unless some one intervenes, 
the quiet answer. 

“Who could intervene?” he demand- 
ed hoarsely. “How can any one in- 
tervene ?” 

“You know,” was the quiet answer. 

Deane staggered out of the telephone 
box with those last words ringing in 
his ears. He felt dazed, scarcely mas- 
ter of himself. The healthy color 
seemed to have been drawn from his 
cheeks, as he turned mechanically back 
toward the restaurant. Halfway there, 
however, he paused. For the moment, 
he felt it impossible to face his guests. 


” 


was 
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He turned into the little smoking room 
and sat down. The place was empty. 
Even the little bar was deserted. He 
sat in one of the green leather chairs, 
his hands clutching the cushioned arms, 
his cyes fixed steadily upon the wall. 
Slowly it seemed to fall away—to 
crumble into ‘nothingness—before his 
rigid gaze. Again he saw the sombre- 
looking courthouse, the judge upon the 
bench, his sphinx-like face set in an at- 
titude of cold attention. Ile saw the 
barristers, with their wigs and gowns, 
the few distinguished strangers upon 
the bench, the crowd of sightseers be- 
hind the barriers. And in the centre of 
it all—Basil Rowan, his pale face and 
drawn features standing out vividly 
against the gloomy background. It 
was no ordinary trial, this. The subtle, 
dramatic excitement, which only a 
question of life or death seems to gen- 
erate, was throbbing through the dreary 
court. It was only, comparatively 
speaking, a few days ago that the man 
who stood there now waiting to hear 
his doom had found his way down into 
the City, and sat in his office, and made 
his passionate appeal. Deane’s hands 
gripped the sides of the chair, and his 
lips moved. He told himself, as he 
had told himself a hundred times be- 
fore, that this act was none of his do- 
ing, that not a single word of his had 
suggested or approved of it. He had 
spoken of arguments, of influence. Was 
it any responsibility of his that the man 
who had listened had gone further— 
had chosen to gamble instead with life 
and death? Deane- went back through 
that conversation, word by word. No, 
he was guiltless! He had not suggested 
violence! He even told himself that 
he would not have approved of it. And 
yet the weight upon his heart was not 
lightened. The little picture was still 
there, reproduced with almost photo- 
graphic exactness. Was it his fancy, 


or had the trembling man’s eyes really 
turned toward him—had his white lips 
really framed that passionate, unspoken 
appeal which seemed to ring in his 
ears? 

Deane rose to his feet with a little 
stifled cry. 


He seemed to understand 


now how men who were left alone with 
their thoughts might find madness. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Deane found his little party drinking 
their coffee in the palm lounge. Lady 
Olive greeted him with upraised eye- 
brows. 

“My dear Stirling!’ she exclaimed. 
“Have you been telephoning to the 
other end of the world?” 

“T am so sorry,” he answered, taking 
the vacant chair by her side. “I came 
away from the office feeling that I had 
forgotten something, and it took me 
quite a long time to straighten things 
out. Tell me, what are you all going 
to do this afternoon?” 

“We are going down to Ranelagh,” 
said Lady Olive. “There is some ten- 
nis, and Dicky is playing polo in the 
regimental finals. Don’t you think that 
you could take an hour or so off, and 
come down with us? You really look 
as though you needed some fresh air.” 

Deane shook his head. “Nothing 
in the world,” he declared, “is more 
impossible. I have an appointment in 
the City at half-past three, and another 
at four. After that I have at least a 
hundred letters to dictate.” 

“T am beginning to discover,” Lady 
Olive remarked, with an air of resig- 
nation, “that there are disadvantages 
in being engaged to a City man.” 

Deane smiled. “Let us hope,” said 
he, “that after you are married you 
will still regard the situation in the 
same light. Your friend Julia, for in- 
stance, declares that she would never 
have married any one who was not kept 
away from home at regular intervals.” 

Lady Olive leaned a little toward 
him. After all, he had been very nice. 
The Elstrees had found him delightful, 
and there was no man in the lounge 
half so good-looking. She decided to 
say something charming. 

“Julia,” she whispered, “was never 
in love with her husband, even before 
she married him.” 

“And you?” Deane murmured. 

She laughed at him and looked away, 
but he was suddenly insistent, taking 

















her hand, and forcing her to turn again 
toward him. 

“Tell me,” he said quietly, “do you 
really care for me, Olive? Oh, I know 
you care enough to justify you in mar- 
rying me, but I mean something dif- 
ferent. I mean do you really care in the 
great fashion, you know, like the peo- 
ple one reads of—like Iseult, and Amy 
Robsart, and those others?” 

She looked at him as though he were 
speaking some foreign language. The 
earnestness in his face was unmistak- 
able. She answered him with a per- 
plexed little frown upon her forehead. 
“Ah, I wonder!” she murmured. 
“What a very strange question to ask 
me, Stirling, just now! Frankly, I 
don’t know. I can only tell you that 
there is no other man. You are quite 
alone.” 

The others were all discussing some 
subject of kindred interest. Deane felt 
curiously prompted to continue his 
questioning. His engagement had been 
such a very matter-of-fact affair. To 
a certain extent it was understood that 
he was marrying for position, and she 
for wealth. And yet, in all their con- 
versations, they had discreetly concealed 
the fact. They had told each other that 
they cared, if not with passion, at least, 
in the most approved manner. There 
had been no suggestion in their many 
téte-a-tétes that they were about to em- 
bark upon a martage de convenaice. 

“Tell me,” Deane persisted, “if 
things should go wrong with me, or if 
you had met me simply as a struggler, 
with my feet upon the early rungs of 


the ladder—tell me, could you have 
cared then, do you think?” 
She looked at him curiously. There 


was something in his face which com- 
pelled the truth. “I do not know,” 
she said. “Let me think.” 


“Think, by all means,” he contin- 
ued. “Remember that I was _ intro- 
duced to you, even, as one of the 


youngest millionaires. Forgive me if 
I seem egotistical, but I have a fancy 
to put things plainly. There is a glam- 
our about wealth. I came to you with 
that glamour about my name. I am 
rich, of course, and wealth means pow- 
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er. How much of your affection, Olive, 
came out to the man, and how much 
to the millionaire?” 

“You want me to give you a per- 
fectly honest answer?” she asked. 

“Absolutely,” he assured her. “Don’t 
be afraid of hurting my vanity. I 
want nothing but the truth.” 

“At first, then,” she told him, “noth- 
ing to the man, and everything to the 
millionaire. This afternoon,” she con- 
tinued, “I rather fancy that the man 
has the larger share. You are quite a 
fascinating person, Stirling, when you 
choose to make yourself agreeable.” 

“You can’t accuse me,” he remarked, 
“of making any special efforts in that 
direction to-day.” 

“No,” she answered. “You were 
rather quiet, but still you were your- 
self. Personally, I am beginning to 
find something very attractive about a 
silent man. - You speak quite often 
enough, and what you say is to the 
point. It seems always to be the pro- 
nouncement of the man who knows. 
You have what Julia calls an air of re- 
served strength about you, which I 
fancy that my sex finds a little attract- 


ive. Tell me, why all this question- 
ing?” 
Deane looked away—through the 


cluster of palms into the little smoking 
room from which he had issued a few 
minutes before. 

“Even the houses,” he said, ‘which, 
according to the injunctions of Scrip- 
ture, are built upon a rock, are liable 
to destruction by earthquakes. So, 
even the strongest of us in the City 
have always the hundredth chance 
working in the world against us. The 
most amazing collapses have taken 
place. I was really wondering what 
would happen—how greatly it would 
affect you—if my riches were to van- 
ish into thin air.” 

“What an unpractical person you are 
this afternoon!” she murmured. “Sup- 
posing I were to sit here and worry 
about the fit of the dress which Ma- 
dame Oliver is sending me home this 
afternoon for the ball to-night. I could 
make myself miserable in five minutes 
without the shadow of a reason.” 
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“Madame Oliver,’ he _ declared, 
“would deserve bankruptcy if she failed 
to fit a figure like yours.” 

Lady Olive laughed. “Really,” she 
said, “you are becoming quite a cour- 
tier.” 

“Dear people,” Julia Raynham mur- 
mured, leaning over, “if we may bring 
you back to the mundane world, every- 
body else is dying to start for Rane- 
lagh.” 

Lady Olive made a little grimace, 
and rose to her feet at once. “Stirling 
and I have only been boring one an- 
other because you all seemed so occu- 
pied,” she declared. “Ranelagh, by all 
means. It is quite time we made a 
move.” 

They made their way toward the Pall 
Mall entrance of the restaurant. Lady 
Olive fell back once more with Deane. 

“Tt’s such a nuisance about this 
wretched dinner to-night,” she said. “I 


think it was very bad taste, indeed, of 
the duchess to ask us without you. You 
won't forget to come in and see me for 
half an hour before we go on to the 
ball? I shall be in my room at eleven 
o’clock punctually, and I will arrange 
so that I can take you on to Amberley 
House.” 

He bowed. “I shall be with you.” 

“Where are you dining?” she asked. 

“At the club, most likely. I never 
dine out on Wednesdays, if I can help 
it. We are always so busy. I shall 
have a quiet, comfortable evening.” 

“Au revoir, then,” she said, step- 
ping into one of the two automobiles 
which were waiting. 

Deane made his adieux to the rest 
of the party and watched them drive 
off. Then he called a hansom. 

“Messrs. Hardaway and Sons, Bed- 
ford Row,” he told the man. “Drive as 
quickly as you can.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


"TIS mighty pleasant looking back 
Through sunny vistas on Life’s track. 

It sets the heart to beating fast 

To see those visions of the past, 


To hear once more the roundelays 
Of Childhood’s days. 


’Tis fine indeed to look ahead, 

To see the prizes richly spread 

Upon the gleaming banquet-board, 

Perhaps our own deserved reward, 

For these are fair, e’en though unwon, 
To look upon! 


The past is full of sweetness true. 
The skies of days to come are blue. 
Both prospects thrill, and yet I look 
Within no past or future book, 
So many treasures can be found 
By looking round! 
—Joun KeEnprICcK BANGs. 

















JHE side garden was 
full of sunset and si- 
lence and sleep and a 
hazy warmness, that 
seemed to rise up at 
Preston as he came 
into it, and say: 
“Peace be unto thee, 
and greater peace beyond.” Preston 
was rather an obtuse man, but. he 
heard ; and, as he dropped on the green 
seat in the angle of the wall, where 
Lacy had left a jumble of candy boxes, 
a banjo, and a dog collar, he said: 
“Thank the Lord!” very audibly. 

Out of the full-leaved apple tree 
above him, drifted an ‘“A-men,” sol- 
emnly intoned through the nose. 

Preston raised his eyebrows and his 
voice. 

“Hello, Eve,” he said. “What's do- 
ing ?” 

The tree burst into sudden fruit of a 
saucy face and bright eyes. 

“Picking apples, of course. 
eat my last candies—pig!”’ 

“It was not an apple that Eve stole,” 
said Preston, munching. “I’ve told 
you that before. Don’t you remember 
my showing you the real forbidden 
fruit, down in California?” 

“That big thing, like a bloated or- 
ange? I know better. Eve could never 
have got her teeth through the rind. It 
tastes like salt water and mustard.” 

“The rind was the part she gave 
Adam,” observed Preston, with con- 
viction, 

Lacy swung herself down, and hung 
2 


Don’t 





from the bough; a straight, slim girl 
figure, gripping with strong, capable 
hands. 

“T’ll go in, if you begin to be rude,” 
she said. “I cert’nly will. Do you 
know this is a four-feet drop? I did 
it yesterday.” 

“When you’ve killed yourself, one of 
these days,” said Preston, “I guess 
you'll likely be sorry.” 

“Me? It’s Teddy who'll have to be 
sorry. I say, Jack, I’ve got something 
else to confess to Teddy to-night. And 
I'll have to tell him right away, for it 
really was an awful thing.” 

“What was it?” 

Lacy kicked out her neat feet, as 
she swung. 

“Likely! I’m not engaged to you, 
honey. But it’s rather nervous work 
‘fessing to Teddy, you know. He's 
got notions. He cert’nly has. You 
know that.” 

Teddy Holdernesse had been at 
West Point with Preston for three 
years, and Preston nodded, beating the 
bottoms of the candy boxes, in search 
of skulkers 

“Sure. These blessed things are all 
girly paper and ribbons. What does 
he do with his notions, Lacy?” 

“Makes rows. We have—oh, such 
rows! You never heard anything like 
it. Cora Bell told me the other day 
that Teddy was a very attractive man, 
but she wouldn’t want him to show his 
teeth at her.” 

“You seem to rather enjoy it,” said 
Preston, watching critically. 
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“No-o. Why-—well, perhaps I do. 
You see, we have to make up again, 
and there never was any one in all the 
world so lovely at making up as Ted- 
dy. You should just hear the names 
he calls himself. Oh!” 


“T can guess,” said Preston, repress- 
ing himself. 
Lacy swung herself, a slim white 


pendulum, in the dusk. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful that, in all this 
big, fat world, with so many other peo- 
ple in it, Teddy and I should ever have 
found each other,” she said medita- 
tively. “And the funniest thing is that 
we never knew when we had found 
each other, for we’re not a bit alike. 
But there never was anybody like Ted- 
dy, was there?” 


“Never,” agreed Teddy’s chum, with 
inward reservations. 
Lacy dropped in a little heap, and 


breathed on her hands. 

“He'll see those marks when he 
comes to-night, and I guess he won't 
be pleased. Isn’t it funny that I’m al- 
ways doing something to make him 
mad, when I love him better than the 
sun and the moon and all the little 
stars ¢ = 

“You’re a woman, 
ton, in explanation. 

“My; I guess I am! 
can love Teddy so much. 
him, and love him. What?” 

A smudge on the dusk resolved into 
a manservant repeating a name. Lacy 
sprang up, with a broken shriek of de- 
light. 

“Teddy! Oh! Good-by, Jack.” 

She fled across the lawn, a white, 
swift moth in the gloaming; and Pres- 
ton grunted, betaking himself also to 
the house. 

“When a man marries a whirlwind, 
does he therefore reap destruction?” he 
said. 

In the dark morning room, Lacy 
was clinging to a darker blot among 
the shadows. 

“Teddy! Oh, Teddy! How per- 
fectly, divinely glorious ef you to come 
so early. And you’re going to be 


” suggested Pres- 


That’s why 1 


And love 


frightfully annoyed with me, darling, 
so we'll get it over right away, and 


have a real cute making up. Give me 
another kiss, and then get into the 
judge chair, and I'll go down on my 
knees, as I ‘always do——” 


“Hold on, Lacy.” Through the 
gloom, Holdernesse’s voice sounded 
strained and somewhat uneven. “I—I 


guess we'll cut that to-night.” 

“We cert’nly won’t. I’m going to 
tell you right away, honey. Down you 
go 1!” 

She thrust him back into the great, 
cushioned chair, and knelt before him, 
folding her hands on his knee. And 
her round young voice fell to the level 
of penitent confession. 

“T have been bad to-day. I truly 
have. And, just about an hour ago, I 
did the worst thing. It was when I 
was thinking of your coming, and all. 
I guess that’s what made me do it. 
Not that I’m blaming you, darling.” 
She stooped swiftly, and dropped a 
light kiss on his hand, and Holder- 
nesse winced from it. “But—but I 
get so perfectly, horribly happy that I 
just have to do things. I’d been rid- 
ing, you know, and I came up from 
the stables over the lower lawn. Har- 
ris had just cut the grass, and the feel 
of it—oh! It looked just lovely and 
soft and smelly; and there was no one 
about, and—it does sound perfectly 
frightful, Teddy, dear, but—I—turned 
a somerset.” 

Her voice sank to a whisper. 
lence followed it; grew, expanded in 
the dark room, until Lacy snatched 
both Holdernesse’s hands into hers. 

“Teddy! How dare you not answer 
me? Teddy! Say something. Honey, 
dearest, I was in my habit, and I’m 
perfectly certain I didn’t show more 
than my ankles. Teddy!” 

Holdernesse jumped. 

“I—I beg your pardon. I 
think I quite heard.” 

“You don’t think—you don’t think 
—Teddy, what’s the matter? You're 
sick! Darling, you're sick. Oh, 
you’re not to be sick! I won’t have 
it. I'll get you some brandy—and cod- 
liver oil 

Holdernesse was on his feet first, 


Si- 


don't 




















and his grip on her arm was over- 
Don’t be silly, Lacy. I am 
perfectly well.” 

“Then—what is it? Something has 
happened. Something dreadful has 
happened. My poor boy, don’t be 
afraid to tell me. Even if you’ve killed 
a bear or a bull or something in Wall 
Street, and have to go to prison, you 
must tell me, Teddy. Don’t be afraid 
that I haven’t pluck enough to help you 
bear it. I can be very brave, dear.” 

The fibre of her voice was suddenly 
sweet and strong and grave. Holder- 
nesse sweated before it. He drew his 
hand across his forehead. 

“God!” he said, in his throat. “How 
can I tell her? How can I tell her?” 

“Tell me, Teddy. Tell me. Quick!’ 

The stamp of her foot rang out on 
the last word like a rifle shot. Hol- 
dernesse would have faced the rifle 
shot with greater contentment. 

“T tried to write to you and I could 
not. And I reckoned that the—the 
only honorable way was to—to tell you 
myself. I—I 

He took a turn through the room, 
and came back to her. 

“When we were first engaged—it 
was a very sudden engagement. I 
guess we had only known each other 
about ten weeks—and it has occurred 
to me that—that as we had only known 
each other such a short time 

“We have been engaged eighteen 
months. I don’t call that such a very 
short time.” 

“B-but—it was very sudden, you 








know. And it has—it has occurred to 
me that, if either: of us had not been 
quite sure e 





“Sure of what?” 

He gave no answer. 

“Sure of what? Of our love for each 
other ?” 

There was no sound in the room but 
the echo of the puzzled young voice. 
Suddenly, she sprang to the switch,. 
and the merciless light flared up in 
the room. Holdernesse flinched from 
it, but the girl did not. She was look- 
ing at him as if her eyes would never 
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see anything else in all the world but 


his eyes. Then: 

“You are tired of me,” she said, very 
slowly. 

“No, no. Not that, Lacy. But——” 


“You are tired of me. 
“Lacy, be reasonable. I assure you 


I 





“You are tired of me.” 

Holdernesse looked away. The se- 
vere hours of self-torture which had 
finally keyed him up to this were each 
a separate strut and girder to brace 
him now before the naked truth she 
flung at him. 

“You Suddenly, the taut, vital 
voice and body seemed to crumble. She 
hurled herself on the floor, in such a 
gasping, contracted agony of sobs as 
drove Holdernesse beside himself with 
alarm. He picked her up, dropped her 
on a sofa, and rushed for water. 

“Lacy—Lacy, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t go on that way. Lacy, if you ‘d 
only look at the thing reasonably. 

The water was running down her 
neck, through her curls, over the face 
deep hid in the pillows. 

“Lacy, I—I’m a brute, but I can’t 
help it. Lacy—good Lord, what am I 
going to do? I say, have some more 
water, won’t you?” 

She struck the glass aside, with a 
force that spun it across the floor. Then 
she clipped him round the neck, with 
tight arms. 

“I didn’t mean it,” she sobbed. 
“Teddy, Teddy, did you hear what I 
said just mow? I—lI said you didn’t 
love me any more. Wasn't it a wicked, 
wicked thing to say? But I didn’t mean 
it. I—I don’t know what made me 
say it. Don’t be angry with me, dar- 
ling. I—I couldn’t bear you to be 
angry with me just now. Teddy, call 
me a silly little donkey. Scold me for 
saying such things. Oh, my own Ted- 
dy, I truly didn’t mean it!” 

Before his sight, the flushed face, 
tear wet, the piteous eyes, the quivering 
mouth. Before his inner knowledge— 
he broke away from her in a brutality 
born of desperation. 

“Lacy, a smash like this has got to 
be the very devil for us both, but I 








”” 
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guess there’s no way except to go slap 
through it. You—you didn’t make any 
mistake. I came to tell you just that.” 

She sat up, pushing her hair back 
with two slow hands. 

“IT don’t think—I quite understand. 
It all seems so funny. It sounds like 
your voice saying such funny things— 
and you’ve never kissed me, at all.” 
She hid her head again. “Oh, this 
can’t be me,” she wailed. “And it can’t 
be you. It isn’t you, Teddy, Teddy! 
Tell me it isn’t you saying—saying— 
oh, I don’t know what’s happened to 
me. I—I think something must have 
hit me.” 

Holdernesse came on both knees be- 
side her. 

“For God’s sake, don’t, Lacy,” he 
said. “You don’t know what it has 
meant to me to have to do this. But I 
knew it was being just one ace less of a 
cur than writing it. I can’t help it. 
On my honor as a man, I can’t help it. 
I tell you, it is impossible to control 
love, and when I found that my love 
for you was gone, I—I knew that I 
had to—to do this. I—oh, great 
Scott, if ever a man deserved horse- 


whipping! Lacy, just listen to me 
calmly for one moment.” 

“T can’t think,” she moaned. | 
don’t know what’s the matter. I can’t 
think.” 


Holdernesse moistened his lips, 

“Lacy, there’s no use shirking this 
now. It took me long enough to screw 
myself up to it, God knows, and I’ve 
got to stand it. You can’t say or think 
worse of me than I think of myself. 
But I’ve stopped loving you. I don’t 
know why. But I know I can’t help 
it. It sounds an awful thing for a man 
to say to a girl——” 

She flung him aside, and sat up. 

“You do know,” she said fiercely, 
“you do know why. There’s some- 
body else. There’s another girl you’re 
crazy for, as you used to be crazy for 
me. Tell me her name. Who is it? I 
will know. I will.” 

She was on her feet now, a blazing, 
white-hot fury. Holdernesse faced her 
with a gulp of relief. This mood was 


more easy to meet than the other. 


“There is no one else,” he said. “I 
—I guess it’s just that I have—have 
grown out of you. A man gets tired 
of puddings and jam as he grows 
older, and I reckon I’ve got tired of 
you_in the same way. You needn't 
think it’s costing me nothing to talk 
like this. I’m a cad and a cur and a 
brute, but I’d be worse if I let the thing 
go any farther. I don’t want to marry 
you, and I won’t marry you, and act a 
lie all my life. I won’t do it! And, 
as all this had to be said, why—I have 
come to you and said it. That’s all.” 

“Brave man,” said Lacy slowly. 
“Oh, you brave man! You grow tired 
of a thing, and you have the courage 
to throw it down, and tramp on it. I 
saw Phil do the same this morning in 
the nursery.” 

She walked a few steps, and came 
back to him. 

“When did you begin to tire of me?” 
she said. “Goon. I'll have the whole 
truth now.” 

“Some time ago. 
ago.” 

“Before Christmas.” 

“Before Christmas. I guess I knew 
then that I’d have to hit this trail some 
time. But I—I couldn’t get up nerve 
enough.” 

“You gave me that new riding whip 
at Christmas.” Lacy spoke softly, 
meditatively. “And I gave you that 
little Billiken, and told you to wear it 
on your watch chain forever and -ever. 
Oh! Have you got it on now? Ted- 
dy, you haven’t taken it off? Not my 
gift to you? Ah-h-h! Isn’t this a 
game we’re playing? Isn’t it some 
silly, stupid, dreadful game? I—I don’t 
want to play it any more——” Sud- 
denly, she ran into his arms, holding 
her face up. “Darling, don’t let us 
play it any more. Let’s pretend we 
never played it. Teddy, Teddy, you 
can’t go away from me. Kiss me, and 
tell me you'll never go away from me. 
See, you can’t. I know you want to 
kiss me, don’t you? Oh, don’t you 
love me just a little bit, still? I 
wouldn’t ask for more than just a little 
bit. I used to say I wouldn’t have any- 
thing but all of it, once. But now——~” 


Some months 

















“Just Heaven!” said Holdernesse, in 
his heart. “I came prepared for a 
gruelling, but did I deserve this?” 

“Teddy, I promise truly, truly never 
to do anything you don’t like again 
if only 

“Ah-h!. Stop it! Lacy, haven’t you 
any pride? Kick me, call me what you 
like, but don’t plead to me. Did you 
think I’d have come right here, and 
said what I have said, if I hadn’t meant 
to stick to it? Haven’t I put it plain 
enough for you yet?” 

She stared at him, with big, rounded 
eyes, and he met them doggedly, al- 
though his heart was hammering at 
his ribs. Then, slowly, very slowly, 
her gaze never faltering, she pulled off 
her ring. 

“Come here,” she said. 





Holdernesse moved forward three 
paces. 

“Hold out your hand.” 

Like a _ child preparing to be 
whipped, Holdernesse did it. She 
dropped the ring into his palm. 

“Now—go,” she said. 

A moment Holdernesse hesitated. 


Then he turned, and went out, closing 
the door reverently behind him. 


It was near midnight when Preston 
drifted into Holdernesse’s rooms, to 
see a big shape standing stolid against 
the far window, in a faint paleness of 
moonshine. 


“Good evening,” he remarked, 
switching on the lights. ‘Hope I don’t 
interrupt the party. You seem -to 


be dashed convivial in here. Got a nip 
handy, Ted?” 

“On the sideboard,” said Holder- 
nesse, unmoving. 

Preston raised his eyebrows as he 
went in search of the whisky; poured 
it, glanced at Holdernesse, whistled 
softly, and spoke. 

“You and Lacy been doing giddy 
stunts around each other again, eh? 
I was over there, a while back, and I 
heard that she’d locked herself in her 
room, and bunged up the keyhole. 
Trust a girl for thinking of that. Seems 
to point to some innate knowledge of 
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the human race, somehow. What's 
been doing this time, my son?” 

“Nothing. I’ve only told Lacy I 
won't marry her.” 

“What ?” 

“There are people in the next house,” 


observed Holdernesse. “Don’t you 
think it is rather late to disturb 
them ?” 


“Teddy, if you’ve gone off your 
head, say so, and I'll phone for the po- 
lice. If you’ve not, perhaps you'll be 
good enough to make this clear to my 
ordinary intellect.” 

“It’s clear enough, isn’t it? I’m 
tired of Lacy. I’ve been growing tired 
of her for months, and to-night I told 


her so. Is that clear enough?” 
“This,” remarked Preston, “is the 
limit.” He came over, and inspected 


the other man closely. “I don’t know 
how brain fever begins,” he said; “but 
you've certainly got it. What have you 
been eating—or drinking?” 

“Oh, don’t be a damned idiot!” Hol- 
dernesse wheeled suddenly, and Pres- 
ton saw his face, drawn and strained. 
The pipe between his shut teeth had 
certainly been long burnt out, but the 
man was indubitably sane. 

“It’s God’s truth,” he said. “I don’t 
love Lacy now.” 

“You hinted at that before, and I’ve 
kept track of the idea. Well?” 

“I found it out some months ago. 
And—gad—it was awful, awfulf I— 
I saw that I ought to tell her.” 

Preston whistled. 

“You saw that? In the name of the 
seven devils, what bit of flawed glass 
did you look through to see that?” 

“T had to see it! Better she should 
find out now than later.” 

“Certainly, if she had to find out at 

“Tf? A man can’t live a lie for- 
ever.” 

“He can have a good sporting try 
at it, though,” 

“T did. I tried for months. I tried 
in a whole bunch of ways But I knew 
it was all up. She had to know.” 

Preston was silent. 

“And you had to know. 
your mouth shut after 


You'll keep 
to-night, I 
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know; but to-night you'll tell me the 
truth. You think I shouldn’t have done 
it?” 

“Do you want a straight answer to 
that ?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then I won't give it. I happen to 
be thinking of something Lacy said to 
me this evening. She said she knew 
she was a woman, because she could 
love you so much.” 

“Ah-h! Don’t!” 

“Why not? Is Lacy the only one to 
be hurt?” Then, in sudden sternness: 
“Who is it? Who’s the other woman? 
A man doesn’t do this kind of thing 
without a reason.” 

“There’s no other woman, you fool. 
Heavens above, do you think I haven’t 
had enough of women to last me for 
the rest of my days? See here; I don’t 
know if I can knock my reasons into 
your thick head, but I’ve got to have a 
try. I've been in a pretty average hell 
for the last six months. Ever since I 
found out that she—she didn’t mean 
anything to me, now. I looked at the 
thing all around, and then I saw that 
the only honorable thing, the only thing 
for a gentleman to do 
“A what? Beg your pardon. Go 
on.” 

The dull red _crept up under the tan 
of Holdernesse’s face. 

“A gentleman,” he said firmly. ““She’s 
young, and this won't spoil her life 
now. It would have, if I’d kept on with 
it. She would have found out.” 

“She hadn’t found out in these six 
months.” 

“We see each other for a few hours 
once a week. Husband and wife have 





rather more intimate relations than 
that.” 
“And so you told her? Well? 


What did she say?” 

“I—I tried to make her think me a 
callous brute. I’ve succeeded, I guess. 
It will bring her pride to help her.” 

“H-m-m-m !” 

Preston paced the floor, in a long si- 
lence. Holdernesse stared out of the 
window. He had made no plea, no 
apology; he had asked no mercy in 


judgment from this man who was 
dearer to him than any living soul. 

At length, the slow, regular steps 
ceased. Preston stood still, and deliv- 
ered his opinions. 

“T reckon you got about as much as 
you wanted from Lacy over this, didn’t 
you? She isn’t a mother-pin-a-rose-on- 
me sort of lady when she’s roused. 
Well—I wouldn't speak till I’d heard 
your reasons. Seems to me they’re 
mighty poor ones, too. A man doesn’t 
live just for his own amusement. 
When he has once asked a woman to 
share his life, I guess he owes that 
woman something. He can’t drop her 
like a hot potato, just because he 
doesn’t happen to feel hungry. And 
that little girl—why, you were about 
all there was to her life. And because 
you'd not got the grit to stick to her as 
she stuck to you, you go around and 
break her heart, just in any old time at 
all. Then you come to me, and say: 
‘Yea, I have walked uprightly—even I. 
Pat me on the back.’ I tell you, you 
make me tired.” 

“You— you think me a cad, then?” 


“Sorry. But if you put it that way 
—I do.” 
“Thanks.” Holdernesse _ turned, 


“Now, let me tell you 
a bit of truth. You don’t know one 
damned thing about it. You’ve never 
pledged yourself to spend all your life 
with a girl. You've never known what 
it is to find out suddenly that you didn’t 
want to spend it with her; that some- 
thing which used to be alive in you 
was dead—dead. So dead that blow- 
ing on the ashes only made them swirl 
up, and choke and blind you. You've 
never known what it is to lie in word 
and deed every time you came near 
that girl. To tell her you loved her, 
when you reckoned the lie ought to 
blister your lips the next minute. To 
kiss her, when you knew your kiss 
was an insult, because there was no 
love behind it. To—oh, pshaw! 
What’s the good of talking to you!” 


speaking levelly. 


“\Was—was it as bad as that, Ted- 
dy ?” 
“As bad? worse, 


No. Much 
What’s the use of talking ?” 
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“You—of course if you felt that way, 
I guess you had no choice but to do 
what you did. I’m deuced sorry for 
Lacy. Oh, damn it all, Teddy, I am 
half wild because you’ve given any liv- 
ing soul the power to think badly of 
you, That—that kid has the right to 
sit in judgment on you, and call you a 
cur. And she will, too. It—by Jove, 
that does get me on the raw.” 

“I hope she will. I can’t think of 
anything I’d like better just now. A 
woman can hate a man and love him, 
but she can’t despise him and love him, 
If you can help Lacy to despise me, 
I'll be eternally grateful.” 

“Who? Me? Not much! I guess 
I wouldn’t have done it myself. At 
least, I hope not. I mean—well, no 
one is going to call you names in my 
hearing, anyway.” 

“They can say what they like, for 
me. Are you going home to-night? 
It is past two o'clock.” 

“Why, I Preston was staring 
at the other, with a suddenly awakened 
gaze. “Teddy, by the look of you, 
you've had the biggest doing I’ve seen 
a man’s face show yet. I—I don’t be- 
lieve I saw you before, somehow. I 
—’pon my soul ¥ 

“Oh, dry up, confound you! 
you going? ’Night.” 

Preston went out into the dark, 
shaking his head gravely. 

“For the ways of a woman are far 
to seek and kittle to bind,” he said. 
“But the ways of a human man——” 

Several immature feelings and two 
full-grown ones drew Preston much to 
Lacy in the days that came after. The 
two full-grown feelings happened to 
be jealousy and pity; jealousy for Hol- 
dernesse’s name, which this slip of a 
girl had it in her power to blacken so 
shamefully, pity for the girl herself, 
with her proud front to the world and 
her storms of passionate weeping when 
Preston only was by. 

For a space, Holdernesse went out 
of both their lives, and, by mutual and 
wordless consent, his name was put in 
a grave somewhere, and buried. Lacy 
stamped on that grave at times; at 
times she cried over it; again she 








Are 


evinced a catlike desire to scratch it up 
and look at the bones. But Preston 
railed it in by that obtuseness of un- 
derstanding which is a better weapon 
to parry with than the finest Toledo 
blade; and it was the girl who first 
began to forget that it still was there. 

It is not known in how far the devil 
is personally responsible for the be- 
havior of the people of the earth, but 
it is certain that Holdernesse’s return 
to New York was preceded by such a 
cataclysm as man’s unaided powers 
could not have projected. Preston 
most innocently brought it on himself, 
when he carried a letter received that 
morning to Lacy, in the side garden. 
It was a nice letter, for Preston’s rec- 
ords were good, and it offered him 
much work and high pay under the 
blessing of a big Illinois engineering 
firm. 

Preston went over the river in a 
windy delight that was rare with him, 
and he came straight through the 
house to Lacy in the garden. Lacy 
did not climb trees now; she painted 
them; and, at Preston’s step, she 
pointed a dripping brush toward an 
Oregon pine in the corner. 

“Is that tree blue or green?” she 
demanded. 

“Green, of course,” said 
relying on his school teaching. 
are always green.” 

“It is blue,” said Lacy. “Prussian 
blue, with a dab of burnt sienna.” She 
flung down the brush. “It is terrible 
to know anything intimately. It cer- 
tainly is. Nothing is what it seems. 
Not even a tree.” 

Preston was inspecting the splashes 
on the canvas. 


Preston, 
“Trees 


“Eh? What? Intimately? I sup- 
pose so. I say, little girl, I came along 
to get your congratulations. What do 
you think? Eh?” 

Lacy wheeled on her stool. 

“You’re not engaged ?” 

“Engaged! Nothing! No. See 


this, though. There'll be all kinds of 
luck chasing me, after this, Lacy.” 
Lacy read the letter slowly; read it 
again; crumpled it in her hand. 
“Are you going?” she said. 
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“Am I going? Am I—we-ell, I guess 
I am! My dear girl, ten thousand 
other fellows would be glad to take 
that job till the cows come home.” 

Lacy turned back to her painting, 
and proceeded to make the Oregon 
pine scarlet. Preston stared, with 
puckered brows. At last, he said: “Aw- 
fully obliged to you for the interest 
you take in me.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“Oh, but I had to. 
are rare between people who have 
known each other such a short time. 
May I have my letter back, please?” 

Lacy flipped the ball sideways. Then 
she kicked the easel over, sprang up, 
and ran at Preston, hiding her face on 
his arm, 

“Oh, Jack, don’t be a blue tree,” she 
sobbed. “Don’t be anything but what 
you’ve always seemed. Why, you— 
you’ve been the best chum a girl ever 


Such instances 


had since that—that awful time last 
year. You are all I’ve got left. You 
remind me of when I was young. Oh, 


don’t go! Dear Jack, don’t go away 
and leave me!” 

Preston. could never have explained 
how his arms got up around her, and 
her head came under his chin. 

“Poor little girl!” he said. ‘Poor 
dear little girl! You're nineteen next 
week, Lacy, and all your life is to 
come. You don’t want to cry at losing 
an old chap like me out of it.” 

“B-but y-you are sorry for me, and 
I like to have some one sor-sorry for 
me. Oh, Jack 

When Preston os back to his rooms, 
an hour later, he locked the door be- 
hind him; compounded a strong nip, 
drank it, and sat down to sort out his 
sensations. Two ideas tossed vivid and 
vital on top of the vortex. Item one, 
he was engaged to Lacy. Item two, 
he was going to refuse the offer of 
that Illinois engineer firm, which hap- 
pened to desire bachelors only. He 
dropped his head in his hands, and 
stared at the floor. 

“Now, what devil out of them all 
managed to corral me into such a mess 
as this?” he said. 

His world went round him giddily, 


offering no grip that would hold. His 
work and Lacy; Lacy and his work. 
Then Holdernesse came into the spin- 


ning medley, and memory of him 
drove Preston to his feet. 

“Why—I don’t care for her any 
more than Teddy did,” he said. 


Five minutes he spent in congested 
and very earnest thought. Then: 
“What happens to a man who has made 
a condemned ass of himself?” he said. 

In the next half hour he tried to 
find out. But the devil who had sud- 
denly cut up his life into a jig-saw puz- 
zle, and scattered the pieces, had not 
yet placed his neck beneath Preston’s 
foot when Holdernesse himself ham- 
mered on the door, and proceeded to 
make Preston forget the past and the 
future for ten gladsome minutes. 

“Of course you heard from that IIli- 
nois firm this morning,” said Holder- 
nesse. “But you don’t understand the 
full beauty of the thing yet, my inno- 
cent. It’s an official secret, but I 
wormed it out of Deflin when I was 
around in Illinois last week. It’s those 
bastion flankings you put into the Al- 
berta water works that did the trick, 
Jack. They’re crazy to get you down 


at Panama now. It’s a cinch, I tell 
you. It’s a—why, I'd be hitting that 
trail at daybreak to-morrow, if i were 


in your shoes. When do you pull 
out ?” 

Preston stared blankly. Memory 
had come back with a force that hit 


him. 

“Eh? I don’t know,” he said. 

“Have you written yet ?” 

“No. I- 

“You'll just sit down and do it right 
away, then. Man alive, do you expect 
them to hold that job down for -you 
till you choose to wake up and reach 
out for it? Get busy, I tell you, and I'll 
have a pipe. Where do you keep your 
tobacco? I’m cleaned out.” 

He hunted among boxes and papers 
on the mantelshelf and table, whistling 
softly to himself, and Preston sat 





down with a blank sheet spread out 
before him. 

There was a wide choice of letters 
One to Lacy, 


at his command. saying 











that the occurrence of two hours back 
was a madness for which he hoped to 
be ‘forgiven. One to the Illinois firm, 
saying that he was coming on the 
morning train. Or one to Lacy, saying 
that he had forgotten whether it was 
pearls or sapphires that she wanted for 
her engagement ring. Or one to the 
Illinois firm, regretting that he was 
unable to accept their flattering offer. 
Or one 

He chewed his pen handle, 
groaned. Holdernesse looked up. 

“What's the trouble?” he asked. 

“How often has a man a right to 
remake his opinions, Teddy ?” 

“Just so often as he grows out of 
‘em. What second-hand garbage shop 
did you dig this tobacco up from? It’s 
filthy stuff.” 

“Mackay sent it along off his planta- 
tion,” said Preston, and went back to 
his jig-saw puzzle. 

It was an utterly impossible and un- 
heard-of thing for a girl to be twice 
jilted by men who had professed to 
be fond of her. Only a despicable cad 
would think of such brutality for a 
moment. Lacy had never pretended to 
love him—was too young to know the 
meaning of the word. She had imag- 
ined that her heart was broken when 
Teddy left her; and here she was, will- 
ing to marry another man within the 
year. Such childishness showed that 





and 


she wasn’t fit to decide a matter like 
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this for herself. A man ought to ask 
her father—but, then, Preston had not 
had the slightest intention of asking 
anybody. He was eternally blest if he 
knew why he had. 

There was good horse sense in every 
word Teddy had said that night. No 
getting around that. A man had no 
right to link up into double harness 
with a woman he didn’t care one little 
damn about. When Lacy was a few 
years older, she would be the first to 
recognize the truth of that, too. 

At the window, Holdernesse stirred, 
and Preston reached out, and dug the 
pen into the ink pot. 

Poor little girl, how she had carried 
all her troubles to Preston through the 
last year! How she had trusted him 
never to fail her! But she would do 
better with some one her own age. 
She had been keenly cut by that first 
business, and if—but no one knew of 
this yet. No one would know until 
he bought the ring, and so But 
she knew herself, and, therefore—but 
—but 

“Hurry up with that thing, will 
you?” said Holdernesse from the win- 
dow. “You don’t want to miss to- 
night’s mail, you juggins.” 

Preston glanced round at him. Then 
he dug in the ink pot again, and wrote: 








Dear Sirs: In reply to your favor of the 
fifteenth inst., I shall be pleased to accept—— 








CHAPTER I. 


T was in the glaring 
sunlight of a hot mid- 
day in July, at the in- 
tersection of Broad- 
way and Forty-fifth 
Street—one of the 
m busiest localities of 
= all New York—that 
the crime was committed. 

For simplicity, effectiveness, and 
brazen audacity, nothing in the volumi- 
nous records of the metropolitan police 
has ever equaled this extraordinary 
tour de force, which was planned, en- 
gineered, and carried out with a gen- 
eralship amounting almost to genius. 

If you are permitted to examine the 
personal diary of the greatest Secret 
Service operator of modern times, you 
may, perhaps, come upon a brief record 
reading thus: 


Cuyler, Eleanor White, unmarried; 
twenty-two years. Medium height, plump 
rather than slender; hair brown and wavy; 
eyes dark blue, large, full of vitality; com- 
plexion light, creamy, but tanned by sun; 
high color. Dimple in cheek near corner 
of left eye, visible only when speaking or 
laughing. 

Tailor-made suit of brown 
white embroidered trimming. 
Oxford shoes, wide ribbon ties. Golden tan 
stockings. Long white gloves. Picture hat 
of light straw with bows, et cetera, of brown 
and white. 

Noticeably erect carriage. 
usual distinction. 

Daughter of Mortimer Cuyler, senior part- 
ner banking house Cuyler & Co., Wall Street, 
New York, and Lombard Street, London. 

Crime committed between twelve, noon, 





linen with 
Light tan 


No other un- 


and one o'clock, July 16. 
Took charge of case July 21, at request 
from White House. 


If this were merely a story, it would 
not matter much where we should be- 
gin, or end. But, as it is an effort to 
unfold, for the first time, a most curi- 
ous chapter from real life, about which 
society of two continents has talked in 
asides ever since, it is better to proceed 
chronologically, and in an orderly man- 
ner, going forward, step by step, page 
by page, until the recital is concluded. 
Wherefore, we will begin, at about 
twelve-fifteen o’clock, that fatal July 
noonday, when Eleanor Cuyler, and her 
aunt, Mrs. Hazard, were walking slow- 
ly through Fifty-fifth Street toward 
Seventh Avenue. They had just come 
from Winthrop’s studio, where Eleanor 
had given a final sitting for her por- 
trait, and glad were they that more sit- 
tings would not be required, now that 
the usual burst of midsummer heat 
had suddenly taken possession of the 
great city. 

“As I was saying,” Mrs. Hazard re- 
marked, trying to keep within the belt 
of shadow cast by the monotonous row 
of dwellings flanking the sidewalk, “as 
I was saying, all I have to do is to go 
uptown, take a rapid glance through 
the house, and then meet you at the 
ferry in time for the two-thirty train.” 

“Does Hawkins know you’re coming 
to the house?” Eleanor inquired, tilt- 
ing her white parasol a bit farther, 

“Yes, I telephoned her, so she’ll prob- 
ably have luncheon ready for me.” 

“I’m not huigry—if I am, I can stop 
in somewhere on Twenty-third Street. 
My! I’m glad that old portrait is done, 
so far as I am concerned.” 

Mrs. Hazard smiled indulgently. 

“Mark my words,” she said in re- 














joinder, “that is a finer portrait than 
you think. Sheldon Winthrop is going 
to win, as a painter, and I’m not sure 
but your picture will help him a long 
step toward success.” 

“Oh, he’s a nice boy!” Eleanor as- 
sented, with an impatient little flirt of 
her parasol. “But he’s some distance 
yet from the ‘R. A.’ hall-mark.” 

By this time the two ladies had 
reached the corner of Seventh Avenue. 
A surface car, bound downtown, 
clanged and whirred toward them. 

“If you hurry a little you can catch 
it,” Mrs. Hazard suggested. “Don’t 
forget—the two-thirty boat!” 

“If I’m not there,” the girl called 
over her shoulder, “don’t wait for me 
—I may take a notion to run out and 
spend the night with Sallie.” 

“All right!’ Mrs. Hazard replied. 

She stood still for a moment watch- 
ing her niece step aboard the car, and 
waved her a little farewell as she en- 
tered the huge, yellow vehicle, which 
leaped forward on its way downtown. 


At that moment—in broad daylight, 
from one of the busiest spots of all 
New York—Eleanor Cuyler, daughter 
of a noted financier, herself well known 
and beloved by society, vanished as 
completely as if she had been carried 
from earth to sky by supernatural 
agency. 


CHAPTER II. 


The foregoing events, which we have 
endeavored to record with complete ex- 
actness, happened on Monday, July six- 
teenth. Eleanor’s father had spent the 
preceding Saturday and Sunday at his 
summer place, according to his usual 
custom, which was well known; as was 
also the further fact that this year he 
was spending the rest of the week in 
town, working all day at his office, and 
sitting up late at night with railroad 
presidents, and so-called “coal barons,” 
and labor leaders, in an effort to pre- 
vent a threatened strike of anthracite 
miners, which would seriously affect 
the November elections. 

Ever since the death of Cuyler’s 
wife, years previous, his sister, Mrs. 
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Hazard, had presided over his several 
homes, and had tri-d as best she might 
to be a mother to his motherless, only 
child. Under her love and care and 
sympathetic oversight, the child had 
grown to be a charming, accomplished 
young woman, who had seen the best 
of smart society here and abroad, who 
had explored the Yosemite, coached 
through Norway, fished and hunted 
in Canadian wilds, and had managed to 
escape the idea that she had a “mis- 
sion” in life. 

And she had lived at home and 
abroad, happy, light-hearted, always 
welcomed everywhere, and so great a 
favorite that she was as much in de- 
mand for week-end visits as if she were 
an eligible bachelor. She went away 
so often for a few days that Mrs. Haz- 
ard thought nothing of it when the girl 
failed to meet her at the ferry. 

“She has decided to go up the Hud- 
son and visit Sallie, after all,’ she said 
to herself, knowing that a telephone to 
the town house would bring a maid and 
sufficient clothing to Eleanor, wherever 
she might be. 

The railroad journey across Long Is- 
land was as hot and dusty and uncom- 
fortable as it always is in summer, and 
right glad was Mrs. Hazard to leave 
the train and step into a waiting car- 
riage, which rapidly spun over smooth 
highways to the cool, shady entrance of 
her brother’s place, Gull Point. 

At four o'clock she telephoned Cuy- 
ler’s office to ascertain whether by any 
chance he were coming out to dine and 
spend the night. Young Johnson, Cuy- 
ler’s secretary, at the other end of the 
wire, replied in the negative: Mr. Cuy- 
ler was spending the night on board his 
yacht, cruising in the Sound. Three or, 
four other gentlemen were to be with 
him in an important conference, for 
which reason Mrs. Hazard would 
please regard the matter as extremely 
confidential. 

Few financiers of prominence would 
trust the women of their families with 
such information. Cuyler, however, 
knew and appreciated his sister’s cal- 
ibre of discretion. 

That evening passed, and Tuesday, 
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and Tuesday night, with no word from 
Eleanor. This in itself was not 
strange, but the hot weather made Mrs. 
Hazard nervous. So quite early on 
Wednesday she telephoned Sallie Ham- 
ilton, over on the Hudson, and learned 
that Eleanor had not been there for a 
month. 

The news shocked her momentarily. 
Then she decided that Eleanor was 
making a visit elsewhere, and rang up 
Cuyler’s town house to ascertain wheth- 
er the girl had sent for a maid and an 
outfit sufficient for a few days, 

Hawkins, the housekeeper, replied 
that no word had been received from 
Miss Cuyler, and then it was that Mrs. 
Hazard told the telephone manager to 
give her immediate connection with 
her brother’s office. 

In five minutes she had Mortimer 
Cuyler on the wire, and told him that 
she could get no word of Eleanor. 

In five minutes more he had given 
her explicit instructions to call up, one 
after the other, every friend Eleanor 
had, whom she might possibly visit, on 
the New Jersey coast, along the Hud- 
son, and in Westchester County, add- 
ing, finally, that Mrs. Hazard was to 
telephone him again as soon as this was 
done. 

Then Cuyler spoke rapidly to John- 
son, and the secretary hurriedly left 
the banking house on an errand that 
took him to every police station and 
hospital in the great, sullen, cruel city 
—and finally to the morgue. 


CHAPTER III. 


The express which had pulled out of 
Jersey City at midnight slowly panted 
its way into the dingy station at Wash- 
ington, Saturday morning, and came 
to a stop nearly an hour late. The 
first person to leave the train was a 
tall, broad-shouldered, thick-set man, 
somewhat past middle age, who swung 
from the forward steps of the first 
Pullman before the wheels had fairly 
ceased moving, and made his way 
through the train shed with long, rap- 
id strides. 

His whole being was the personifi- 


cation of power, decision, force—men- 
tal, as well as physical. He stepped 
lightly, but each footstep seemed a 
command. One hand, bronzed and 
shaded by short dark hairs, gripped a 
small satchel ; the other carried a tight- 
ly rolled umbrella, Shoes of light tan, 
gray trousers and sack coat, white 
piqué waistcoat, dark blue four-in-hand 
tie bearing a stickpin with a single 
pearl, were features of his costume. A 
straw hat with generous brim was 
pulled slightly forward, shielding from 
the glare of the hot July morning a 
pair of gray eyes; wonderful eyes, 
deep-set, piercing, gleaming, unyield- 
ing, before which men quailed, and 
hesitated, and became silent. Usually 
steady, direct, uncompromising, those 
eyes to-day were restless, anxious, as 
well they might be, for Mortimer Cuy- 
ler, senior member of Cuyler & Com- 
pany, one of the greatest banking 
houses in Wall Street, had passed two 
sleepless nights, and practically three 
days of ceaseless apprehension. 

As Cuyler strode into the station and 
through it toward the street, those 
whom he met—the few passengers, the 
usual riffraff of negro hangers-on, and 
the railway employees—instinctively 
fell back, making way for him. A 
minute later he stepped into a ram- 
shackle cab and spoke two words: 

“Beecham, quick !” 

It was the slowest month of the slow- 
est season in the year. Official Wash- 
ington, diplomatic Washington, social 
Washington, had shut up shop weeks 
previous, and had _ fled to the 
Adirondacks, to Maine, to Newport, 
to the Great Lakes, to Europe—any- 
where to escape the enervating, life- 
sapping heat of the national capital. 
The President alone had remained 
longer than usual, laboriously attend- 
ing to details of unfinished business, as 
was his conscientious custom. Conse- 
quently the hotel corridors were empty, 
and before the momentary commotion 
made by the cab’s arrival had sub- 
sided a porter and a bellboy were 
hurrying down the steps, Cuyler tossed 
his cabman half a dollar, let go of his 
satchel and wumbrella—which were 
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caught respectively by the porter and 
the bellboy before they touched the 
pavement—and entered the cool, airy 
corridor. 

The room clerk on duty in the office 
recognized him before he was fairly off 
the street and spoke to the manager, 
who quickly stepped around in front 
to meet and greet this distinguished 
patron. 

“Any message for me?” the banker 
demanded. 

“Yes, sir—a long-distance telephone. 
Here it is; I took it off the wire my- 
self. From your office at eight-thirty 
this morning, sent by Mr. Johnson— 
your secretary, isn’t he?” 

Cuyler did not take the trouble to 
reply. He grasped the bit of paper 
from the hotel man’s fingers silently, 
and read the message thereon: 


Not a clue as yet. JouHNSON. 


“Anything else?” 

“No, sir—nothing.”’ 

“T'll go to my room,” said Cuyler, 
stepping toward the elevator. Then, 
without pausing, he added: “Have 
breakfast ready in twenty-five min- 
utes—cantaloupe, poached eggs, cof- 
fee, hot corn bread, and all the New 
York papers,” he concluded, as the car 
shot up the shaft. 

“Very good, sir,” the hotel man re- 
plied, his voice floating up after the 
car. 


Mortimer Cuyler, refreshed by a 
quick shower, came down again on the 
minute, and walked into the café below 
the street level. His breakfast was 
ready. 

The newly arrived guest tasted of 
the melon, then picked up the New 
York morning newspapers, which lay 
close by, and rapidly scanned the head- 
lines, discarding one after another as 
he failed to find that which he was 
looking for. He had just finished close 
study of the Herald’s “Personal” col- 
umn, when a bellboy trotted down from 
the office and into the café, followed 
leisurely by a dignified, elderly man— 
white hair and mustache, linen suit, 
low shoes—who carried a sealed en- 


velope in one hand, his straw hat in 
the other. 

“Mr. Cuyler, sir?” the bellboy in- 
quired, with deep respect, and as the 
banker looked up, he added: “A White 
House messenger, sir.” 

Cuyler took the envelope and drew 
from it a sheet of paper bearing the 
simple blue lettering of the White 
House stationery. The note had been 
written but a few minutes previous, 
and read as follows: 


Dear Mr. Cuyrer: The President re- 
ceived your telegram of last evening, say- 
ing you would arrive in Washington early 
to-day. The President directs me to say 
that he would be very glad indeed to see you, 
and suggests that you call before eleven 
o'clock, rather than later, if the time men- 
tioned suits your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
EIGH ALBERTS, 
Secretary to the President. 


Cuyler glanced at his watch. 

“Tell the messenger there is no re- 
ply,” he said to the bellboy, rising from 
his chair and laying aside his nap- 
kin. 

“Are you ready for the coffee and 
eggs, sir?” a waiter inquired, 

“T’ve had enough,” the guest an- 
swered, 


There had been a heavy shower be- 
fore daybreak, of that morning, but al- 
ready every drop had disappeared from 
the baking asphalt and brick pave- 
ments. The few persons whom Cuyler 
met, as he strode along the streets, 
were walking slowly; and the garden- 
ers in the public grounds were going 
about their work very leisurely. But 
he kept up his rapid gait, and in a few 
minutes reached his destination. 

Passing through the White House 
grounds and arriving at the historic 
building itself, Cuyler mounted the 
steps leading to the floor whereon were 
situated the executive offices and the 
living rooms of the President’s family. 

At the head of the stairway stood the 
President’s doorkeeper, guarding the 
entrance to the cabinet room, and he 
saluted the financier, recognizing him 
at a glance. 

“Would you be so kind as to step 
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into the secretary’s office?” the door- 
keeper said. “The President is en- 
gaged just now.” 

“Certainly,” Cuyler replied, mount- 
ing two steps to the left, and passing 
along a corridor. 

When the banker stepped into the 
office of Mr. Alberts, half a dozen men, 
and a few women, were there ahead of 
him, hoping to have an interview with 
the President; some of them had defi- 
nite reason for seeing the chief execu- 
tive, but the majority were merely 
“handshakers.” 

“Can you wait a few moments, Mr. 
Cuyler?” Alberts inquired. “The Pres- 
ident is engaged, but I will tell him 
you are here.” 

“Certainly—kindly request him not 
to put anything aside. I would pre- 
fer to wait, as my call may take half 
an hour,” 

“Very good, sir,” Alberts responded, 
turning and walking through another 
door at the end of his office. 

Two men were chatting in under- 
tone by the windows, as Cuyler sat 
down, and a Civil War veteran, with 
one leg gone, nudged the white-haired 
little woman by his side, as they, too, 
recognized the newcomer, The pros- 
perous-looking men exchanged swift 
glances—each noted instantly Cuyler’s 
haggard face—and their minds flew to 
Wall Street. 

What was going to happen? 

What had brought to the White 
House, in the hottest weather of the 
year, one of the great bankers of the 
world? 

A door near one corner of the room 
was suddenly opened, and a well-known 
representative came out, closely fol- 
lowed by the President, who bowed to 
those present, and extended his hand 
to the latest arrival, saying: 

“Mr. Cuyler—good morning. 
glad to see you.” 

The door closed again and the bank- 
er followed the President into the cabi- 
net room, which the President then 
used as his office, Sitting at the head of 
the old-fashioned cabinet table. This 
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morning, however, the nation’s chief 
executive did not pause there, but led 


the way into the circular library, just 
beyond, where he and his visitor seated 
themselves. 

“I’m glad to see you!” the President 
repeated cordially. 

“I’m glad to be here, Mr. President,” 
said Cuyler. “I want your help in an 
important matter—in a most important 
matter.” 

The President always was dignified, 
and now he became grave, serious. His 
eyes did not lose: their habitual calm, 
but sprang alight with eagerness to as- 
sist a political supporter, and an old 
personal friend. 

“For years, Mr. Cuyler,” he said 
earnestly, ‘“‘you have been a bulwark of 
strength to me, an unfailing inspira- 
tion—a practical believer in our peo- 
ple and in our country. Everything I 
have, all I can command,” he added 
gently, “is at your service.” 

After a moment’s silence, the other 
looked up from the paper knife his 
fingers had been nervously balancing. 

“I have had more blows in the face 
than the world will ever guess, Mr. 
President. But this time it is a stab to 
the very heart. Eleanor disappeared on 
Monday and I can get no trace of her.” 

“Your daughter!” the President ejac- 
ulated, leaning forward on the desk. 

fhe other bowed. “She disappeared 
Monday about noon. This is Saturday. 
She has vanished—blotted out as if she 
had never been.” 

The President turned slightly and 
glanced through the window. He could 
not bear to see those anxious eyes, and 
the suggestion of trembling about that 
masterful chin. 

“What has been done? What can be 
done? What do you suspect?” he said 
finally, 

As briefly as possible the banker ex- 
plained the entire situation. 

The President rose from his chair, 
quiet as ever, calm, reserved, but mas- 
terful in every fibre of his being. 

“Mr. Cuyler,” he said, his low voice 
fairly ringing with decision, “we will 
find your daughter! You may rest as- 
sured of that. Unless some accident 
has unhappily befallen, she will be re- 
stored to you alive and well.” 
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“There has been no accident, sir. 
When she failed to meet Mrs. Hazard 
at the ferry it was supposed she would 
go to my country place by a later train. 
I spent Monday night in town. Wed- 
nesday morning Mrs. Hazard tele- 
phoned me of Eleanor’s nonappearance. 
I requested her to telephone several 
friends in New Jersey, and up the Hud- 
son, and in Westchester County, think- 
ing possibly the girl had suddenly 
changed her plans and forgot to tell 
her aunt. This Mrs. Hazard did, and 
notified me late Wednesday afternoon 
of her failure to get a trace of 
Eleanor.” 

“And then?” the President asked. 

“Then I sent Johnson, my secretary, 
to all the hospitals looking after a 
mythical stenographer of my daughter’s 
appearance. Johnson, of course, did not 
give his real name, or use mine.” 

“Did you notify the police, or call on 
a private detective agency ?” 

Cuyler shook his head. 

“It would get into the newspapers at 
once,” he said, “and that would be 
simply awful. Our lives, our home, 
our friends, our clothes, would be dis- 
cussed and lied about; all sorts of in- 
nuendos would be thrown out with dev- 
ilish cunning; that I had driven her 
from home; that she might be a victim 
of alcohol or cocaine—you know, Mr. 
President, you know,” he concluded, 
scarcely trying to conceal a sigh of 


despair. 

“Yes, I know—I know,” the Presi- 
dent assented soberly, nodding his 
head. 


“T cannot call on the police, or on 
private detectives,” Cuyler repeated, 
“but you can give me, by a single word, 
the far-reaching power of another or- 
ganization of the kind; a body of men 
who have no equals, and who are to 
be trusted absolutely. I ask, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the aid of the Federal Secret 
Service.” 

“You may rest assured that your 
wishes will be gladly met,” the Presi- 
dent exclaimed. “It so happens that we 
have here in Washington, or very close 
to the city, the man whom I consider to 
be the most remarkable detective liv- 


ing—certainly the most remarkable de- 
tective living in this country. He is 
not a regular member of the Secret 
Service, but through a proper financiat 
arrangement the government has the 
right to call on him for special work of 
a peculiarly difficult character. He is 
in reality the chief consulting officer of 
the service. 

“Just at present this man, Wotsirb, is 
not engaged on any government mat- 
ter, I believe. Under these circum- 
stances he is wholly at liberty to do 
work for other people—but he very sel- 
dom can be induced to take up private 
cases. He prefers to work for the gov- 
ernment alone. I suggest that you com- 
municate with Wotsirb, put your case 
in his hands, and let him go ahead ex- 
actly as he chooses. Do this, and your 
daughter will be found.” 

“T'll follow your advice implicitly, 
Mr. President. And I thank you again.” 

The President pressed a button on 


his desk. His secretary appeared al- 
most instantly. 
“Alberts, kindly get word out 


to Wotsirb at once that Mr. Cuyler has 
an important private matter needing im- 
mediate attention. Tell him, further- 
more, that it is my special and earnest 
request that he serve Mr. Cuyler’s in- 
terests as he would serve mine in an 
emergency. Inform Mr. Cuyler at his 
hotel, without delay, what Wotsirb’s 
reply is.” 

Alberts waited, expectant, but the 
President nodded dismissal, and he left 
the room, the banker following a mo- 
ment later. 


CHAPTER IV. 


He had scarcely reached his apart- 
ment on the fourth floor of his hotel 
when the telephone therein buzzed, and 
over it Alberts told him that the person 
they had spoken about would call at 
two-thirty. Cuyler called up his New 
York office to talk with Johnson. 

This confidential man, long in his 
employ, and something more than the 
usual private secretary, replied that 
there was no news. He had visited 
twenty public institutions without giv- 
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ing his name, to inquire after a hypo- 
thetical stenographer, who was miss- 
ing from her home, and that afternoon 
was to extend his search to Jersey 
City, Newark, and Hoboken. 

The financier listened with the in- 
tentness habitual to him, and at the 
close of Johnson’s report briefly gave 
his orders. 

“Keep on the same line until eight 
o'clock. Meet me in Jersey City on 
arrival of the Congressional Limited 
this evening.” 

He rang off, and sank into a great 
willow chair to rest for a few moments. 
But again the buzzer rang insistently, 
and the operator said: 

“Mr. Cuyler? One minute, please— 
New York wants you on the long dis- 
tance.” 

The crackle of electric currents mo- 
mentarily irritated the banker’s ear, 
and then he recognized the voice of his 
right-hand man in his banking house: 

“That you, Mr. Cuyler? Yes, this 
is Bloodgood. After fairly strong open- 
ing the market suddenly sagged, and 
took a sharp downward turn on vague, 
indefinite rumors that you had suffered 
a sunstroke, and that the news was be- 
ing concealed. Immediately a sharp, 
determined attack commenced all along 
our line. Almost everything went off 
five and six points, and it is getting 
worse. Seems to be a concerted, well- 
planned raid from some source—prob- 
ably foreign, I think. The office is full 
of reporters, extra editions of the after- 
noon papers are out, and the Street is 
highly excited. What are your instruc- 
tions ?” 

Cuyler glanced at his watch. Then 
he spoke clearly, decisively, briefly, as a 
general would, knowing his strength, 
in a sudden engagement. For the mo- 
ment everything else was forgotten, 
thrown instantly out of his considera- 
tion—even Eleanor and the reason for 
his presence in a distant city. 

“Send strong supporting orders— 
you have forty minutes left before the 
market closes, at twelve. Pile them in. 





Give out an authoritative, definite state- 
ment that I am away from town only 
for the day, that I have telephoned you 


this, personally. If the situation de- 
mands it, add that I am in excellent 
health, that the opposition is evidently 
trying to take advantage of my tem- 
porary absence to create a scare, and 
that the whole thing looks like a regu- 
lar happening of the ‘silly season.’ Tell 
the newspaper men I will be at the Me- 
tropolis Club at nine-thirty to-night, 
and can see them if they wish to call 
there. Anything further ?” 

“Nothing, sir,” said 
“Good-by.” 

The banker hung up his telephone 
receiver, but this time did not sink back 
wearily in an easy-chair. Instead, he 
sat upright before a small table, and 
gazed at its polished surface while rap- 
idly canvassing the situation in Wall 
Street. 

What a pack of hungry hounds they 
were, that opposition! Most of them 
rich enough already, and yet seizing 
upon his absence of a single day in or- 
der to knock down stocks in which they 
had absolutely no interest; securities 
owned and paid for by two hundred 
thousand men and half that number of 
women all over the world, but princi- 
pally in this country, who had invested 
their hard-earned savings in shares and 
bonds of railroads, mines, manufactur- 
ing concerns, because he, Cuyler, was 
acting as financial trustee, backer, 
sponsor, for these great enterprises, and 
because that army of small investors 
had learned through his long lifetime 
that he never had misused, and never 
would misuse, such a trust; would 
never stoop to juggle securities for his 
own aggrandizement, and that his 
judgment of actual values was so clear, 
so sound, as to be well-nigh infallible. 

“Bah!” Cuyler ejaculated, bringing 
down one great, hairy fist upon the 
shimmering, trembling table before 
him. “To think I have to spend time 
and thought fighting those curs!” 

He threw himself upon a couch, and 
soon was sleeping the heavy sleep of 
exhaustion. An hour or two passed be- 
fore he was aroused by a bellboy 
knocking on the door. 

Could Mr, Cuyler see a gentleman 
—a person, that is, the bellboy added 


Bloodgood. 
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thoughtfully—who had an appointment 
at two-thirty ? 

Mr. Cuyler could and would see him, 
and waited, with considerable curios- 
ity, while the servant went after the 
visitor, who appeared shortly, entered 
the room, closed the door, nodded care- 
lessly to Cuyler, and sat down, with- 
out saying a word. 

Cuyler looked him over with one 
swift glance—a small, slender man, al- 
most frail; complexion pink and white 
as a girl’s; large, blue eyes, quiet, de- 
void of vivacity; hair, mustache, beard 
yellowish brown. 

“May I ask who you are?” the 
banker finally inquired. ‘You forgot, 
doubtless, to send me your card.” 

“My name is Bristow.” 

“Bristow !” 

“Yes—that is my real name. My 
professional name is Bristow spelled 
backward.” 

“T see,” said Cuyler. 

“For identification I had Alberts 
give me this note of introduction,” the 
detective added, handing the other an 
envelope, the contents of which were 
quickly scanned. 

“First of all, Mr. Cuyler, how long 
are you to be in Washington?” 

“We have about an hour for this 
conference. I leave on the Congres- 
sional Limited.” 

“It’s a short time,” Wotsirb com- 
mented. “If I can’t get through by 
then, I'll go along to New York with 
you. Now, start ahead, please, and ex- 
plain the situation, paying no attention 
to me. I'll absorb every word you say. 
It’s my habit, temperament, method of 
work, I mean.” 

Cuyler winced. He was not accus- 
tomed to take orders from any one, es- 
pecially from an employee. 

Then he remembered what the Pres- 
ident had said about Wotsirb, and de- 
cided to regard him as he would re- 
gard counsel in an important legal con- 
test—as a specialist whose advice must 
be followed. And, having arrived at 
this sensible mental attitude, he told the 
detective all that he himself knew, and 
all that Mrs. Hazard knew, about 
Eleanor’s disappearance. 


3 





As the banker talked on and on with- 
out a break, he watched his visitor 
closely, and wondered what manner of 
man he was, down in his inmost being. 

Wotsirb sat loosely in his chair, 
hands on knees, shoulders and head 
slightly bent forward, gazing apparent- 
ly into space. ~ His yellowish hair and 
beard, his pink cheeks, half-parted lips, 
vacant blue eyes, suggested the poet, 
the dreamer, the religious enthusiast 
who, with more of fire in his nature, 
might be a fanatic. He seemed to be 
anything but a man of action who 
could do things as well as imagine 
them. 

Once, irritated by his 
seeming inattention, Cuyler 
short his narrative, exclaiming: 

“Do you follow me?” 

“Perfectly,” Wotsirb replied, with- 
out moving a muscle other than those 
of speech. 

“Can you remember all these par- 
ticulars? Don’t you want paper and 
pencil for making notes as I go 
along?” 

For reply, the detective started in 
with a sentence Cuyler had spoken ten 
minutes previous, and continued re- 
peating word for word, inflection for 
inflection, emphasis, even accent, every 
syllable which had followed. It was a 
marvelous feat. 

“Now,” he concluded, “I hope you 
are satisfied. I recollect everything; I 
forget nothing. I have an automatic 
memory, and my whole nature absorbs 
like a sponge that which I hear. It is 
nothing mysterious—I merely rely on 
the subconscious self. Kindly continue, 
and do not interrupt me again, unless 
I give the word, until your story is 
finished.” 

Cuyler started in his chair, and the 
other forestalled a possible angry re- 
sponse by asking, in his quiet, monot- 
onous voice: 

‘By the way, how is your new sec- 
ond man getting along? The young 
Belgian, I mean—although he’s not so 
young as he looks, after all.” 

The banker turned his penetrating 
eyes full on the detective, but without 
avail. Wotsirb was still stooping, list- 


visitor’s 
stopped 
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less, in his chair; still gazing aimlessly 
into space. 

“What do you know about my house- 
hold servants? My housekeeper at- 
tends to such matters under direction 
of my sister, Mrs. Hazard. I don’t 
even know the fellow’s name—he’s only 
been with me six weeks.” 

“Seven—seven weeks,” Wotsirb cor- 
rected softly. “Better get rid of him, 
Mr. Cuyler. He’s got twenty names. 
He’s one of the best agents the secret 
police ever sent over here from the 
Continent.” 

The banker started. “What does he 
want to get out of me?” he asked. 

“Every possible word you may let 
fall concerning the situation in the 
Congo. Generally speaking, the whole 
civilized world is aroused over the re- 
ported atrocities on natives there, and 
Leopold’s supporters fear that America 
may join England in compelling re- 
forms in Congo administration by 
force of arms. If the United States 
Government should think seriously of 
forcible intervention, you would get 
advance information. You are very 
close to the administration, and your 
house would probably finance a bond 
issue in such an emergency.” 

“The second man will leave my em- 
ploy to-morrow.” 

“One other thing, Mr. Cuyler. Per- 
manently attached to your yacht is a 
Frenchman who acts as valet?” 

ci 

“Let him go, too.” 

“Why, I’ve had him for years, on 
shore and on board!” 

“Yes, ever since you began to ex- 
change enormous issues of American 
bonds for French gold. And once 
each week, during all those years, he 
has forwarded a written report to 
Paris of where you were, whom you 
saw when he was present, what you 
ate, who your guests were, and every 
word spoken by them and by you that 
he could overhear. In all, he has sent 


abroad more than three hundred such 
reports about you, which are now filed 
in the dossiers politiques of the Bri- 
gade des Recherches.’ 


, 


Cuyler stroked his mustache thought- 
fully. He was uncomfortable, but not 
startled by this statement. He knew 
that officers of various great corpora- 
tions under his financial control em- 
ployed scores, if not hundreds, of secret 
agents, who posed as workmen in rail- 
ways, mills, mines, and whose business 
was to keep the managers thereof in- 
formed as to the attitude of the men 
toward their bosses. In many in- 
stances, these secret agents were high 
in the councils of labor unions. 

“Anything else?” he inquired lacon- 
ically, as the other concluded. 

“Nothing at present. I’m going with 
you to New York, so as to ask some 
questions on the way. Hereafter I 
must be able to have immediate access 
to you at all times, day or night. I 
may never need to call on you, but I 
must have the right to do so at any mo- 
ment, in case of sudden emergency. 

“From now on, however, I must 
work along my own lines. I will keep 
you informed of any development, any 
hope, even, that is well founded, if it 
would help ease your mind. On the 
other hand, you may prosecute a 
search, if you choose, wholly independ- 
ent of me. The first thing Monday 
morning you will place twenty-five 
thousand dollars to my credit, so I can 
draw on it freely for expenses, of which 
I shall keep and render you later an 
exact accounting. Now it is time to 
start for the train.” 

At the’ railway station all of the 
afternoon papers were obtained, and 
Wotsirb sat reading them in the pri- 
vate drawing-room Cuyler had _ pre- 
viously reserved, in the second Pull- 
man car, while the banker went for- 
ward to eat his long-delayed meal. 

Just after the train pulled out of 
Baltimore, Cuyler, feeling much _bet- 
ter, rejoined the detective, who at once 
plunged into the question of Eleanor’s 
disappearance. 

“Now, about this painter man, Shel- 
don Winthrop,” he began. ‘‘Have you 
any reason to think him in love with 
your daughter?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Supposing them, for the moment, 
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to be in love with each other, would 
you oppose their marriage ?” 

“Not in the slightest. On the con- 
trary, I should heartily approve it. He 
is a fine fellaw—we have known his 
family for twenty years, and I always 
make him welcome when he comes to 


the house, which is not often, how- 
ever.” 
“Good! I want to meet Sheldon 


possible—to- 


Winthrop as soon as 
Your 


night, if it can be arranged. 
yacht, the Norseman, is where?” 

“At the New York Yacht Club an- 
chorage, awaiting orders. I expect to 
go on board about ten o’clock, after 
seeing reporters at the Metropolis 
Club, and spend the night cruising in 
the Sound. 
I want to get a good night’s sleep if I 
can.” 

Wotsirb nodded, and relapsed into 
silence. 

Of one thing Wotsirb was sure— 
Eleanor had not disappeared as part 
of a blackmailing scheme. It would 
be impossible for any human being to 
blackmail a man having Cuyler’s iron 
will, indomitable powers of mind and 
body, and those piercing eyes. But as 
for feminine intrigue, planned to cause 
estrangement of relatives and their 
loss of a great estate when Cuyler 
should come to die—well, that was an- 
other matter. That was entirely pos- 
sible. 

Of course, it might very easily hap- 
pen that Eleanor was in some hospital, 
either as a result of accident on the 
street or of illness due to the overpow- 
ering heat. Or she might, perhaps, 
have suffered that curious interruption 
of mental functions which causes a 
person in apparent health to suddenly 
lose his or her identity for weeks at a 
time. Such cases are not uncommon, 
as the detective well knew. And, in 
order to look out for these three pos- 
sibilities—accident, illness, loss of iden- 
tity—Wotsirb drafted a long telegram, 
which he later sent to twenty Secret 
Service men in as many cities east of 
Chicago, with instructions to search 
for a young woman whom he described 
as of Eleanor’s appearance, and whom 





It’s pretty hot weather, and . 


—the message intimated—was_ the 
daughter of a prominent senator. 
Whatever scruples the President 


might have as to making use of the 
government Secret Service in a pri- 
vate matter, Wotsirb had none. For 
the time being, his man had but one 
object in life, and everything else 
must bend to it. 

His business was to find the missing 
girl. 


CHAPTER V. 


When the Congressional Limited 
rumbled into the train shed at Jersey 
City, and came to a stop, Cuyler and 
Wotsirb stepped from their car, to find 
Johnson waiting on the platform, and 
with him Sheldon Winthrop. 

“Mrs. Hazard sent for me last even- 
ing,” the latter explained, as he and 
the banker started toward the ferry 
entrance, followed by the others. “She 
told me about your daughter, hoping I 
could be of some assistance. To-day 
I called at your office, and Mr. Johnson 
said you would be here on this train.” 

“T am glad you came. The man 
walking with Johnson is in charge of 
the matter, and wants to see you about 
it. . Tell him everything you can. He 
is to be trusted implicitly.” 

They parted in the ferry house, Wot- 
sirb and Winthrop crossing to Cort- 
landt Street; Cuyler and Johnson go- 
ing uptown on a Twenty-third Street 
boat. 

During the sail up the river, the 
banker’s secretary said that he had 
called at hospitals in three New Jer- 
sey cities, without avail, and reported 
in detail how the stock market closed 
—in a fever almost amounting to de- 
moralization of securities identified 
with the great house of Cuyler & 
Company. 

“Mr. Bloodgood will be waiting for 
you at the club,” he concluded, “as 
will a dozen or so reporters and cor- 
respondents.” 

Half an hour later, Mortimer Cuy- 
ler stepped from his cab, entered a 
white marble building in upper Fifth 
Avenue, and gave a hearty welcome to 
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a group of newspaper men gathered 
there in the reception room. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what caused 
the market to go off,” he said, in reply 
to questions. “I have been to Wash- 
ington on a matter of purely personal 
interest, and of course called on the 
President, to pay my respects. I guess 
things downtown will look better in a 
day or two. I can see absolutely no 
reason for the slump.” 

“How about your sunstroke?” asked 
one of the group. 

“Do I look as if I’d had one?” Cuy- 
ler returned, throwing back his mas- 
sive head, and laughing heartily. “The 
fact is, gentlemen, I’m feeling pretty 
fit for such a hot night. And as I’m 
hungry as a bear, I'll ask you to ex- 
cuse me while I go to dinner.” 

“TIsn’t there anything of interest you 
could tell us?” begged one of the dis- 
appointed news gatherers. 

Cuyler paused a moment, 
thought deeply. 

“Nothing; nothing at all, unless you 
should think it worth while to men- 
tion in your society columns that my 
daughter has gone out of town for a 
time. That’s all I can think of. Good 
night, gentlemen—and thank you for 
your interest in coming to see me.” 

He nodded a kindly dismissal, and 
turned away, while the reporters 
started toward the clubhouse entrance. 

Bloodgood was waiting for him in 
the main dining room, and soon they 
were seated at a table, plunged deeply 
into discussion of the raid on Cuyler & 
Company’s properties. Again, by effort 
of his unyielding will, Eleanor was put 
out of her father’s half-distracted mind, 
as was the impending strike of an- 
thracite miners, and everything else 
but the vital matter under immediate 
consideration. 


and 


Meanwhile, Winthrop and the de- 
tective had gone directly uptown to the 
former’s studio. 

“It will be quiet there, won’t it?” 
said Wotsirb. “And we can be free 
from interruption? Besides, I want to 


see that portrait of Miss Cuyler, and 
so fix her in my mind that I could in- 


stantly pick her out of a crowd any- 
where.” 

They had barely arrived at their 
destination when a long threatening 
thunderstorm broke, and with it came 
a sudden drop of temperature, bring- 
ing vitality, energy, strength into the 
whole great city, which had been swel- 
tering for days. 

“Whew, but that’s good!” Winthrop 
exclaimed, standing by an open win- 
dow, and drinking down — great 
draughts of the cool, refreshing 
breeze. “An hour ago I was pretty 
nearly a wreck, but now I am ready 
for anything! First of all, though, 
you wish to see the portrait.” 

He turned on the electric light, 
pulled forward an easel, and _ lifted 
back a cloth which hung lightly in 
front of his canvas. 

“There it is,” he added. 

“And in the very dress she wore 
when she disappeared,” Wotsirb com- 
mented, with keen approval. , 


The detective was more. than 
pleased. 
“Now, that is worth while! I 


thought she might have posed in a ball 
gown, or some fancy gown, and that 
would have made it more difficult. I 
must have this photographed at once.” 

“Well, I don’t know——” Winthrop 
hesitated, with all a young painter’s 
pride in his work. 

“It doesn’t make any difference 
how much one’s feelings are hurt,” the 
other rejoined. “You see this is a very 
serious matter. Nothing must be left 
undone to find her, and your portrait 
will be of great value to my assistants 
in the search. Surely, you wouldn't 
refuse, Mr. Winthrop?” 

“No, of course not—since you put 
it that way. But I would dislike very 
much to have the photograph come out 
in Sunday newspapers all over the 
country. It would shock Mr. Cuy- 
ler’s family, and all of their friends.” 

“Newspapers! You don’t think, do 
you, that newspapers, or police, or any 
one else, will be allowed to see the 
picture? Why, Mr. Cuyler put me on 
the case so that not a word would leak 
out about it. And you, Mr. Winthrop, 
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must use the greatest caution, lest a 
single thoughtless sentence should es- 
cape you, and get to the ears of re- 
porters.” 

Wotsirb spoke with an earnestness 
and power that surprised the painter. 

“T see, I see,” he finally remarked. 
“T appreciate all you say. But will that 
prevent me from making an independ- 
ent effort, on my own part, to find 
her ?” 

“No, not if you are cautious.” 

“We grew up together as children.” 
The younger man spoke half dreamily. 
“Until a few years ago, when she went 
to college, we used to see each other 
almost daily. It would be very hard 
for me to sit still and fold my hands.” 

Wotsirb watched him keenly, with 
narrowing eyes. 

He spoke simply, quietly, unreserv- 
edly. 

The detective was satisfied. 

“Tt is eleven o'clock,” he said, glan- 
cing at his watch. “I have work to 
do. Please be here between ten and 
twelve to-morrow morning. I will 
come with a camera, and take the pho- 
tograph myself. Good night.” 

“Good night, Mr. Wotsirb,”  re- 
sponded Winthrop, rising from his 
chair. “I'll be on hand.” 

He gazed at the portrait, while the 
detective ran downstairs to the street 
entrance, then carefully replaced the 
protecting cloth, and pushed the easel 
against the wall. As he leaned back 
in the window seat, lighting his old, 
blackened pipe, a thousand memories 
rushed over him, of a little girl and a 
little boy, playing in what seemed en- 
chanted gardens; of games and pony 
rides; of childish quarrels and forgive- 
ness; of a myriad of tendrils that had 
enmeshed them year by year. 

And now she was gone. The cer- 
tainty of death would be better than 
the possibility that at this moment she 
might be lying in some place, injured, 
suffering, and helpless, unable to com- 
municate with those nearest and dear- 
est to her; death would certainly be 
preferable to captivity under conditions 
the very thought of which made Win- 
throp shudder. 


The young man sprang from his 
seat, and strode back and forth across 
the studio, thinking deeply, puffing 
huge clouds of smoke until the top of 
his pipe bowl glowed like a furnace. 


The next morning early Winthrop 
rang up Mr. Cuyler. 

pa responded to the telephone 
call. Mr. Cuyler was in; he had 
reached his office at seven that morn- 
ing, and would be very glad to see Mr. - 
Winthrop. 

“T’ll be down immediately,” said the 
other, ringing off. 


Johnson took Winthrop into the pri- 
vate office, where Cuyler sat alone at 
a large, old-fashioned mahogany desk. 

The banker greeted his visitor with 
quiet cordiality, but his expression was 
tense, and there were lines of anxiety 
about his eyes. 

“Have a chair, Sheldon.” 

He nodded dismissal to his secre- 
tary, adding: “Don’t let me be dis- 
turbed by any one excepting Wotsirb— 
he must. have immediate access at any: 
moment.” 

Johnson closed the door after him, 
and sat near it, where he could inter- 
cept any one approaching the private 
office. 

“First of all,” the banker continued, 
“have you heard or found out any- 
thing ?” 

“Practically nothing.” 

The older man nodded. 

Winthrop wanted to ask whether the 
other had news of his missing daugh- 
ter, but restrained the impulse, for 
Cuyler turned away toward the win- 
dow, and looked down at the human 
ants scurrying this way and _ that, 
through Wall Street. Here and there, 
little knots of men gathered, talked ab- 
sorbingly, then hastily parted. One or 
two in every group showed the others 
something in an early edition of the 
afternoon papers. 

There was excitement in the air, and 
it was growing. Newsboys were run- 
ning hither and thither, selling extras. 
Their shrill, sharp voices came to the 
private office indistinctly. | Winthrop 
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could not make out the words they 
shouted. 

Finally, the banker turned again to 
his visitor. 

“Sheldon,” he said, “I know how 
desirous you are to help find my girl, 
and I will put nothing in your way. 
Personally, however, I shall make no 
independent move—certainly until 
Wotsirb’s efforts prove fruitless. He 
is in complete charge of the case, and 
my counsel advises me to do exactly 
as he says, and to keep hands off.” 

“But you give me permission to go 
ahead on my own initiative?” 

The older man nodded. 

“Provided you use the utmost care 
not to let the matter become public,” 
he replied. 
should get a trace of Eleanor, you will 
let me know, of course. She is what 
her mother was the day we were mar- 
ried.” 

For the second: time, he turned to- 
ward the window, and _ its light 
showed his face colorless, gray, hope- 
less—a reflection, for the moment, of 
the despairing spirit within. 

Winthrop was shocked, 

“Nothing will be left undone, Mr. 
Cuyler, to find her,” he said, rising. 

“Thank you, Sheldon. When you 
can do so, please run down and see 
Mrs, Hazard. She must be very anx- 
ious, indeed. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, sir,” 


CHAPTER VI. 

While Winthrop was at Cuyler’s of- 
fice, a wiry, slender man, with tawny 
hair and beard, called on the assistant 
superintendent of the old Seventh Ave- 
nue car line, at its uptown office, long 
since abandoned. The stranger was 
well-dressed, and moved with a 
promptness, a decision, that command- 
ed respectful attention. 


“My name is Erskine,” he said, 


without hesitation, “and I want to find 
the conductor of a certain car who re- 
cently rendered a marked courtesy to a 
friend of mine.” 

The assistant superintendent looked 
up in surprise. 


He was accustomed 


“If by any chance you, 


to calls from passengers, irate, indig- 
nant, angry, who wished to make com- 
plaints about his men; but here was 
something new. 

“Do you know 
number?” he asked. 

“No. All I do know is that his car 
passed down Seventh Avenue, crossing 
Fifty-fifth Street between twelve-fifteen 
and twelve-forty-five last Monday; a 
week ago to-day.” 

“We may be able to trace him,” said 
the official. “Cars are running under 
long headway at noon in this season 
of the year. Probably a dozen passed 
Fifty-fifth Street in the half hour you 
mentioned.” 

He touched a bell, and a clerk re- 
sponded. 

“Take this gentleman down to the 
starter. He wants to locate a con- 
ductor.” 

Ten minutes later, Wotsirb had ex- 
plained his errand to the subordinate 
who kept records of cars and trips, 
motormen and conductors. He found, 
by examining the records, that. eleven 
cars should have passed Fifty-fifth 
Street in the half hour specified. 

“Three or four of those conductors 
are loafing around the barns now,” 
the starter added. “Do you want to 
see them?” 

Wotsirb did want to see them, and 
they were sent to him, one after an- 
other, where he stood alone in a door- 
way of the big barns. 

A young lady, he said, a friend of 
his, had gone downtown the previous 
Monday, in a Seventh Avenue car, and 
had had an unusual experience. He 
wished to thank and reward the con- 
ductor who had been kind to her. 

He interviewed three conductors 
without obtaining any information. 

The fourth man who came to the 
doorway was tall and lean, and self- 
possessed. He eyed Wotsirb, without 
saying a word. Something about the 
fellow was impressive, and at last the 
detective broke the silence. 

“Have those other conductors told 
you what I’m after?” 

“Yes,” 


“Well?” 


the conductor's 
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“She went down on my car as far 
as Forty-fifth Street.” 

“Dressed how ?” 

“Brown and white.” 

Wotsirb’s heart jumped, but in cas- 
ual voice he asked: 

“What happened?” 

The conductor thereupon began a 
detailed recital, which proved him to 
be an uncommonly keen, shrewd ob- 
server of current events. Relieved of 
its slang and street idiom, his story, in 
brief, was as follows: 

Eleanor had barely taken a seat in 
the otherwise empty car when she no- 
ticed that two men, strangers, followed, 
and sat down, one on either side of 
her, not close enough to crowd her in 
the slightest, but still uncomfortably 
near. A rapid glance sidewise told 
her that one was in priestly garb, 
smooth-shaven, red-faced, with pudgy 
hands and a paunch. The other, to her 
right, was slender and tall; well- 
dressed, wore a closely cropped and 
pointed beard, and carried a small sur- 
gical kit of black leather. 

The car went on its way, swaying 
and jolting down Seventh Avenue to- 
ward the intersection of Broadway, 
without a stop, for the heat was in- 
tense; there were few people on the 
streets, and, strange to say, not another 
passenger had come on board. Along- 
side rolled a cab, drawn by a flea-bit- 
ten horse—the only vehicle in sight. 

As the car lurched slowly past For- 
ty-eighth Street, the conductor be- 
thought himself of fares, and, leaving 
the rear platform, leisurely approached 
the two men and the charmingly 
gowned girl sitting between them, and 
held out his hand. The girl opened 
her silver purse, but before she could 
take anything from it, the man in 
priest’s garb, to her left, handed the 
conductor a dime and a nickel, re- 
marking : 

“Three.” 

The conductor rang up three fares 
before the young lady could find 
words to protest. Then, thoroughly 
and suddenly alarmed, she snatched a 
quarter from her purse, and tendered 
it. The conductor made no move. 


“Tt’s paid,” he remarked, turning to 
go back to his platform. 

“T don’t know what you mean!” the 
girl exclaimed, trying to appear calm, 
although she trembled visibly, and her 
face went red and white. “Take my 
fare, please,” she continued, holding it 
out toward him, “and hand back this 
—this person’s change to him. There’s 
been a mistake!” 

For a moment the conductor wav- 
ered, but a motion of the priestly per- 
son decided him. One of those pudgy 
hands was raised to the red, solemn 
face, and a fat finger tapped the fore- 
head significantly. The girl saw the 
motion, and the penetrating, decisive 
glance of those hawklike eyes as they 
rested upon her for an instant, and her 
whole being trembled in an agony of 
terror. She sobbed once, and then 
laughed hysterically. Suddenly, she 
tried to rise, but the man with the 
surgeon’s kit took her by the arm, and 
pulled her back to the seat again. 

“Now, be still,” he said, in a low 
tone. “You'll soon be safe and in a 
quiet place.” 

“Yes, my daughter,” the fat priest 
added, in smooth, oily accents. “Make 
no disturbance—just rest here, and 
wait a bit.” 

Then the daughter of old Mortimer 
Cuyler sprang to her feet. It was no 
horrid dream, after all! It was worse 
than that—it was reality. 

“Conductor!” she fairly screamed. 
“Stop this car, and call a policeman!” 

Something in her manner—proud, 
imperious, accustomed to command— 
gripped the conductor’s attention. He 
stopped the car, and the girl fairly flew 
to the rear platform, and thence to the 
street. The two men were instantly by 
her side, and while one threw open 
the door of the cab, which quickly 
pulled up close by them, the other lifted 
her inside—she seemed literally para- 
lyzed with terror, unable to utter a cry; 
and the cab dashed rapidly through 
Longacre Square, disappearing in a 
side street. , 

“It was at Forty-sixt’ Street she 
screamed fer muh to stop the car,” the 
conductor added, “an’ [ done it. IJ 
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don’t want no trouble wit’ d’ perlice. 
Youse can’t hold me, if youse are from 
th’ district attorney’s office. I done 
what was right. D’ loidy run outer d’ 
car, an’ dey chased after her, an’ slung 
her into a cab, wit’ d’ shades pulled 
down, an’ it skated off, like I told 
youse. Wot’s d’ reward,’ 

“How do I know you are not lying, 
too?” 

“Because,” the conductor replied, 
“when she come runnin’ out ter d’ 
platform, she snatched somethin’ from 
her pocketbook, an’ shoved it in muh 
hand before th’ guys back of her could 
see it.” 

He took off his cap, and from the 
band within carefully withdrew a visit- 
ing card, on which was engraved: 


(( eeeeeeeneeee —— 


MISS CUYLER “| 


Wotsirb pulled out a twenty-dollar 
bill. 

“Tl trade it,” he said. 

“Make it fifty?” 

Back went the 
pocket. 

“Well,” said the 
pointed, “twenty’ll do, 
fifty.” 

“What more can you think of?” 

“Nuttin’—’cept it was queer th’ cab 
sh’d have kep’ alongside th’ car, an’ 
stopped so close, an’ d’ guy drivin’ it 
didn’t ask no questions or wait fer or- 
ders. When dey slung d’ loidy inside, 
an’ jumped in after her, slammin’ th’ 
door, he jest slashed his horse wit’ d’ 
whip, an’ skated across town like an 
amb’lance on a hurry call.” 

“Sure he did,” Wotsirb responded. 


bill into Wotsirb’s 


disap- 
’ 
wort 


conductor, 
but it’s 


“Those fellows had arranged before- 
hand to have the cab follow them.” 
“That’s so!” the conductor ex- 
claimed. 
“What else do you know?” Wotsirb 
demanded. 


“Nuttin’—nuttin’ else, s’welp me! 


An’ youse can’t hold muh, nuther.” 


“T don’t want to hold you. I want 
to employ you, and pay you well for 
your time.” 

“Wot d’youse want muh to do?” 

“Nothing just now, except to keep 
your mouth shut.” 

He obtained the name and address 
of the conductor, and again cautioned 
him not to talk about the matter to any 
one. 

“If they find we’re on to them,” he 
said, “they'll take her away from the 
asylum she’s in to another one, which 
means that I won't find her, and you 
won't get your extra pay.” 

The conductor—sharp, keen, avari- 
cious product of the streets of New 
York—instantly saw the force of this 
remark, and his lips were sealed from 
that moment. 


Less than an hour after Winthrop 
left Cuyler’s banking house, the de- 
tective arrived there, and was at once 
shown ‘to the private office. 

“Your daughter is neither killed nor 
injured,” he announced briefly. ‘She 
has been abducted. How much ran- 
som do you authorize me to offer?” 
Wotsirb paused, looking at the other 
and knew why men quailed before 
those eyes so suddenly ablaze. He 
could feel their terrible, penetrating 
force piercing him through and 
through. 

“Not one cent,’’ Cuyler quietly re- 
plied, his massive jaws becoming more 
and more set. “I have a duty to so- 
ciety at large, to the State. Not one 
cent,” he repeated. “No human being 
on earth can blackmail me to the ex- 
tent of a farthing.” 

Wotsirb rubbed his hands, 
satisfaction. 

“How do you 
has been abducted? 
denly demanded. 

“T located the conductor of the Sev- 
enth Avenue car she boarded at Fifty- 
seventh Street. He told how a crazy 
young woman left the car farther 
downtown, accompanied by a doctor 
and a priest, who put her in a cab, and 
drove away with her. That young 





with keen 


know my daughter 
” the banker sud- 

















woman’s description agrees in every 
particular with your daughter’s.” 


Cuyler’s hands twitched. He gave 
no other sign. 

“Anything further ?” 

“Nothing,” said Wotsirb. “Here- 


after I will inform you of possible de- 
velopments by telephone. Central Of- 
fice men are scattered all over the Wall 
Street district. If any of them see me 
coming here repeatedly, they would 
start to find out the reason. Good 
morning, Mr. Cuyler.” 

“Good morning.” 

The Secret Service man halted for a 
moment at the door. 

“Don’t be disturbed if I fail to com- 
municate with you frequently. Many 
things may prevent—but, rest assured, 
we will find Miss Cuyler, and restore 
her, sooner or later.” 

Then he was gone. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wotsirb left the building by a door 
opening to a. side street, entered a 
waiting cab, and drove rapidly north- 
ward. An hour later, he was seated 
at a table in an uptown club, facing 
an unobtrusive gentleman, with white 
mustache and. general air of distinc- 
tion, who enjoyed a life of large lei- 
sure, 

“And what brings you here at this 
season, my dear confrére?’”’ the gen- 
tleman asked, his eyes smiling benevo- 
lently through their rimless glasses. 

“Fact is, Major Hartwell, Washing- 
ton’s a pretty hot place in summer,” 
returned Wotsirb, also smiling. 

“Perhaps you are interested in the 
excitement downtown,” the other went 
on, holding up his cocktail, and look- 
ing through it with keen appreciation. 
“The market is behaving abominably, 
isn’t it?” 

“Looks like a possible panic, major.” 

“Yes. Strange how things come on. 


By the way, Mr. Wotsirb, has our old 
friend, ,the general, been in evidence 
lately ?” 

“Why—let me see—I believe he has 
been rather active. 


You know, I sup- 
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pose, that he has chartered a schooner 
yacht for a Southern cruise?” 

The other’s face was suddenly alight 
with interest. He spoke sharply. 

“He has, has he!” 

“Yes—this is definite. He’s going to 
South America, and on some hunting 
or exploring expedition, I judge, from 
the supplies and arms and ammunition 
being put aboard.” 

“When does he sail ?” 

“To-night.” 

“Good!” The white-mustached gen- 
tleman’s leisurely, careless manner was 
gone. “Now,” he went on briskly, 
“what can I do for you?” 

“Who’s back of this raid on Cuyler’s 
properties?” asked Wotsirb bluntly. 

“Financial interests in England, 
France, Germany—I’m_ not sure 
which.” 

A waiter approached. Wotsirb dis- 
missed him with a gesture. 

“What's the reason?” he continued. 

“You know about Russia’s projected 
military railway southward to the 
Persian Gulf?” 

“Heard it rumored when over there, 
two years ago.” 

“T remember. Well, if completed, 
that road means Russia’s ownership of 
the Persian Gulf, control of the Ara- 
bian Sea, and a foothold in the Indian 
Ocean.” , 

“And good-by to England’s most 
valued Eastern possessions,” Wotsirb 
remarked. 

“Exactly. It will change the map of 
the world. Cuyler has got the prize of 
financing and constructing that military 
highway—got it in the face of all the 
money interests of Europe, who were 
fighting for it. But he proved too 
much for them.” 

“And now?” 

“And now the most important of 
those foreign interests have combined. 
They are going to smash Cuyler, and 
when his house goes to pieces, they 
will step in and carry through the vast 
undertaking.” 

“Where does England come in?” 

“She will insist—through her finan- 
ciers, of course—that Russia abandon 
the route to the Persian Gulf, and de- 
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flect it eastward through Siberia and 
Manchuria to the Pacific.” 

“Better to have the Bear swallow 
China now, than to lose India a hun- 
dred years hence,” Wotsirb commented 
thoughtfully. “So that accounts for 
this terrific raid on Cuyler securities?” 

Major Hartwell nodded. 

“IT suppose you are finding this out 
for some senator or other, who is car- 
rying a lot of Cuyler securities on mar- 
gin?” 

“You're not far out of the way,” said 
Wotsirb. “And this means that I’ve 
got to leave at once, and attend to 
something before the market closes. 
Remember, the general’s schooner is 
scheduled to sail from Wilmington to- 
night for those newly discovered ni- 
trate’ beds your friends are after. 
Good-by, Hartwell. I guess we've 
made an even trade this time.” 

“T guess we have. Good-by.” 

They shook hands cordially, and the 
agent of the international police settled 
back to enjoy his salad, while the 
American Secret Service man strode 
out of the club, and down Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

Hartwell’s disclosure had simplified 
much that had temporarily bothered 
him. .There was no doubt whatever 
that the story was true. Hartwell and 
he frequently gave each other informa- 
tion of great value. Neither would 
dare to deceive, in matters essential. 

“So the bankers of Berlin, Paris, 
London are going to smash Cuyler— 
force him to bankruptcy,’’ Wotsirb re- 
flected, his mind working with light- 
ning rapidity. “The girl’s abduction 
just at this time may be a coincidence 
—but I doubt it. I wonder who planned 
that end of the job? Somebody who 
knows that nothing else under heaven 
could so distract Cuyler, and over- 
whelm him, until he is half crazed by 
anxiety. Once get him in that condi- 
tion, and he might not be able to hold 
back a panic—when a man’s nerves are 
gone, he’s all gone.” 

The idea that Eleanor’s abduction 
was part of an international plot did 
seem hardly probable ; but Wotsirb took 
no chances. He framed a telegram, 


giving an exact description of the girl, 
who was to be arrested on general 
charges, “as a suspicious person,” and 
held until he should be communicated 
with at the sub-treasury. This mes- 
sage went to Secret Service men, both 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, 
along the Canadian and the Mexican 
borders, and to agents in every port of 
the world where steamers were due 
which had left New York since July 
sixteenth. Then, having thrown a net 
completely over the globe, his next task 
was to contract it. 

“They can’t get her out of the coun- 
try now,” he soliloquized, late that 
afternoon, as he left the telegraph office 
where he had filed the messages, “and 
if she’s already. on the water any- 
where she will be picked up when they 
try to land with her. It’s up to me to 
find her somewhere in the United 
States.” 

This would be difficult under ordi- 
nary circumstances, when he could call 
on the police of. the entire country and 
on all the detective agencies to help 
him. Now, however, in this present 
instance, he was absolutely forbidden 
such invaluable assistance. The task 
was almost hopeless. For all he knew, 
Mortimer Cuyler’s daughter was hid- 
den away in an East Side rookery here 
in New York, or in some lonely farm- 
house of New England, or kept cap- 
tive in Chicago, Pittsburg, Denver— 
on a Dakota ranch, maybe, or in the 
wild, mountainous region of the Vir- 
ginias. 

“Like as not,” he said to himself, 
disgusted at the situation, “they’ve got 
her on board a private yacht some- 
where off the coast, or on the Great 
Lakes.” And he wondered why he’d 
been such a fool as to undertake the 
wild-goose chase. 

Chance, however, or luck or fortune 
—good or ill—plays a larger part 
sometimes than it is credited with. As 
Wotsirb came out of the telegraph of- 
fice he bought an evening newspaper 
—one of the cheap, sensational sheets, 
given over to large headlines and pic- 
tures, which are purchased and looked 
at by hundreds of thousands who nev- 

















er see one of the important daily jour- 
nals. 

Wotsirb stood in the shadow of the 
building, carelessly glancing over page 
after page, when suddenly his atten- 
tion was arrested by a large half-tone 
portrait, made from a photograph—an 
excellent likeness of Eleanor Cuyler! 
Hardly able to believe his eyes, he read 
underneath it the item of society news 
which the banker had given out to re- 
porters at the Metropolis Club, Satur- 
day night, on his return from Wash- 
ington. This brief announcement that 
Mortimer Cuyler’s daughter had left 
the city was followed by a lurid recital 
of her high social position and vast 
wealth, and the paragraph concluded 
with an accurate description of one of 
her new costumes: 

A marvelous confection in brown and 
white effects, especially designed for Miss 
Cuyler by Bruaine et Cie, of Paris and New 
York. 

That was the costume she had worn 
the day she disappeared! 

A second rapid glance, to make sure 
there was no mistake, and Wotsirb 
started with all speed for the office of 
the newspaper. 

“IT want to insert a personal notice, 
paying for special position on the 
fourth page,” he said to the clerk who 
received advertisements. ‘Can it get 
in the next edition?” 

The clerk glanced at a clock. 

“Yes,” he said, “if your copy is 
ready.” 

Wotsirb seized a slip of paper and 
wrote thereon the following: 

Money Orrerep. Gentleman admirer will 
pay liberal sum to person putting him in 


communication with tall, good-looking young 
lady in brown linen suit, white ribbons, white 


parasol, who left Seventh Avenue, about 
noon, Monday, July sixteenth, entered cab 
with companions, and drove’ westward 
through Longacre Square. Replies confi- 
dential. Address M. C., care 264, office of 
this newspaper. 

“There!” said the Secret Service 


man. “Somehow, I feel in my bones 
that this will bring results.” 

An hour later the sporting edition 
of the newspaper issued forth, and 
swept through the city like a flood at 
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high tide. Wotsirb’s “personal” was 
printed on the same page where 
Eleanor’s picture appeared and _ the 
news of her absence from the city. The 
brief but ,accurate details of her cos- 
tume had been given to the newspaper 
by the dressmaker who designed it, and 
whose name also appeared—an excel- 
lent advertisement for his establish- 
ment. The photograph came from a 
limitless number carefully filed in the 
art department of the newspaper, ready 
to be used at a moment’s notice. 





The newspaper containing Wotsirb’s 
advertisement and Eleanor’s portrait 
had been published at about five o’clock 
that afternoon. The Secret Service 
man was hungry and tired, but one 
thing more must be attended to before 
his day’s work should be ended. He 
must inform Cuyler of what Major 
Hartwell had said, and put him on his 
guard. 

A telephone to Johnson brought word 
that the financier probably would leave 
his office before six, and go directly to 
his town house, where, at eight o’clock, 
a meeting was to be held. He could 
see Wotsirb there at seven forty-five. 

The Secret Service man arrived on 
the minute, and Cuyler received him in 
his library—a spacious room, with lofty 
ceiling, at the extreme rear of the 
great house, and on tlie second floor. 
The high walls were lined with shelves 
and cases of books; here and there, 
were half a dozen magnificent rugs 
two or three massive tables, Cuyler’s 
own personal desk, and a dozen chairs 
half hidden in the dim expanse, com- 
pleted the furnishings. 

The banker, standing near a yawn- 
ing, empty fireplace, did not move as 
Wotsirb appeared. 

“What has happened?” 
brusquely. 

The strain was telling on him, 

“T won't keep you long,” Wotsirb re- 
sponded. “Do you know what interests 
are back of this raid on your proper- 
ties?” 

“T think I do. We have had cables 
all afternoon—our sources of informa- 
tion are pretty accurate, you know. 


he said 
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Some of our foreign competitors are 
endeavoring to get a large railroad 
project away from us.” 

“That confirms my own information,” 
Wotsirb remarked. “Do you see any 
connection between this attack and your 
daughter’s disappearance ?” 

Cuyler looked at the opposite wall 
for a moment. 

“No,” he answered finally. “Do 
you?” 

“Possibly, but not certainly. There 
is nothing those foreign competitors 
would shrink from in order to achieve 
their object, which, I take it, is to ruin 
your business, step in and finance that 
military highway, deflecting it from the 
south to the east—and preserve the 
peace of Central Europe. Am I right?” 

“That is your business to judge.” 

“T am right!” Wotsirb declared. 
“Furthermore, I have reason to think 
that the abduction of your daughter 
may be part of a definite plan to so 
overwhelm you with anxiety that you 
will be forced to neglect the manage- 
ment of your affairs; in which event a 
panic might be brought on, and carry 
your banking house down in a crash.” 

The two men faced each other. 

“Have you thought of that as a pos- 
sible reason for the abduction, Mr. Cuy- 
ler?” 

“No; and it seems very far-fetched.” 

“It does,” Wotsirb agreed. “But I 
wanted to suggest it so that you would 
see the importance of throwing your- 
self wholly into the work of stopping 
this onslaught in the Street. If my 
theory is correct, and the enemy see 
they cannot force you to relax your 
grip, they will'try something else, and 
release the girl. Rest assured, Mr. Cuy- 
ler, their agents will not hold her a 
day longer than is absolutely necessary. 
Every hour she is in their control in- 
creases the danger that she will be 
found and that they will be captured.” 

“You need have no fear as to my 
financial affairs,” the other said grim- 
ly. “My business will be protected— 
amply. Your job is to find my daugh- 
ter. Do it!” 

As Wotsirb the front 


went down 


steps to the street he passed three gen- 


tlemen coming up, two of whom he rec- 
ognized as Boston bankers. On his 
walk toward Fifth Avenue, half a block 
distant, he met Bloodgood, and a rail- 
way president from Philadelphia. As 
he turned into the avenue a cab passed 
him containing two bank presidents 
who had hurried from their summer 
homes to the city that afternoon in re- 
sponse to ‘telegraphic summons, and 
Morton, the great corporation lawyer. 

Cuyler was preparing to deal back 
blow for blow, and to follow them up 
with relentless energy upon his Euro- 
pean assailants. 

The Secret Service man paused as he 
saw one group after another quietly 
enter the great, lonely house he had 
just left, for a council of war. 

“T have troubles of my own,” he 
philosophized, “but I wouldn’t carry 
the strain Cuyler is under, year in and 
year out, for all the money, and all the 
power in the United States!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When Wotsirb called at the newspa- 
per office in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, he found a letter awaiting him. 
The envelope was addressed in awk- 
wardly formed handwriting, and the 
message within was brief. It told him 
to call at a house located in Thirty- 
sixth Street, a block or so west of 
sroadway, and to ask for Mrs. Brown. 
The note concluded thus: 


“T can tell the information you want. She 
was here, brown and white, but not when 
they took her away.” 


Half an hour later Wotsirb was ring- 
ing the bell of an old-fashioned brown- 
stone dwelling, in a neighborhood at 
that time having a reputation none too 
savory. Here and there, in the vicin- 
ity, negroes had moved in, and the new 
apartments, not far distant, were al- 
ready nicknamed “Soubrettes’ Row.” 

A stout, middle-aged woman of 
frowsy appearance answered his ring- 
ing of the bell, opened the door a few 
inches, and peered at him, with distrust 
in her keen, black eyes. 

“Are you Mrs, Brown?” he asked. 

















“Yes,” she replied. 

“IT received your answer to my ad- 
vertisement,” he went on, showing her 
the letter. 

For a moment she hesitated, then 
threw wide the door, saying: 

“Come in.” 

He followed her through a dark, dir- 
ty hallway to a room at the left, once 
the reception room of some family of 
distinction, but now cluttered with a 
bed, several chairs, a couple of trunks, 
a sewing machine, and other furniture. 

“Excuse the muss,” the woman said, 
sweeping a pile of newspapers from a 
chair, “and set down. This is where I 
live, myself. All the other rooms is 
took by lodgers.” 

Wotsirb sat down, crossing his knee 
comfortably. 

“Well,” he began, “what do you 
know about the young lady ?” 

The stout woman sat down 
trunk and fanned herself. 

“Be you from the Central Office, or 
a Pinkerton?” she asked suddenly. 

“Neither,” he responded. 

“Then you’re altogether private?” 

He nodded. 

“Of course,” she went on, “when I 
see the girl’s picture in the paper a 
couple of days ago, I recognized it’ in 
a second, as her who was brought here, 
especially when her brown suit and 
white parasol and gloves was men- 
tioned. And I can tell you it give my 
heart a jump when I see also that it 
was Mort’mer Cuyler’s girl—him as is 
the banker, ain’t he?” 

Wotsirb again nodded, and Mrs. 
Brown continued to fan herself harder 
and harder. After a moment or two 
she went on: 

“T knew then that somehow I would 
be dragged into it—I do have the worst 
luck with roomers! I knew that a man 
like him would never let up to his dying 
day, until he’d gone clean to the bottom 
of the hull thing. I made up my mind 
to start for his office next mornin’, 
when I happened to see your advertise- 
ment, and knew, of course, he’d put 
somebody on the job.” 

As she proceeded, the woman grew 


on a 
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more and more nervous, her voice 
breaking now and then, 

Wotsirb saw his, opportunity, and 
pulled from an inner pocket a memo- 
randum book, two or three blank pages 
of which he studiously regarded. 

Mrs. Brown interrupted him: 

“I don’t care if you have got a copy 
of that last case!’ she exclaimed. “I 
was cleared to onc’t, an’ the district 
attorney ordered it squashed before it 
even come to trial!” 

“How about the one before that? 
asked Wotsirb, closing the memoran- 
dum book, and replacing it in his 
pocket. 

“It was a conspiracy, that’s what it 
was—a tryin’ to drag me into a game 
where a couple of gents hired rooms 
and then turned out they was dealin’ in 
green goods.” 

“Just the same, Mrs. Brown, this 
Eleanor Cuyler case is the third in a 
comparatively short time—and it 
doesn’t look good for you; not at all 
good.” 

“T tell you, sarge’nt, that’s the rea- 
son I answered your piece in the paper. 
I want to square myself first off before 
anything happens.” 

Wotsirb stood up, stepped over to 
the excited woman, and looked down 


, 


at her. She shrank under his steady, 
silent gaze. 
“Now, start in and tell all you 


know,” Wotsirb commanded, resuming 
his seat, half closing his eyes. And she 
did so, 

“It was in the early part of th’ 
month,” she began, “that two men an’ 
a woman come here and engaged two 
rooms back of this one, on the ground 
floor. They was friends. One was a 
priest, the other a professor of some 
sort an’ his wife. They brought three 
big leather satchels stuffed full of 
clothes. They come about July tenth, 
an’ becuz one was a priest I didn’t 
ask no rent in advance. They went out 
early. in the mornin’ and stayed late, the 
two men did. She, the professor’s wife, 
stayed home all day long, keepin’ in her 
room, except’ when she’d run out at 
noon a few minutes f’r lunch, and then 
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come right back again. Once or twice 
in the mornin’s when I’d go to their 
rooms and offer to tidy up, I'd find 
the beds all made and nothin’ for me 
to do. She said I needn’t trouble to do 
the work, and never offered to ask me 
to come in, which I thought strange at 
the time, ’specially as every time I seen 
through the door I noticed them leather 
satchels was packed ready to move at 
a moment’s notice.” 

She paused, gulped once or twice, 
and heaved a sigh. 

“Go on,” said. Wotsirb, 

“Well, things kep’ along this way 
until a week ago Monday, when about 
noon a cab came racin’ up to the house, 
and tore off again as soon as the pro- 
fessor and the priest got out. Walkin’ 
between ‘em was a young lady in 
brown, with white gloves and a white 
parasol., She seemed sick, dazed, and 
they had hold of her each side. They 
helped her into th’ house, took her to 
the professor’s room, and locked th’ 
door. I knocked onc’t in the afternoon, 
to see if anything was wanted, and th’ 
priest come out. He said it was all 
right. The young lady was a friend 
they had met across town feelin’ ill on 
account of th’ heat, and they was go- 
ing to let her rest until after sunset. 
That was all right, of course, and 
seemed natural.” 

“Certainly,” said Wotsirb encour- 
agingly. “And what then?” 

“About half-past eight or so that 
niglit a two-horse carriage drove up, 
and all four hurried out to it, carryin’ 
their satchels, lifted her into it, and 
dashed off afore I could stop ’em. An’ 
they never paid a cent for them 
rooms!” she concluded indignantly. 

“So that is what made you glad to 
tell of the job?” 

“No, sir!” Mrs. Brown replied. 
“What scared me, was what I see from 
a third-story window, when they got 
down to the curbstone where the light 
‘shined on ’em. I only had one good 
look, but I took in everything. Th’ 
professor’s wife was about as usual, 
excep’ for a veil over her face. But 
th’ professor had shaved off his beard, 
and wore big goggles, while th’ priest 


had on farmer’s clothes, and a white 
wig and long white whiskers!” 

“And Miss Cuyler ?” 

“That was worst of all. Th’ poor 
young thing was dressed in a slimpsy 
black dress, an’ her: head was hidden 
in a big Shaker bonnet. She seemed 
sicker than ever, too, and they almost 
carried her across th’ sidewalk to th’ 
carriage. I was that scared I hol- 
lered to Abe Laskovitch down th’ shaft 
to folley them and see where they 
went.” 

“Who is he?” 

“He’s a Jew, an old man, sort of 
peddles I guess, but he’s sharp as a 
razor. So he tore out, saw th’ car- 
riage turn into Ninth Avenue, an’ on 
th’ risk he went down on th’ Ninth 
Avenue elevated to Desbrosses Street. 
He said he had an idea they was mak- 
ing for th’ ferry to get outa the city, 
as soon as he saw ’em turn down Ninth 
Avenue. He got to th’ ferry ahead of 
’em, an’ follo’ed close while th’ pro- 
fessor was buyin’ tickets. Then he 
was Satisfied and come back.” 

“Where did they buy tickets to?” 
Wotsirb demanded, sitting up, alert and 
anxious. 

“Abe didn’t say—he told me he just 
seen ’em get th’ tickets. Then he went 
off, himself, th’ next morning, on a 
trip, and ain’t come back yet.” 

“Where is he now? This old Jew 
peddler, I mean ?” 

“Oh, he’s in Philadelphia, I guess, on 
a reg’lar trip. He sells a lot of stuff 
to small stores there, and in Trenton 
an’ Newark.” 

“When will he be back here?” 

“He generally stays away about a 
month.” 

“Mrs. Brown, you’ve got to start 
with me for Philadelphia at once. We'll 
have to get hold of that man, some- 
how, even if we walk the streets.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that!” 

“Yes you can, and you will—or you'll 
go around to the Tenderloin Station 
with me in two minutes. Which is it,” 
Wotsirb demanded, stepping toward 
her, “Philadelphia and freedom, or ten 
years in Sing Sing?” 

Then Mrs, Brown did break down, 
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and burst into wailing, but commenced, 
nevertheless, to put brushes and articles 
of clothing into a small handbag. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Laskovitch, habitually reticent about 
his business matters, had talked little 
to Mrs. Brown in regard to his Phila- 
delphia customers. She knew that he 
sold neckwear and allied lines to small 
shops, but could recollect the name of 
only one customer—Isaac Bernstein— 
whose store, she thought, was located 
somewhere in Passayunk Avenue. This 
was all that Wotsirb could find out 
from her, but it was sufficient. Five 
minutes after arriving in Broad Street 
Station he had located Bernstein’s place 
of business by consulting a city direc- 
tory, and, in company with Mrs. Brown, 
had started for it. 

Bernstein was in front of his store, 
and willingly enough imparted the in- 
formation that Laskovitch had been 
there that morning. . 

To Wotsirb’s question if he knew 
where Laskovitch stayed in Philadel- 
phia, he gave an address at Second and 
Race Streets. 

There was only one thing to do. 
Wotsirb and the woman must hasten to 
Second and Race Streets, and some- 
how, locate the object of their search. 
It was a short journey from North 
Eighth Street, and, on reaching the cor- 
ner a single glance showed Mrs. Brown 
where Laskovitch was staying; for he 
sat on the front steps of a house near 
by—an old man, with Semitic features, 
long, grayish beard, and _ shoulders 
bowed by carrying heavy burdens for 
many years. The two went directly to 
him, and at Wotsirb’s request Mrs. 
Brown spoke. 

“Good evening, 
vitch.” 

The aged Jew glanced quickly up at 
her. Only his beady black eyes showed 
that he was surprised at her unexpected 
visit. In response to her words he mum- 
bled indistinctly, then looked down the 
street, at nothing in particular. 

“T’ve come over here from New York 
to find you,” Mrs. Brown continued. 


Abraham  Lasko- 
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“This gentleman wants to know the 
place those parties bought tickets to, 
when they took the sick lady from my 
house to the Desbrosses Street ferry 
two weeks ago.” 

“It vasn’t two weeks ago,” Lasko- 
vitch replied, with a shade of annoy- 
ance. “That vas on July sixteen. It 
vas now July tventy-fife.” 

“You're perfectly correct, Mr. Lasko- 
vitch,”” Wotsirb remarked, “but the ex- 
act number of days doesn’t matter. I 
am a friend of the sick lady’s family. 
I want to know where the two men 
and the woman were taking her—the 
place to which they bought railroad 
tickets. Where was it? 

“Der sick lady’s vamily should know 
vere it iss. I don’t vant no droubles.” 

“You won’t have any if you tell me 
the truth.” 

“T alvays dells it. I vas afraid of no 
mans. I dells anypodys. Der fat mans, 
he gets dree dickets for Erie, Bennsyl- 
vania.” 

“Are you sure it was Erie?” 

“So hel’p me!” the old peddler re- 
plied reverently, lifting his eyes up- 
ward. 

“Thank you—that’s all I want to 
know. It was about eight o’clock at 
night when they arrived at the Des- 
brosses Street ferry?” 

“Seven-fifty—just.” 

“Good. I am obliged to you.” 

That was all Wotsirb needed. He 
would hurry up town and send an cper- 
ator to Second and Race Streets to keep 
Laskovitch under surveillance, in case 
he, also, were playing a trick about the 
destination of those who had Eleanor 
in their possession. It would not be 
necessary, now, for Mrs. Brown to re- 
main in Philadelphia. She could go 
back to New York that night, or the 
next morning. 

These matters attended to, Wotsirb 
went directly to the Broad Street Sta- 
tion, and ascertained that a train would 
leave for Erie at eleven-twenty-five 
p. m., after the arrival of an express 
starting from New York at eight 
o’clock. Unless Laskovitch had lied, 
this was undoubtedly the,train on which 
Miss Cuyler had been taken away. The 
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question that bothered him was wheth- 
er the conductor in charge of that train 
on the night of July sixteenth would be 
in charge of it now, or whether he had 
been laid off, or transferred to another 
train. If he had been running on it 
continuously, he should now be return- 
ing from Erie to Philadelphia, instead 
of going from Philadelphia to Erie, but 
in case he had taken a day off mean- 
while, he might be traveling out of 
Philadelphia to-night, after all. Much 
depended on finding that conductor, and 
Wotsirb was greatly relieved to ascer- 
tain, on further inquiry, that the man 
in charge of the P. & E. Division train, 
July sixteenth, would be in charge of it 
this night—old John Martine, one of 
the most experienced, and highly re- 
spected employees in the whole railway 
system. Sleeping cars would be open 
to receive passengers at ten o’clock, 
when he could be seen. 

So far, so good. The Secret Service 
man was thoroughly satisfied as to the 
situation when he left the station and 
walked down Broad Street to the old 
Lafayette Hotel, where he dined leis- 
urely and well. Later he wrote a care- 
ful, succinct statement of the recent 
developments for Mr. Cuyler. Accord- 
ing to his custom he refrained from in- 
forming the banker concerning mere 
speculative clues which might mean 
nothing, but here was something tan- 
gible, so he told fully of his interview 
with Mrs. Brown, his talk with Lasko- 
vitch, and his prospective journey to 
Erie. 

“T will write again, or wire you to- 
morrow,” he concluded. 

Then he mailed the letter, and at 
half-past ten started again for the rail- 
way station. Nearly an hour remained 
before the train should leave, and he 
did not want to appear anxious; so 
he leisurely walked down to his sleep- 
ing car, placed his handbag, umbrella, 
and hat in the section he had reserved 
and put on a traveling cap. Then he 
stepped out to the platform again, 
lighted a cigar, and carelessly strolled 
up and down several times before 
speaking to the conductor. Finally, 
however, when the big clock on the wall 


pointed to eleven, he stepped up to the 
official. 

“Going to have a heavy train to- 
night, Mr. Martine?” 

“Good evening, sir,” the conductor 
replied. “No, not very heavy this sea- 
son of the year, I guess. You haven't 
been out with us lately, have you?” 

“No,” said Wotsirb, flicking the 
ashes from his cigar, “but a friend of 
mine went out with you, ten or twelve 
days ago—a sick lady in a Shaker bon- 
net, traveling with another lady and 
two men.. Remember ’em ?” 

“Oh, yes; very well,” the conductor 
responded. “They had tickets through 
to Erie, but got off at Corry, and took 
a B. N. Y. & P. train there down to- 
ward Pittsburg.” 

“Yes, they’re the ones—that’s the 
lady, I mean,” Wotsirb remarked easi- 
ly. “Don’t see why they bought tickets 
through to Erie for, when they in- 
tended to change at Corry.” 

“Well, they did, anyhow, and they 
had a hard time making connections 
with the other train at Corry, too, for 
we were very late—held up by a coal 
wreck earlier in the day. Your friends 
didn’t have a minute to step into the 
office at Corry, either, and buy tickets 
down the B. N. Y. & P.” 

“Oh, they could pay the conductor,” 
said Wotsirb. “By the way, does he 
run that other train regularly?” 

“Yes, Sperry is his name. It leaves 
Corry about three-twenty or twenty- 
two, and he’s been on it a good many 
years.” 

“Well, I think I'll go back to the sta- 
tion and buy a magazine. I'll see you 
later, Mr. Martine.” 

“Yes, sir, certainly. 
of time.” 

Wotsirb did buy a magazine. Also 
he exchanged the ticket he had pur- 
chased to Erie for one which was good 
only as far as Corry. There was no 
need of unduly arousing further re- 
mark in the conductor’s mind. He 
would see Sperry in Corry the next 
day, and find out from him at what 
point Eleanor had been taken from his 
train by the gang who had her in their 
charge. 


You have plenty 
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When Cuyler reached his office Wed- 
nesday morning he found the painter 
there waiting for him. The older man 
stepped briskly, from long habit, and he 
tried to smile as he greeted his caller, 
but it was a sorry effort. 

“Come in, my boy,” he said, leading 
the way to his private office, and clos- 
ing the door after him. “I see you have 
no news,” he added, looking keenly at 
the other’s face, as they sat down. 

“No, nothing at all.” 

“Nor have I.” 

There was a brief silence, abruptly 
broken by Winthrop, who came for- 
ward until he looked down at the finan- 
cier. 

“Mr, Cuyler,” he said simply. “I 
don’t know which way to turn. I am 
nearly distracted. I don’t know what 
to do. I cannot sit still any longer, 
with my hands tied, in the dark. You 
must make Wotsirb let me help him.” 

Again there was a brief silence. Then 
said the banker, kindly, but firmly: 

“T would like to do so, Sheldon. God 
knows I would welcome your help—but 
I cannot promise further than this, and 
this I do promise. I will suggest to 
Wotsirb that he let you assist him, but 
with the distinct understanding that he 
is to refuse, if he sees fit.” 

“Thank you, sir. I could not ask 
more. Where is he now?” 

“T don’t know, my boy. I didn’t hear 
of him or see him yesterday. I will ask 
him as soon as I do hear.” 

“And you will let me know? 

“At once. Where will you be?” 

“T’ll close the studio and wait in my 
club. A telephone there will reach me 
day or night. I'll wait there inside the 
club until you do send word.” 

Wednesday passed, and Wednesday 
evening, on laggard wings, while Win- 
throp sat in his club window looking 
out at the deserted avenue, his nerves 
strained for a call to the telephone 
booth. But shortly after ten o’clock 
Thursday morning the summons came 
—Cuyler had received the letter Wot- 
sirb had written him after finding Las- 
kovitch in Philadelphia, and which he 
had mailed shortly before taking the 
night train for Erie. All this, and more, 
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the banker told Winthrop when the art- 
ist had hastened from his club down to 
Wall Street. 

“Wotsirb says, in his letter, that he 
will telegraph you some time to-day,” 
Winthrop remarked. “If you ‘don’t 
mind, I will go uptown, pack a satchel, 
and come right back here.” 

“Tt may be a good idea.” 

“Then I can stay in the office until 
the telegram does come, and be ready 
to start for Erie, or anywhere else, at 
once.” 

He was back at the banking house 
in little more than an hour, carrying a 
bag containing clothes and brushes, and 
a wicked-looking, self-cocking revolver 
with a long barrel. 

It was after five o’clock that Thurs- 
day afternoon when Cuyler was handed 
a telegram from Wotsirb, dated at Ti- 
tusville, Pennsylvania. It read thus: 


The missing goods arrived here several 
days ago. Will stay here for present. Have 
decided hopes of finding them in vicinity. 


No more was needed. All was plain. 

Thirty minutes later a reply message 
was being flashed to the detective, in 
which Cuyler said Winthrop would 
leave that night for Titusville to act as 
assistant if needed. If not needed 
Winthrop would at once return to New 
York. Wotsirb was to use his own 
judgment in the matter. 


CHAPTER X. 

When Wotsirb arrived at Corry early 
in the afternoon of Thursday, he went 
across the street from the railroad sta- 
tion for a leisurely dinner, and then 
returning to the station, entered into 
conversation with the ticket agent, who 
had nothing especial to attend to at the 
time. He remembered perfectly the 
party of four—two men and two wom- 
en—who had hurried across the plat- 
form ten days or so previous, leaving 
the Philadelphia and Erie train and 
hastening to board the B., N. Y. & P. 

“T recollect ’em particular,” the agent 
continued,, “because of their outland- 
ish clothes. The old man with white 


‘hair and whiskers looked like a farmer 
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from wayback, and the lady in the 
Shaker bonnet, she seemed sick—weak- 
like, and tottered. Yes, they went down 
the road somewhere toward Titusville 
or Oil City or Pittsburg, along with 
Bill Sperry. He’s running the train to- 
day, and he can tell you where they got 
off.” 

That was enough for Wotsirb. He 
changed the subject, and chatted about 
nothing until the train on the B., N. Y. 
& P. came along, which he boarded. As 
soon as it was under way he unhesitat- 
ingly sought the conductor and de- 
scribed a party of friends who had trav- 
eled that way with Mr. Sperry the week 
previous. Did Mr. Sperry recall the 
party? 

Mr. Sperry did—emphatically. They 
went with him as far as Titusville, 
where they got off, and he was not sor- 
ry to see them leave, for the lady in 
the big bonnet looked ill. 

“At Titusville?” asked 
make sure. 

“That’s the place,” said the conduct- 
or. “Are you getting off there?” 

“Yes,” the detective replied, handing 
the other a banknote. “Take my fare 
out of this, please.” 

On arriving at Titusville Wotsirb 
stepped into a telegraph office and sent 
to Cuyler the message which caused 
Winthrop to hasten from New York a 
few hours later. Then the detective 
sought a small, quiet hotel, where he en- 
gaged an inexpensive room. The first 
thing he did thereafter was to write 
two letters, one to Buffalo, the other to 
Pittsburg. The contents were identical, 
and as follows: 


Wotsirb, to 


I am engaged on confidential Washington 
business. Hold three in readiness day and 
night for quick, rough work. 

Will wire you later to bring the men with 
all speed to this hotel, where letter of in- 
structions will await you in case I am out, 

Charter special engine if necessary. 

Wotsirb carefully placed these let- 
ters in the general post office, and 
breathed more easily. They would be 
delivered early the next morning, and 
thenceforth he would have six able, 


powerful men on call, waiting to re- 
spond to his summons when he should 
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be ready to round up the gang who held 
Miss Cuyler captive. 

So far, so good. The next thing was 
to adopt some réle which would give 
him a legitimate reason for calling at all 
sorts of places—drug stores, groceries, 
cigar shops, barber shops, police sta- 
tions, undertakers’ establishments, liv- 
ery stables, and elsewhere. In some of 
these, he reasoned, he would be likely 
to hear of a sick lady in a Shaker bon- 
net, especially as she was accompanied 
by another woman, and an old farmer 
with white hair and bushy beard, and a 
second man, clean shaven, who wore 


goggles. 
With Wotsirb, thought and action 
were practically simultaneous. Five 


minutes after dispatching the letters to 
Buffalo and Pittsburg, ordering six as- 
sistants to be held on call, he climbed 
the steep stairway leading from the 
main business street of Titusville to the 
editorial rooms of the Morning Her- 
ald, and was cordially welcomed by the 
proprietor, who also was the editor. 

He found but little difficulty in ob- 
taining a job as reporter, and at once 
set about getting news items, asking 
especially about strangers visiting the 
city, but without obtaining much in- 
formation. 


Wotsirb stepped into his hotel, went 
to his room, and wrote Cuyler, remind- 
ing him that his daughter had been 
missing for more than two weeks. If 
there were no developments in the fol- 
lowing forty-eight hours he would go 
to New York and call at the banking 
house Saturday morning. 

Then he walked to the post office, 
mailed his letter, and casually asked 
the clerk at the stamp window whether 
he had any news for the Morning Her- 
ald. 

“Not a thing,” said the clerk, “but 
why don’t you ask old Bill Tyson 
there? He’s just come in from Pleas- 
antville. It ain’t a very lively place, but 
perhaps they do have some news to talk 
about once a year or so. Hey, Bill,” 
he concluded, “this gentleman’s a re- 
porter for the Morning Herald, and 
wants to see you.” 
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As the facetious clerk concluded, 
Wotsirb turned around and saw, stand- 
ing across the post office, a tall, elderly 
man who looked like a farmer. 

“T don’t know a thing to tell ye,” 
the stranger remarked cheerfully, “and 
I hain’t got time to stop, anyhow. I’m 
on the way home for supper.” 

“Where do you live?” the reporter 


inquired, 

“Out Pleasantville way, between 
there an’ Pithole. Ever hear o’ Pit- 
hole ?” 


“I remember that somebody spoke of 
the place—deserted city, isn’t it?” 

“You bet it is! Deserted root and 
branch. I c’d tell you a lot of intrust- 
ing things about it if I had time,” he 
added, as they walked out to where his 
wagon stood. 

“Well, /’ve got time; lots of it,” said 
Wotsirb, “and I’d like to go along with 
you part way.” 

“Jump in,” the farmer rejoined. 

The other did so, and as they were 
headed toward home, the horses started 
off briskly. Down Main Street they 
went, to the city limits, and then over 
a jolting plank road, the farmer talk- 
ing of oil prices and production, the 
condition of the crops, the strike in the 
anthracite region, and the state of the 
political campaign. It was not until they 
were at the foot of a long, steep hill, 
when the horses slowed down, that 
Wotsirb referred to the deserted city. 

“What’s the name of the place?” he 
said. 

“Pithole,” the farmer replied. “Pit- 
hole, and a good name for it too. I can 
remember, back in sixty,” he continued, 
“when there was nothin’ there but a few 
farms; mostly no good, too, on account 
o’ the soil and the awful road leadin’ to 
Titusville—which were th’ nearest mar- 
ket. 

“Then, one day a well was sunk an’ 
turned out to be a gusher; thousan’s 
an’ thousan’s o’ barrels bustin’ way up 
into the air, an’ fallin’ down to the 
ground like Noah’s flood, hour after 
hour, day an night. And oil wuth 
twenty dollars a bar’l. The news trav- 
eled like lightnin’. In twenty-four hours 
they was a thousan’ people there, buy- 


in’ up little sections o’ those farms. 
In a fortnight there was ten thousand, 
and a= roarin’, smashin’ money- 
crazy city started. Dozens an’ scores 
of houses were bein’ built day 
an’ night; saloons, dance halls, 
churches, and a reg’lar theayter was 
started. A railroad was surveyed, banks 
built up to lay tracks on, an’ a deepo 
located. It was ‘hurrah, boys!’ for 
fair, I tell ye! Farms wuth six hun- 
dred dollars one week sold fer a hun- 
dred thousan’ the next week, an’ fer a 
million a month later. 

“Then, all to onc’t, the oil give out. 
Sudden as a wink, every single, blame 
well went dry! The petrolyum supply 
was exhausted. It was like a lightnin’ 
stroke. The city was busted at a sin- 
gle crack, an’ every individual man, 
woman, horse, dog, an’ mule picked 
up an’ skipped right out.” 

“You don’t say so!” Wotsirb ex- 
claimed. 

“Yessir, that’s jest what I mean. An’ 
from that day to this Pithole has been 
deserted—absolutely deserted. Th’ 
buildin’s are all there, falling to ruins 
year by year, but not a soul lives in 
‘em. Sometimes, when a stranger hap- 
pens to be visitin’ th’ place as a sort 
of curiosity, he’ll see some wanderin’ 
sheep skurry through th’ houses, peekin’ 
at him from a winder, but that’s about 
all—except birds, an’ squirrels, an’ 
snakes, an’ such like.” 

“I'd like to go there myself, some 
time,” Wotsirb remarked. “How far 
away is it?” 

“Oh, a few miles beyond my farm. 
Come t’ think of it, though, there is 
a party stayin’ there now fer awhile. 

“Yes? Who is it?” 

“Why, he’s a perfessor from some 
college; Perfessor Simpson. His father 
was at Pithole in th’ old days an’ made 
a lot of money there. Then he told th’ 
perfessor about it, an’ he come out this 
summer to sort of study around, and 
learn just why all that oil sh’d have 
given out so sudden. He says it’s a 
most intrustin’ problem in geology.” 

“T should think it would be!” 

“Besides which,” the farmer gar- 
rulously continued, waving his hand to 
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acquaintances gathered around a store 
in Pleasantville—through which ham- 
let they were passing. “Besides which 
his woman has been sicklike, an’ he 
brung her along t’ git some rest an’ 
quiet. I reckon she'll git all she wants 
at Pithole!’ Tyson concluded, with a 
cheerful grin. 

“His wife, you say?” Wotsirb in- 
quired casually, though a sudden thrill 
swept every fibre of his being. 

“Yes, poor creetur. She’s Quaker or 
Shaker or somethin’—judgin’ from her 
dress an’ big poke bunnit. I happened 
to be in th’ ra’lway deepo ’t Titusville 
th’ day they got there, an’ he hired me 
to drive ’em right out to Pithole, soon’s 
they got off th’ cars, which I did—th’ 
perfessor hired me, I mean. Her father 
an’ mother are along with ’em, too.” 

“Just where are they staying—in 
what part of Pithole?”’ 

“They're in th’ last house on th’ left- 
hand side of th’ old main street, as ye 
go in; sort of campin’ out there. I 
hauled a lot of things for *em that he 
got me t’ buy in Titusville th’ day after 
they come here; cot beds, an’ cups, an’ 
plates, an’ canned goods, an’ flour, an’ 
so on, you know. I cal’late they’re 
here fer quite a spell.” 

“Seen ’em lately?” asked Wotsirb. 

“Seen the old man this arternoon. 
Said as how he or th’ perfessor was 
goin’ to Titusville later on. He bought 
th’ white mare an’ the old buggy from 
me, a few days ago, and paid a darn 
big price for *em, too. Yessir! They 
got barrels of money, that crowd has! 
Well,” he added, pulling up his horses, 
“here’s where I live. Wun’t ye come 
in?” 

“No, I guess I'll walk back now.” 

“Quite a ways ahead of you. Per- 
haps, though, the perfessor or his wife’s 
father’ll come along and give ye a lift.” 

“Perhaps so,” Wotsirb said, stepping 
down from the wagon. “Good night.” 

The farmer responded in kind, and 
turned up the lane leading to his home, 
while the other started back on foot 
toward Pleasantville, eight miles be- 
yond which lay Titusville. 

At the first turn in the road he 
paused, wondering whether he had bet- 





ter reveal his identity to the man whom 
he had just left, gather a few others, 
and at once surround the last house in 
Pithole, and capture the gang. Then 
he reflected that Bill Tyson might not 
trust him, also that Bill had made con- 
siderable money out of Miss Cuyler’s 
captors, and finally that the latter might 
escape from a group of country folk. It 
was not yet dark, although dusk was 
coming, and perhaps some of the gang 
were away from the house at Pithole. 
Later on they would all be there—at 
any rate, they could not well go farther, 
for Tyson had said that beyond Pit- 
hole lay almost a wilderness. 

No, the thing to do was to push with 
all speed to Titusville, wire his men 
at Buffalo and Pittsburg to come on, 
and when they arrived, to rush them 
to the scene. That was the only safe 
way. He would do it. 

On he strode at a rapid pace, past 
one field after another, past woods and 
hills, and had almost reached the vil- 
lage of Pleasantville when he heard a 
vehicle coming behind him. Turning 
around he saw a dilapidated buggy, in 
which sat a smooth-faced young man 
wearing spectacles. He was slenderly 
built, and looked like a student. The 
horse he was driving was white. 

Soon the buggy was alongside, and 
Wotsirb felt the man looking at him. 

“Good evening,” he said, stepping to 
one side. 

“Good evening,” the stranger re- 
sponded. “Which way are you bound?” 

“I’m going back .to Titusville. Old 
Bill Tyson gave me quite a drive—all 
the way out to his farm.” 

“Oh, he did?” 

“Yes,” said Wotsirb, looking square- 
ly into the pair of spectacled eyes that 
were gazing him through and through. 

“Want a lift?” the other asked sud- 
denly. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” 





the detective 


responded, stepping lightly into the 
buggy, “You’re Professor Simpson, 


, 


aren't you?’ 

Once more the stranger shot a keen, 
swift glance at the tawny-bearded man 
by his side. “Yes, I am,” he replied, 
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“T suppose you heard that from Ty- 
son, too. What else did he tell you?” 

“Oh, nothing much. Said you were 
studying the lay of land out at Pithole, 
so as to learn why the oil gave out 
there so suddenly at the time of the 
excitement.” 

“Anything more?” 

“I can’t say he told me anything 
more, except that your wife hasn’t been 
feeling well, and you all brought her 
there to get rest and quiet. Some day, 
when I have time, perhaps a week from 
now, I want to look Pithole over. I’ve 
never seen it—but I won’t get a day 
off for a week, anyhow; maybe not for 
two weeks.” 

“Get up!” said the other, striking the 
white mare with his whip. 

They drove on. rapidly after that 
through Pleasantville, and down the 
plank road. Soon the stranger spoke 
again in lower tones. 

“Did Mr. Tyson tell you what is real- 
ly the matter with my wife?” 

“He thought it was a case of nerv- 
ous prostration.” 

“We thought so, at first—but it is 
something more, I’m sorry to say. Un- 
less I am much mistaken Mrs. Simp- 
son has developed a virulent form of 
smallpox.” 

He spoke gravely. 

“You don’t mean it!” Wotsirb ex- 
claimed. 

The other nodded. “I am going now 
to the doctor to see what ought to be 
done in the matter. You will see the 
danger of coming out to Pithole—at 
least, for some time, until the period 
of infection is over.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid,” Wotsirb re- 
plied cheerfully. “I had smallpox my- 
self a few years ago—you can’t catch 
it twice, you know.” 

“But you might carry it in your 
clothes to other people,” the professor 
insisted. “Perhaps you'd better get out 
of the carriage here, before we get to 
Titusville.” 

“It’s only a little distance farther; 
I’ll go on with you to the town. If 
there was any danger of having the 
germs in my clothes, they would be as 





full of them now, as half an hour 
later.” 

“Of course, it’s none of my business 
—but if you are seen driving with me, 
you will be quarantined as soon as it 
becomes known that my wife has small- 
pox. I presume you, will be placed 
under observation for several weeks in 
the pest house.” 

“Tell you what I'll do,” Wotsirb re- 
plied, after a few minutes. “I'll go to 
the doctor’s office with you and ask 
him if it’s dangerous for me to walk 
around the streets after having this 
drive.” 

“I’m not going there directly—I have 
several errands to do first.” 

“All right then,” the detective said 
regretfully. “You can put me down 
here—my boarding place is just around 
the corner.” 

Without further words he stepped 
out of the buggy, which started on 
again down Main Street. Just where 
the old vehicle was bound for, Wotsirb 
did not know, but he must keep it in 
sight long enough to find out. For- 
tunately a grocery wagon came along 
just then. He knew the driver, hailed 
him, and jumped in. : 

The buggy did not go near a doctor’s 
office. It turned the first corner and 
started toward the business section of 
the little city. Evidently the young man 
in spectacles suspected something. Here 
was a time when Wotsirb must use his 
own judgment. He had expected ere 
this a reply to the telegram he had sent 
Cuyler the previous day, but none had 
come. Instructions or no instructions, 
he felt the imperative necessity of call- 
ing on the Titusville police without the 
loss of a single minute. He sprang 
from the grocery wagon and started 
toward the mayor’s office. Then he 
paused, recalling what Mortimer Cuy- 
ler had told him, that under no circum- 
stances must a word about his daugh- 
ter’s disappearance get to the police or 
the newspapers. The banker’s orders 
were explicit and peremptory. Wot- 
sirb was acting under them. The whole 
responsibility lay on Cuyler. Yes, he 
would have to wire for his men and 
wait for them to arrive. By using spe- 
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plank road through Pleasantville to Pithole, 
deserted city. 
Surround last house on left-hand side of 


cial engines one party or the other 
ought to be in Titusville by ten o’clock. 
He would arrange to have light wagons 
and fast horses ready to start on a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

He believed he would turn the trick 
after all, especially as the abductors 
would have to bring Miss Cuyler to 
Titusville in order to get on board 
a train. If they should attempt to es- 
cape by going across country, over 
those terrible roads, late at night, they 
could not get far before he would be 
after them—there were two men and 
two women in their party, and they had 
only one old mare and a ramshackle 
buggy. They wouldn’t dare to get Ty- 
son or some other farmer to help them 
escape late at night—any countryman 
would refuse such an extraordinary re- 
quest and promptly notify the nearest 
constable. Yes, it was safe to let the 
matter rest for a few hours, but, of 
course, Wotsirb would keep close watch 
of both railway stations—and if the 
gang showed up at either, he knew how 
to act, promptly, decisively, effectively. 

He walked rapidly to his hotel and 
wrote two messages which he sent to 
the telegraph office by a bellboy. One 
was addressed to Buffalo, the other to 
Pittsburg. Then he called at a livery 
stable and ordered two spring wagons 
to be ready to take some gentlemen out 
to Bill Tyson’s farm when they should 
have arrived in Titusville a few hours 
later. This attended to, he commenced 
to walk back and forth between the two 
railroads, which were situated some 
distance apart. Half a dozen times he 
had patroled his beat, keeping careful 
watch on the streets, when he suddenly 
decided that he must tackle the job 
alone. He dared not wait longer for 
assistance to arrive. 

Back to the hotel he went, stopping 
in the office only long enough to send 
a messenger after one of the teams he 
had engaged at the livery stable, and 
then upstairs to his room, where he sat 
down and wrote two notes in dupli- 
cate. 





Go at once to Brown’s livery, where car- 
riage and horses are waiting. Order driver 


to take you with all possible speed along 


Main Street there. If possible, bag two men 
and two women—one of whom is ill. 

Fire three shots into air when house is 
surrounded. If I do not respond in thirty 
seconds, rush on house and search, holding 
everybody you find until I do arrive. 

Am starting on ahead of you. 

Wortstrp. 

Properly sealed and addressed, he 
handed the letters to the office clerk, 
saying : 

“Some time to-night these letters will 
be called for by two parties of friends 
of mine, one coming from Buffalo, the 
other from Pittsburg. I don’t know 
just when they'll arrive, but be sure to 
deliver them as soon as called for.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the clerk. 

Wotsirb hurried out of the hotel and 
sprang into a light: wagon, drawn by 
two spirited horses, which arrived just 
then. 

“Down Main Street to Pithole!” said 
the detective. 

“Pithole?” the driver echoed in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes—a lady out there is very ill. 
It’s a case of life and death—we’re go- 
ing to save her if possible. Quick, 
man!” 

The wagon shot off—but stopped 
suddenly as three strangers came dash- 
ing up in a hack from the railway sta- 
tion. The Pittsburg posse had ar- 
rived with marvelous quickness. 


CHAPTER XI. 

When Winthrop arrived in Titusville 
that same l’riday afternoon he inquired 
as to the best hotel, and went there, to 
sit down quietly and wait for Wotsirb 
to call. On receiving Cuyler’s tele- 
grain advising him that Winthrop was 
on the way to Titusville, the detective 
naturally would look him up. The place 
he would look for him would, of course, 
be at the best hotel the town afforded. 

Winthrop had glanced over the hotel 
register, half expecting to see the name 
of the Secret Service man on one of 
the pages. He wanted to report for 
duty, but did not know where to re- 
port. Inquiry at the telegraph office 
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would undoubtedly bring information 
as to where messages were delivered to 
Wotsirb, but the painter did not wish 
to make even this move for fear of 
arousing suspicion. So he decided to 
wait until early evening, anyhow. 

As one hour after another passed he 
wondered again why Wotsirb had not 
looked him up, after getting Cuyler’s 
telegram. He did not know that, by 
mistake of a clerk, the message had 
been delivered at the very hotel in 
which he, Winthrop, was staying, and 
that even now it was waiting with 
twenty others in the hotel office to be 
called for by coming guests. 

After dinner, unable to endure furth- 
er inactivity, he went out for a short 
walk, leaving word with the hotel clerk 
that he would be back shortly, and 
started toward the eastern residence 
district of the city, wondering where 
Wotsirb was, and what he was doing 
all this time. One thing he determined 
—whether or not he met the detective, 
he, himself, would leave nothing over- 
looked in his search for Eleanor, noth- 
ing however small or insignificant. A 
chance word with a gardener who cared 
for one of the lawns he was passing 
might give a clue as to Eleanor’s where- 
abouts; a question asked some little 
child playing on the sidewalk might re- 
veal her place of captivity. Anything 
was possible, nothing was impossible in 
the present situation. One thing was 
sure, certain, not to be denied. Ten 
days previous to that afternoon, Morti- 
mer Cuyler’s daughter had arrived at 
Titusville, in control of a gang of des- 
peradoes. None short of being des- 
peradoes would dream of abducting 
her, of all. the young women in Ameri- 
ca. Winthrop was still mystified as 
to the reason for this remarkable crime, 
and the more he pondered it, the more 
incomprehensible did it seem. 

He turned into Main Street, and 
had come to the corner of Pine, when 
he saw a ramshackle buggy drawn by 
an old white horse, approach in the 
gathering dusk. Ordinarily twilight 
would last for an hour or so longer, 
but black clouds heralding a thunder 
storm were slowly swinging in a great 


ellipse above the quiet little city, and 
the hot, depressing atmosphere was sur- 
charged with tingling particles. 

As the rickety buggy drew nearer, 
Winthrop saw within a slender, smooth- 
faced young man wearing spectacles, 
who held the reins, and on the seat be- 
side him another man, slender, but 
wiry, and not so young, whose hair and 
beard were of a tawny yellow. Neither 
paid attention to Winthrop or to half a 
dozen others who happened to be pass- 
ing by on the sidewalk, and at the cor- 
ner the buggy stopped. For a moment 
the two men within it seemed to be 
deeply engaged in earnest conversation, 
then he with the tawny beard stepped 
down to the street, but almost im- 
mediately hailed a grocery wagon, fol- 
lowing close behind, jumped into it, and 
trotted off after the buggy, which had 
continued on its way. 

“By the great horn spoon!” Win- 
throp ejaculated. “There’s Wotsirb!” 

He ran forward several steps, intend- 
ing to call to him, but suddenly stopped. 
Who was the other man in the buggy 
—could he possibly be one of Elea- 
nor’s captors? Winthrop somehow had 
expected to run across the old fellow 
with white beard and white hair, who 
dressed like a farmer, according to the 
station agent at Corry, and also as de- 
scribed by Conductor Sperry. For some 
reason he had seemed to be in charge 
of the gang who had Eleanor in their 
control. But this slender young man 
in the buggy corresponded exactly to 
the other male member of the group, 
excepting that he now was wearing 
ordinary spectacles, instead of dark 
goggles. 

“T’ve found Wotsirb, and I’ve al- 
most landed the abductors,” Winthrop 
cried aloud in his heart, trembling 
from sheer excitement. 

Then another thought flashed over 
him. 

Wotsirb had also found the gang, 
and earlier! He had driven from some 
place into the heart of Titusville with 
one of the men—and instead of slap- 
ping handcuffs on him, and rushing 
him to a cell, the detective had actu- 
ally let him escape! 
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Was it possible that Wotsirb was 
playing false with Mortimer Cuyler? 

He strained his eye to follow the 
two vehicles, fast .disappearing in the 
darkness. The old buggy turned out 
of Main Street at the next corner; 
the grocery wagon kept straight on. 

This confirmed the suspicion. Wot- 
sirb was not keeping the other in 
view. It was up to Winthrop to do 
so. His own business was with the 
slender young man driving that old 
white horse. He was the one to keep 
under observation, for sooner or later 
he would rejoin his companions, among 
whom, in all probability, was the mis- 
sing girl. 

Where this smooth-faced, bespec- 
tacled fellow was going, Winthrop did 
not know, but he had turned out of 
Main Street toward the business section 
of the city—probably intending to call 
at some of the retail stores. Instead 
of following him, Winthrop decided to 
take a short cut through Pine Street 
and intercept him. 

He turned around and strode on rap- 
idly for nearly fifteen minutes, when, 
coming to one of several thoroughfares 
running parallel with Main Street, he 
met the buggy returning. The young 
man on the seat was leaning forward, 
belaboring the white horse, the dilapi- 
dated vehicle swayed from side to side, 
and a cloud of dust swelled after. Those 
who saw it—excepting Winthrop— 
thought that some person, living in the 
country was hurrying home before the 
thunderstorm should break. 

As a matter of fact, the bespectacled 
young man had intended to stop at a 
drug store when he drove into Titus- 
ville. But he first stopped at the tele- 
graph office, and there received a cable 
message, which had been held two days 
waiting to be claimed by the person to 
whom it was addressed. It had been 
sent from Brussels and was worded in 
a private cipher. 

The smooth-faced man tore it open, 
and, as he read it he turned pale. With 
a quick motion he put it safely in his 
pocket and fairly ran to the ramshackle 
old buggy standing by the curb. 

Two minutes later Winthrop met 


him. He instantly decided that the 
smooth-faced man had doubled on his 
trail, and was speeding back to the ren- 
dezvous of the gang for some reason 
more important than the fact of a sum- 
mer shower. 

There was only one thing to do. 
Winthrop must follow the buggy at all 
costs; somehow, later on, he ‘would 
find a way to communicate with Wot- 
sirb and Cuyler, but not now. He must 
not let that smooth-faced man out of 
his sight for a moment. 

The buggy passed him and turned 
eastward into Main Street. He could 
see it easily, for lightning was playing 
about in the sky, thunder was booming, 
and the old, white horse, already fa- 
tigued by many miles of travel, and 
worried by the noise and flashing of the 
storm, refused to go faster than at a 
jog trot. By walking rapidly, Win- 
throp would be able to keep it in view 
for quite a while, the road leading 
straight ahead. Perhaps another car- 
riage or a wagon would overtake him, 
then he could go forward faster. 

Beyond the city limits was a long 
hill. That was fortunate, for on a hill 
almost any man can outwalk almost any 
horse, and by the time he was at the 
summit of the rise, Winthrop saw the 
buggy less than a hundred feet in front 
of him. Then it disappeared in the 
darkness. 

Winthrop broke into a dog trot as he 
saw the buggy vanishing, and kept it 
up for nearly half an hour, when he 
slowed down to regain breath. Also be- 
cause he saw a group of buildings close 
at hand, among them a store and a post 
office. It cost him little time, and less 
trouble to ascertain that he was in the 
village of Pleasantville. Two or three 
sturdy men were lounging comfortably 
in front of the store when he arrived, 
and one of them jerked his thumb in 
the direction of an empty chair, saying: 

‘Better set awhile under the awning 
here, and see if the storm blows over. 
If it don’t, you'll get pretty mackerel 
wet before you go far.” 

“Twill,” said Winthrop, sitting 
down, and pulling out a cigar case. 
“Have a smoke?” 

















“Don't care if I do,” the first speak- 
er responded, and his companions also 
accepted the stranger’s hospitality. 

“Where’d you come from—Titus- 
ville?” one of them asked, striking a 
match on his boot. 

“Yes,” said Winthrop. “I started out 
for a walk without having anywhere in 
particular to walk to. Just came down 
Main Street, struck the plank road, 
followed it five or six miles, I judge, 
then came up the hill, and ran the rest 
of the way.” 

“I see you a-comin’ pretty fast—you 
can run some. At first, I thought you 
was trying to ketch up with Professor 
Simpson. He was just ahead of you in 
the old rig Bill Tyson sold him last 
week.” 

“IT saw the buggy, but didn’t know 
who was in it. Professor Simpkins, 
you say?” 

“No—Simpson. He’s a professor 
from some down-east college or other, 
I hear, and he’s sort of camping out in 
one of the empty houses at Pithole, a 
couple of miles or so up the road.” 

“What’s he doing there ?” 

“Oh, he’s studying the soil and rocks 
an’ such, trying to learn why oil give 
out so sudden, years ago.” 

In a few sentences the Pleasantville 
man told about the early history of 
Pithole, and of its deserted buildings, 
in one of which Professor Simpson was 
spending the summer. 

“Ts he living there alone?’ Winthrop 
asked casually, as he stood up and 
peered at the sky. 

“Oh, no!” the other responded. “He’s 
got his father with him, an old feller 
with white beard, and his mother, too; 
besides his wife. She’s sickly; sort of 
an invalid, I guess, though I don’t 
know rightly just what ails her. Once 
or twice, when I’ve been down there 
carryin’ milk, or eggs, and stuff from 
the store here, I see her settin’ in an 
old rockin’-cheer on the front porch, 
with a light gray shawl over her shoul- 
ders, and a big scoop bonnet on, an’ her 
hands folded in her lap an’ her head 
bent forward. Never see her face on 
account of the big bonnet, an’ never see 
her move hardly, except once, when I 
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walked right up to the house with a 
pail o’ milk, and the professor’s 
mother come out an’ hustled his wife 
indoors quick as she could walk—which 
wasn’t very quick, she tottered so, 
weaklike.” 

“Too bad!” Winthrop exclaimed. 
“Which house do they live in?” 

“The last one on the left side of the 
road. It’s the only one anybody lives 
in, so they’re not bothered much with 
neighbors.” 

“Well, I think the storm is going 
around us, after all—at least, the stars 
are coming out again, and I’ll be go- 
ing along, too. Any bad dogs between 
here and Pithole?” 

“No—though a mighty bad road. Bill 
Tyson’s got a dog, but he won’t bother 
ye none, only to bark, if he sees you. 
Probably, however, you wun’t walk 
that far?” 

“Perhaps not. I'll just keep on until 
I’ve gone far enough, and then turn 
back. Good night, gentlemen.” 

“Good night,” the others responded, 
and Winthrop strode off. 

Here was luck, surely! At last he 
had found Eleanor, and without as- 
sistance. He had known all along that 
he would find her—he had felt it, 
somehow, as an impending surety, 
from the first moment he had stood 
with bared head and reverent heart be- 
fore her portrait in his studio, and real- 
ized that he loved her. 


As the picture of girlish vitality 
once more swam before him, he sud- 
denly remembered that now she was 


weak, feeble, tottering, garbed in gro+ 
tesque, ill-fitting garments; perhaps 
iil-treated. He went forward with 
added speed. 

Just what he should do when he 
reached the house where she was kept 
captive he had not determined. But 
now he must decide without delay. 
First of all, he must not let the ab- 
ductors suspect his presence—or they 
might drive a knife into her, and dis- 
appear into the wilderness. Winthrop 
had no doubt they would do murder 
rather than have her livé to tell tales 
which would result in their capture. 
That, of course, must be prevented at 
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all hazards. How should he proceed? 
If he only could get word back to Ti- 
tusville, and bring on Wotsirb, he 
would have no fears as to the out- 
come. They could surround the 
house, rush upon it, break in, and res- 
cue the girl before the gang had ink- 
ling of their presence. 

Just ahead of him stood a farm- 
house. It was a doubtful plan, but the 
only one he could think of. He 
would try it, at any rate. 

Over the fence he vaulted, and to 
the kitchen door—the room within 
was lighted. Two quick, determined 
knocks, and the door was opened by 
an elderly man, smoking a pipe, who 
held a lamp in one hand, a weekly 
newspaper in the other. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Winthrop, 
“but I want to send a note back to Ti- 
tusville to a friend of mine. Is there 
any one here who can take it?” 

The elderly farmer appeared con- 
fused. 

“You want to send a note back?” he 
said. “Don’t you mean you want to 
go back yourself?” 

“No, I am out on a tramp about the 
country. It’s been a mighty hot day, 
you know, and I thought I’d feel bet- 
ter if I had a good long walk. So I 
want to send word back to a friend, 
who will be waiting up for me.” 

“Come in,” said the farmer, looking 


sharply at the stranger. “You don't 
look as if you’d been drinking.” 
“I haven't!” Winthrop laughed. 


“T’m’as sober as a judge, and what I 
tell you is strictly true. I know it’s 
an unusual favor I am asking, but my 
friends will be worried if I don’t get 
back pretty soon. Besides, I'll make 
it worth your while. I'll be glad to 
pay five dollars for the job.” 

“Well—I can’t go myself; I only got 
back from Titusville with the team 
just before supper, and it’s nearly ten 
miles from here. But, if you say so, 
I’ll ask Jim to go. He can saddle the 
colt and get there in an hour, or a lit- 
tle more, I reckon.” 


“What’s your name? I want to tell 


my friends who it is that’s doing this 
favor for me?” 














Oh, it’s Tyson—Wil- 
liam Tyson. Everybody in Titusville, 
‘most, knows who I am. Now, you 
get the note ready, and I'll send Jim 
out to the barn.” 

Pulling pencil and paper from his 
pocket, Winthrop sat down by the 
kitchen table, and wrote a few lines, 
addressed to Wotsirb, in care of the 
telegraph office, telling him to get a 
carriage at once, and start for Pithole. 

“The gang is living in the last house 
on the left side of the road,” he added. 
“Get out of carriage when you reach 
Pithole, and hurry quietly down the 
main street. If you do not meet me 
before reaching that last house, burst 
into it.” 

The note, sealed and addressed, was 
handed to Jim, and, as the latter rode 
off toward Titusville, Winthrop started 
on in the opposite direction. 


“My name? 


CHAPTER XII. 


The cipher cablegram from Brus- 
sels, which struck.such terror to the 
heart of that slender, bespectacled 
young man when he received it in Ti- 
tusville, was a direct result—although 
he did not know it—of a series of 
events planned and executed deliber- 
ately, remorselessly, by Mortimer 
Cuyler, who suddenly reached out and 
seized two hemispheres with a grip of 
steel, that Monday night following his 
return from Washington—the night 
Wotsirb called at his town house, voic- 
ing the suspicion that foreign inter- 
ests, desperately endeavoring to secure 
the Eastern railway project, might 
have had something to do with 
Eleanor’s disappearance. 

Shortly after leaving the financier’s 
home, that Monday evening, it will be 
remembered, Wotsirb passed several 
groups of gentlemen hurrying toward 
it—Bloodgood, Cuyler’s partner; two 
bankers from Boston; the railroad 
president from Philadelphia; two New 
York bank presidents ; and Morton, the 
great corporation lawyer. 

Cuyler was waiting for them in his 
library on the second floor, to which 
they were at once taken. Entering it, 




















they nodded, and spoke briefly to him, 
and he to them. It was no time for 
palavering. They were there for busi- 
ness. 

Morton stepped to a long, polished 
table in the middle of the room, pulled 
back a chair, and sat down in it. The 
others quickly followed the example, 
Cuyler, as was his custom, taking his 
place at one side, instead of at the 
head of the board. His keen, piercing 
eyes swept the group—eight able, de- 
termined men, of extraordinary power, 
mental as well as _ physical—with 
shoulders and jaws and_ chests. 
Faces clear-cut, alert; men ready to 
throw themselves into a_ struggle 
which could have but one ending; 
men trained in the technicalities of or- 
ganization, familiar with business, 
politics, finance, statecraft. 

Before they had fairly settled them- 
selves in their chairs, Cuyler began to 
speak, his voice quiet, calm, but inci- 
sive, commanding, 

“Gentlemen, we are facing a flurry 
that may become a crisis. The trouble 
has its origin abroad, among interests 
which are trying to get the Eastern 
railroad matter away from us. In a 
desperate effort to undermine our 
credit and resources, they are trying 
to bring on a panic here in this coun- 
try. Our business is to stop that—to 
prevent a panic, and restore confi- 
dence.” 

For a 
added: 

“The most disquieting feature of the 
American situation to-day is this strike 
in the coal regions. It has affected the 
whole country. As you are aware, 
some of the railways are already cut- 
ting off trains, factories are shut 
down because they cannot obtain fuel 
for steaming purposes. Thousands of 
persons are already out of work, and 
the situation is rapidly growing 
worse.” 

Again he paused. 

Bloodgood moved his chair a few 
inches, and crossed one knee over the 
other. 

Morton leaned forward inquiringly. 
“The public is almost hysterical,” 


moment, he paused; then 
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Cuyler resumed, with increasing em- 
phasis. “Credits are shaken. All 
over the country the feeling is gath- 
ering force that a general smash-up is 
imminent. Something must be done, 
and done quickly, to check the stam- 
pede. I understand that the anthracite 
situation is far more serious than it 
appears to be; that strikers are terror- 
izing the mining region; that a dozen 
murders have been committed, and a 
hundred murderous assaults. Is that 
correct, Mr. Rittenhouse ?” 

“It is—absolutely,” said the Phila- 
delphian, whose railroad controlled the 
greatest of the anthracite companies. 

Cuyler slowly, gently, but firmly, 
brought one of his huge, hairy fists 
down upon the table. 

“You must end that 
days!” he commanded. 

“It can’t be done!” Rittenhouse de- 
clared. 

“It’s got to be done,” returned Cuy- 
ler. 

“It can’t be donc!” 
peated. “More than a hundred thou- 
sand men are out—they have that 
whole section of the State in their 
power. You, yourself, have been hold- 
ing conference after conference for 
two weeks, trying to bring about a 
peaceful settlement.” 

“Yes, a ‘peaceful’ settlement,” 
ler repeated meaningly. ‘And now,” 
he went on, with a forcefulness that 
brooked no parleying, “the time has 
come for a settlement, whether peace- 
ful or not!” 

He leaned forward slightly, and 
looked Rittenhouse full in the eyes. 

“This is Monday night,” he said. 
“You have got to end that strike before 
Thursday. There is only one thing to 
be done—the governor of Pennsylva- 
nia has got to throw his entire Na- 
tional Guard into the disturbed terri- 
tory by Wednesday night. He has ten 
thousand troops, Mr. Rittenhouse, and 
it’s up to you to see that, in twenty- 
four hours, every available man of 
them—infantry, cavalry, artillery—is 


strike in two 


the other re- 


Cuy- 


quartered in the anthracite region.” 
Rittenhouse rose from his chair, and 
started to walk. 
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‘I tell you, Mr. Cuyler, it can’t be 
done! Jt can’t be done!” he repeated. 
“The sheriffs of two of the disturbed 
counties telegraphed him yesterday 
that they were unable to preserve law 
and order, and demanded troops, but 
he refused. He’s got to take care of 
the labor vote; he dare not antagonize 
it.” 

“Who made him governor?” Cuyler 
suddenly demanded. 

“Who made him governor? 
Hotchins and Blake, of course.” 

“Who made Hotchins and Blake?” 
Cuyler demanded, still more insist- 
ently. 

The Philadelphian vouchsafed no re- 
ply. None was needed, and Cuyler, 
changing his tone, remarked quietly: 

“It is now eight-thirty, Mr. Ritten- 
house. You can catch the nine-o’clock 
train for Philadelphia. You will see 
Hotchins and Blake early to-morrow, 
and tell them I say this strike has got 
to be over by Wednesday night. You 
three can reach Harrisburg by four 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon. By six, 
the National Guard must be moving 
toward the scene of trouble. Good 
night, Mr. Rittenhouse.” 

The Philadelphia capitalist nodded 
to the others, and quickly left the 
room. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Cuyler, 
turning to those who still sat around 
the long, broad, polished table, “there 
are a few additional matters to attend 
to. You, Mr. Barton, and Mr. 


Why, 


Cooke,” he continued, addressing the 
bankers from Boston, “find business 


conditions excellent throughout New 
England, I understand? There is 
hardly a ripple of this New York ex- 
citement, which, I take it, you believe 
to be merely temporary and superficial. 
Everybody in your section is optimis- 
tic; sober, conservative New England 
has confidence in herself and in the 
country as a whole, and looks forward 
to industrial activity and excellent busi- 
ness, from this time forth?” 

“You are wholly correct,” said Bar- 
ton. 

Cooke nodded his assent, and Cuy- 
ler continued : 


“T suggest that you go at once to 
your hotel, gentlemen. My secretary 
will see that reporters call on you 
within an hour. To-morrow’s newspa- 
pers here and in Boston must have 
strong, buoyant interviews. Good 
night, gentlemen.” 

The New England bankers silently 
withdrew. 

As they left the 
turned to his partner. 

“Bloodgood, you’d better take the 
midnight flyer out to Pittsburg. Wire 
the senator to come on from Chicago 
and meet you there to-morrow after- 
noon. He’s at the University Club 
for a day or so—I heard from him 
this evening. Tell the senator I ex- 
pect to see spread over Wednesday’s 
newspapers the strongest kind of an 
interview he feels justified in making 
about the prosperity and business con- 
fidence of the Middle West.” 

When Bloodgood had _ departed, 
Cuyler glanced at his personal coun- 
sel. 

“Anything further you can think of, 
Morton?” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“And you, gentlemen?”  Cuyler 
added, addressing the two New York 
bank presidents. 

“To-morrow, perhaps ; 
responded one of them. 

The other made no 
arose, and reached for his hat. 

“T’'ll be in my office at nine,” Cuy- 
ler continued. “The market I 


room, Cuyler 


not to-night,” 


but 


response, 


must ve 
supported with large buying orders. 
Issue them. Let me know when you 
get downtown. Good night, gentle- 
men.” 

“Good night,” they echoed, and left 
the house, with Morton. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

When the front door had closed 
after them, Cuyler called Johnson, who 
had been waiting in a room near by. 

“The Russian minister is at Man- 
hattan Beach for a week,” he said. “Go 
down there as quickly as possible. In- 


sist on seeing him personally. Say I 

















must have a talk with him to-night on 
a matter of supreme importance—and 
bring him back here with you.” 
“Very good, sir.” 
“It’s just nine,” the financier com- 
mented, glancing at a tall clock in the 
“You should be back with him 


corner. 
by eleven-thirty. That's all.” 
Johnson left, and Cuyler stepped 


across the library to a telephone. When 


“Central” had answered, a moment 
later, he said: 
“Give me long-distance. I want to 


talk with Lenox, Massachusetts. Call 
me when you get the connection.” 

He hung up the receiver, and paced 
back and forth, across the dim, spa- 
cious library, thinking, planning, for 
he had work ahead of him; difficult 
work, delicate work, that would tax 
even his powers. 

The telephone bell interrupted his 
train of thought, and he sat down be- 
fore it, saying: 

“Is this Lenox? I want the sum- 
mer residence of the British minister.” 

Two minutes sped by, and again the 
banker spoke. 

“Is this 
house ?” 

“Yes,” came the response over the 
wire. 

“Is he at home? 

“Yes, sir, but he 
turbed.” 

“I’m sorry, but I have to disturb 
him. Send him word immediately that 
Mr. Mortimer Cuyler must talk with 
him on the telephone.” 

“Hold the wire, please.” 

“All right,” said Cuyler. 

Three minutes, four, five, went by; 
and then the banker heard a voice that 
he recognized. 

“I am Mr. Cuyler,” he responded, 
his deep, vibrant tones carrying with 
perfect ease far up into Massachusetts. 
“A situation of great importance has 
arisen, I must see you in New York 
as soon as you can get here.” 

“Well—I might get down by the end 
of the week, possibly.” 

“No, sir! Not the end of the week, 
or to-morrow, but to-night!” 

“Utterly impossible—not to be 


the British minister's 


cannot be dis- 
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thought of for a moment,” the diplo- 
mat exclaimed. “We are giving a 
large dinner, and I left the table only 
because it was you who called me. But 
I couldn’t think of going to New York 
to-night.” 

As Cuyler heard this the veins stood 
out on his forehead, and deep, grim 
lines appeared around his mouth. 

“Sir George,” he declared, “the sit- 
uation I speak of is not personal to 
you. It is of importance to the gov- 
ernment you represent—of very great 
importance. There is no such thing 
as an alternative choice in the matter. 
In one hour you will find a special 
train waiting for you at the Lenox 
railroad station. You should reach 
New York by two o’clock to-morrow 
morning. My secretary will meet you 
and bring you to my house. Good- 
by.” 
He hung up the receiver, without 
waiting for further reply, but soon took 
it down again to order a special train 
sent to Lenox with all possible speed. 

This attended to, there was nothing 
more to be done until Johnson should 
return from Manhattan Beach, bring- 
ing with him the diplomatic represen- 
tative of the czar’s government; and 
they would not arrive for two hours. 

Cuyler had no doubt whatever that 
the Russian minister would come back 
with Johnson, nor did he question that 
the British minister, having excused 
himself to his dinner guests, would 
shortly be starting for the Lenox sta- 
tion, to board the special which would 
bring him to New York. He took it 
as a matter of course that his plans 
would be acquiesced in. There were 
few of experience who dared to stand 
up and face his overmastering person-: 
ality. He never talked for publica- 
tion; he never expressed an opinion 
that could be quoted in the Street for 
or against any enterprise. He was a 
man who “did things,” in the world of 
finance, that little world standing back 
of the world of commerce and indus- 
try, which is literally the heart of all 
modern business. 

At the time of Eleanor Cuyler’s dis- 
appearance, a small group—six, eight, 
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ten, perhaps—constituted the financial 
heart of the nation; and their names 
could be found recurring again and 
again on boards of directors in the 
greatest of business enterprises. They 
were the handful of men who made or 
unmade presidents and other high of- 
ficials of practically all the great cor- 
porations in the United States, and 
decided the policy of each. They pos- 
sessed in a financial sense the power 
of a Napoleon, and knew enough to be 
chary of using it. 

That group, or its counterpart at one 
time or another, has been, at the final 
analysis, in charge of the material des- 
tinies of the American people; and, 
excepting for brief periods of “re- 
form,” also, though indirectly, the 
swaying influence of government it- 
self. From the days of Alexander 
Hamilton and Robert Morris down to 
the present, few men have rendered 
their country greater service than those 
constituting one group after another of 
financiers, whose integrity, ability, ex- 
perience have guided this nation in the 
most wonderful material development 
known to history. They have been as 
necessary to the nation as the locomo- 
tive engineer is to the trainload of pas- 
sengers for whose safety he feels re- 
sponsible; though the fact is not gen- 
erally understood. : 

During a considerable period, the 
one greatest individual force in Amer- 
ican finance was Mortimer Cuyler. He 
suspected, before Wotsirb voiced the 
suggestion, that there might be some 
connection between his daughter’s 
disappearance and the terrific raid, 
from foreign sources, upon his securi- 
ties. For which reason his determina- 
tion became the determination of a 
fanatic to throw himself into the strug- 
gle, and fight, fight, fight, his Euro- 
pean enemies until they were crushed, 
gasping, dying; ground to powder be- 
neath his heel. And, with the full ap- 


proval of the few financiers whose in- 
terests were linked with his own, he 
had sprung to the attack as quietly, as 
remorselessly, as ever a tiger leaped 
upon its prey. 

Not loud words, nor heated brain, 


nor angry gestures, for Mortimer Cuy- 
ler. He moved swiftly, silently, and 
struck hard—again and again, from 
directions never expected, with a celer- 
ity astonishing, bewildering—all the 
time calm, unruffled, sure of his goal. 

When he telephoned the British min- 
ister, that night, and ordered a special 
train for him at Lenox, he already had 


decided upon his first superficial 
moves. There would be other attacks, 
direct, unseen, by which he would 


reach the vitals of those conspiring 
financiers on the other side. But, first 
of all, it was necessary to keep Amer- 
ican stockholders in his scores of great 
enterprises from throwing hundreds of 
thousands of .shares into a _ crazy, 
panicky market; from sacrificing their 
holdings at ruinous rates; from prac- 
tically giving away securities which, 
until then, had represented, and would 
in future represent, sound basis for 
comfortable incomes, even permanent 
competencies. 

Hour after hour, Cuyler paced the 
floor of his great, dim, silent library ; 


planning, scheming, estimating his 
enemies and their strength, marshaling 
his forces, deciding just where to 


strike, where to withdraw, where final- 
ly to leap with crushing, overwhelm- 
ing force. 

Ten o’clock went by; _ eleven, 
twelve. It was nearly one, Tuesday 
morning, when a carriage drove rap- 
idly up to his front door, and stopped. 
Then, faintly, he heard voices coming 
up the main staircase, and Johnson, 
pausing in the doorway, said: 

“Mr. Cuyler, the Russian minister.” 

Cuyler stepped forward as the other 
entered—a tall, rugged man, of sol- 
dierly erectness, with masses of blond 
hair brushed from his forehead, and a 
flowing beard. 

“IT thank you for coming, general,” 
the banker said. 

“It is a great pleasure to respond 
to your request.- I hope I may be of 
some service to you.” 

Two younger men stood close by 
the splendid Muscovite—one at his 
right hand, the other directly back of 
him. 
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Cuyler glanced at them inquiringly. 

“My setretaries,” the minister ex- 
plained, with a reassuring smile. 

The younger men bowed respect- 
fully, and Cuyler acknowledged their 
salutation. 

“Mr. Johnson will invite you to 
await his excellency downstairs,” he 
said. 

The minister hesitated. He did not 
relish this idea of being separated 
from his bodyguard at one o'clock in 
the morning, in a_ strange, lonely 
house—even if that house were Mor- 
timer Cuyler’s, 

“Mr. Johnson, you will take his ex- 
cellency’s secretaries downstairs,” or- 
dered Cuyler. 

At a slight gesture from the diplo- 
mat, the three young men withdrew. 

“Pray be seated by my desk,” the 
banker continued, indicating a chair. 

He pressed a button, and that part 
of the room was flooded with electric 
light. For a single instant, he gave 
his visitor a searching glance. Then, 
with American directness, he plunged 
at once into his subject. Leaning for- 
ward a little, and speaking with a 
finality that admitted of no contradic- 
tion, he remarked briefly: 

“Your excellency, that military rail- 
road cannot be built southward to the 
Persian Gulf.” 

The Russian minister sat immov- 
able. Not so much as the tremor of 
an eyelid betrayed the anxiety he had 
felt ever since Johnson found him an 
hour previous. 

“First of all, Mr. Cuyler,” he re- 
marked easily, “I must apologize for 
the delay in responding to your call. 
I left Manhattan Beach early this 
evening, and was on board a yacht in 
the Lower Bay when your secretary 
found me. He had chartered a steam 
launch for the search.” 

He paused, but Cuyler said nothing. 
After a moment, he added: 

“Will you permit me to roll a ciga- 
rette ?” 

The banker bowed, still leaning for- 
ward, tense, insistent. 

In a moment or two a spiral of 


creamy smoke floated from the minis- 
ter’s lips, and then he spoke again. 

“Pardon me, Mr, Cuyler, but what 
was it you said just now?” 

“IT said that the projected military 
railway cannot be built southward to 
the Persian Gulf.” 

“That is,” suggested the minister, in 
tones of polite regret, “you find that 
you yourself cannot build it?” 

“T mean,” repeated the financier, 
with increasing emphasis, “that it can- 
not be built. I will not build it, and 
you cannot get any ohe else to under- 
take it.” 

“Ah!” the other murmured, in tones 
of polite regret, raising his eyebrows. 
“T am sorry you cannot. We must 
arrange with Paris or Berlin, and Lon- 
don. Do I understand that Cuyler & 
Co. definitely withdraws from the 
project?” 

“Definitely, and absolutely. Fur- 
thermore, your excellency,” Cuyler 
continued, laying one hand firmly on 
the desk, “no others will be permitted 
to carry out the undertaking.” 

“Ah!” the Muscovite repeated, but 
this time there was a shade of anxiety 
in his voice. “And may I be permit- 
ted to inquire why you speak so con- 
fidently ?” 

“You may—although I may be per- 
mitted, perhaps, to observe that you 
know the reasons as well as I do. 
Your excellency knows that Great Bri- 
tain views that projected railway with 
the greatest apprehension. Your ex- 
cellency knows she has made repre- 
sentations to your government regard- 


ing it, and has also sounded the 
powers as to their feeling. Your ex- 
cellency knows, furthermore, — that 


completion of that railway is viewed 
with alarm by states of Central Eu- 
rope, and that no financial interests in 
the world save those of America can 
be appealed to in your present emer- 
gency. And I say to you, positively, 
that not one dollar of American money 
will be used to build that military high- 
way. Your excellency will see, there- 
fore,” Cuyler quietly concluded, sit- 
ting back in his chair, “that my first 
statement was correct. The projected 
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railroad to the Persian Gulf cannot be 
built—by any one.” 

The minister also leaned back in 
his chair, and for a moment looked 
fixedly at the banker’s unmoved coun- 
tenance. Then he lightly pressed a 
handkerchief to his forehead, whereon 
beads of sweat suddenly stood forth. 
His cheeks were red, now, and his 
neck. His fingers trembled as he re- 
placed the handkerchief in his pocket. 

He remembered to the full ‘what 
Cuyler had suspected—that his con- 
tinuance as minister to the United 
States depended wholly upon his suc- 
cess in obtaining American financiers 
to handle that railway matter. That 
was the one reason he had been sent 
to Washington. Success in carrying it 
out meant a long future of ever-in- 
creasing political preferments, honor, 
wealth; high position for himself and 
his family. Failure to complete the 
negotiations meant ruin to him; and 
an obscure, ill-paid, miserable army 
post, a thousand miles from St. Peters- 
burg. 

Suddenly, a new idea occurred to 
him. He wondered why he had been 
such a fool as not to think of it be- 
fore! 

“Of course,” he remarked, with a 
little smile intended to inspire confi- 
dence, “I understand that in America 
you have, sometimes, what are called 
—eh—‘gentlemen’s agreements?’ Not 
necessarily to be mentioned, of course, 
but of value to facilitate large under- 
takings. Now, my dear sir, if any 
of your associates or assistants would 
expect a moderate additional commis- 
sion, of, say—one or two million rou- 
bles, I think we could——” 

“His excellency will be careful!” 
Cuyler interrupted, rising from his 
chair, hands clinched, head thrown 
back. 

For a 


moment they faced each 


other; not longer, for no living crea- 
ture could stand before those terrible, 
piercing eyes. 

In a flash, the diplomat recovered 
his poise, and bowed deeply. 

“My apologies to Mr. Cuyler, and 
my congratulations to 


the United 


States that the honor of their greatest 


of financiers is above suspicion,” he 
said gravely. 

There was another slight pause, and 
he again spoke, this time to the point. 

“What,” he said, “is the message I 
shall have the honor to forward my 

overnment? What is your position 
in the matter?” 

“This: The projected road to the 
Persian Gulf cannot be built. Under 
fair terms, Cuyler & Co, will, how- 
ever, finance a _ road, _ eastward 
through Siberia to some open port on 
the Pacific Coast. Such a plan would 
quiet the uneasiness of Central Eu- 
rope, preserve present amicable rela- 
tions with the United States, over- 
come the hostility now spreading 
through England, and restore to Rus- 
sia the friendship and faith of the Brit- 
ish government.” 

“IT understand,” said the Muscovite. 
“T will endeavor to give you a reply 
in five days.” 

“You will give me a reply, in—five 
—minutes,” Cuyler slowly remarked, 
measuring his words. 

The minister raised his hands in 
protest. The ruddy tinge fled from 
face and throat. An expression of 
alarm passed over his countenance. 

“What you ask, sir, is simply impos- 
sible—out of question! I could not 
assume responsibility fraught with 
such grave results! I must lay the 
whole matter before my government.” 

“Your excellency,” Cuyler . began, 
and there was a warning note in his 
voice; “your excellency has thrice rep- 
resented to me that you have full au- 
thority to conclude agreements—bind- 
ing contracts—in the matter of this 
railway.” 

“But that was concerning the road 
a originally planned!” 

“You are right. The situation has 
changed. You say you cannot officially 
accept the new route to the Pacific; 
but you certainly can give me assur- 
ance that you will use your best en- 
deavors to have it adopted by your 
government ?” 

“T can do that, Mr. Cuyler. Sup- 
pose, however, that I fail? Suppose 

















my government refuses to adopt the 
line eastward to a Pacific port?” 

“Then,” said Cuyler, with a grim 
smile, “within thirty days, American 
aggressiveness, British influence, 
French capital, and German construc- 
tive genius will have under way two 
military railways—one running from 
the Persian Gulf northward; the 
other, from a port on the Japan Sea 
westward through Manchuria and 
Mongolia. These roads will connect 
at a point—to be announced later.” 

His excellency’s head swam, and he 
gripped the back of a chair, to steady 
himself. He saw in such a plan not 
merely ruin for himself, but forever 
checked, and effectively, that expan- 
sion of Russia’s dominions which had 
been the dream, the purpose of five 
generations of czars and their states- 
men, 

“Of course,” he faltered, “I see at a 
glance what that proposed railroad 
would mean, and I see as do you, Mr. 
Cuyler, that it is not at all necessary 
to any of the several interests involved. 
Therefore, while I cannot, without con- 
sultation, promise officially that my 
government will agree to your Pacific 
route, yet I can give you my personal 
assurance that there is no doubt about 
it. What my government wants, first 
of all, is an outlet to an open port. It 
will be perfectly safe for you to go 
ahead on that basis. And now, Mr. 
Cuyler, if—if there is no way in which 
I can ‘be of further service, I will bid 
you good night, and good wishes.” 

The financier pressed a_ button 
twice. His secretary reappeared. 

“Mr. Johnson,” he said, “his excel- 
lency desires to return to Manhattan 
Beach.” 

Once more Cuyler was alone in his 
library. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A tall clock across the room gently 
sounded its mellow chimes, and then, 
by a single positive stroke announced 
the time—half-past one. Cuyler was 
almost exhausted. He » rest, 
for the most difficult par! uig¢ht’s 
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work was yet to be done; and to win 
the struggle he would need strength, 
keen vision, and poise of mind. The 
crisis so close at hand meant not mere- 
ly his business supremacy, his finan- 
cial prestige, either increased or shat- 
tered; but now he was convinced that 
it meant far more—the routing of his 
enemies, who, if defeated, would order 
their agents to release his daughter 
from captivity. 

In every move he had made, in 
every plan he had laid, in every word 
spoken during this brief, furious cam- 
paign, one figure and only one had 
stood forth radiantly as his guiding 
star, as the goal toward which he was 
working so hard, fighting so desperate- 
ly. For her sake, for Eleanor’s safe- 
ty, he must have rest before facing the 
crucial point. 

He lay down on a couch, closed his 
eyes, decided to awaken in fifteen 
minutes, and instantly fell into deep 
sleep. 

It was one-forty-five, exactly, when 
he roused himself, and, stepping across 
the library, pressed a private button. 
In response thereto, Johnson once 
more hastened upstairs, and entered 
the room. 

“You will go to the Grand Central 
station,” said Cuyler, “and meet a spe- 
cial train bringing the British minis- 
ter from Lenox. The train should ar- 
rive shortly after two o’clock. Take 
a carriage, and drive back with him. 
I will be waiting for you.” 

He was himself again; erect, active, 
overmastering. 

As Johnson turned to go, he con- 
tinued: 

“On your way out, please send a 
servant to me.” 

A few moments later, a man in 
livery appeared at the library door. 

“T am going for a walk around the 
block,” said Cuyler. “When I return, 
have ready for me some cold chicken, 
a pitcher of milk, graham bread, and 
sliced peaches.” 

“Will you have it served here, sir?” 

“In the dining room,’ Cuyler re- 
plied. 

The man stood at one side while he 
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left the library, and went downstairs, 
and out to the street. His step was 
elastic, he held his head up, and filled 
his lungs with the cool, refreshing air 


of an ideal summer night. It was 
three hours before sunrise, and the 
stars were shining brightly. Down to 


the corner he strode, and turned north- 
ward in Sixth Avenue, thinking of 
nothing but the exhilaration of his 
walk. Once more he had cast from 
his mind all of the problems with 
which it had been seething. What he 
wanted, and was getting, were fresh 
air, exercise, and the buoyancy which 
comes with these. Then he would re- 
turn home, eat his light supper with 
added zest, and be ready for the Brit- 
ish minister. The diplomat, hurriedly 
called from his own table, would be 
anxious, of course, and fatigued by a 
five-hour journey at dead of night. 
Cuyler’s sense of hospitality prompted 
him to order a repast for Sir George, 
also. He would see that one was ready 
—after they had finished their inter- 
view. 

The banker had returned from his 
walk, had eaten with keen enjoyment, 
and was on his way to the library when 
the minister arrived, with the secre- 
tary of his legation and Johnson. Cuy- 
ler heard them enter, and came back 
down the stairs to greet them. He 
and the minister were old acquaint- 
ances. 

“I thank you heartily, Sir George,” 
he said, “for responding to my request. 
Nothing short of a critical situation 
would have made me send to you.” 

“T am fully aware of that, Mr. Cuy- 
ler. I am glad to be here.” 

The two men, representing—one of- 
ficially, the other unofficially—the most 
powerful nations on the face of the 
earth, cordially shook hands; and Cuy- 
ler briefly welcomed the legation sec- 
retary. 

“Possibly Mr. Trevelyan will remain 
here with Mr. Johnson,” he said to the 
minister, “while you and I go to my 
library ?” 
“Certainly,’ 


’ 


Sir George responded. 


“Just as you wish, Mr. Cuyler.” 


They 


went upstairs, and entered 


that far-reaching room, of which all 
but one corner was filled with dim, 
ghostly shadows. Cuyler sat in front 
of his little, old-fashioned desk, which 
had come down in the family, genera- 
tion after generation; and the diplo- 
mat took a chair close by—a portly, 
well-groomed man of sixty-odd, with 
snow-white hair, smooth, ruddy face, 
blue eyes keen as an eagle’s. He 
moved in a leisurely manner—perhaps, 
Cuyler thought, he was tired physic- 
ally. 

For a brief moment, the two men 
regarded each other in silence. Then 
the minister spoke, easily, a genial 
smile lighting his face. 

“And how may I serve you?” he 
asked. 

“Sir George,” Cuyler began grave- 
ly, “you know me well enough to real- 
ize that, when I have anything to say, 
I say it.” 

“And always clearly, with admirable 
tact,” the other graciously responded. 

Cuyler did not heed the compliment. 
Instead, he continued, as if uninter- 
rupted: , 

“A crisis has come in the affairs of 
the American people.” 

“Hardly that, I hope.” 

“A crisis which may mean more than 
industrial prosperity, or else a period 
of panic. 

“My government, sir, would regard 
such a condition with supreme regret.” 

“T can well understand it,” Cuyler 
remarked, in such a way that the other 
moved uneasily. After a brief silence, 
he spoke again, without raising his 
voice, but this time rapidly, sharply. 

“Sir George, if Cuyler & Co. carry 
through the financing and __build- 
ing of that Eastern railway, it will 
mean activity in business all over the 
United States; iron and copper mines 
will be working at their full capacity ; 
foundries, steel mills, lumber mills, car 
shops, will be running day and night; 
thousands of men will be employed in 
the great timber tracts; engineers, - 
builders, contractors, merchants, will 
feel the impetus. I beg to say with all 
emphasis that the whole United States 

















will be benefited to a positive and great 
extent.” 

“It is certainly a matter for national 
congratulation,” the minister respond- 
ed, “that your banking house has been 
able to obtain the carrying out of this 
great enterprise.” 

“As you are further aware,” Cuyler 
went on, oblivious to the other’s words, 
“certain foreign interests are engaged 
in a desperate effort to get that enter- 
prise away from us.” 

“Really!” the diplomat exclaimed. 

“Sir George!” Cuyler returned, his 
eyes narrowing. “This is no time for 
fencing, for equivocation! You know 
better than any one else that Conti- 
nental interests are in a reckless fight 
to wrest that prize from us; that, to 
aid their scheme, to make it impossible 
for us to finance the railroad, they are 
deliberately engaged in a world-wide 
conspiracy to smash Cuyler & Co.” 

The minister started to speak, but 
the financier stopped him with a ges- 
ture. 

“Furthermore, Sir George, you are 
aware, and I am aware, that those con- 
spiring interests did not dare to under- 
take this desperate, despicable war on 
my banking house, until they had a 
definite understanding that Great Bri- 
tain would at least not interfere with 
them.” 

“Mr. Cuyler 

“Not yet, Sir George! Let me fin- 
ish. You know, further, as I do, that 
one word f your government 





trom 
would stop this onslaught in an hour. 
Now, what do you want?” 

“T beg pardon!” 

“T repeat,” said Cuyler, leaning for- 
ward, “zhat do you want?” 

“Really, this is most surprising—al- 
most incomprehensible. Don’t you think 
we had better consider the situation a 
few days, and then zs 

“WHAT DO You 
thundered. 

His eyes were boring into the other 
man’s soul; his jaw was set; his face 
was almost purple. 

For once, the British minister hesi- 
tated. He tried to smile easily, but it 
was not a wholly successful attempt. 





WANT?” Cuyler 
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“What do I want?” he echoed. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Cuyler. “This 
panic in-America must be stopped. In 
twenty-four hours your government 
must withdraw its support from those 
financial interests on the Continent. Or 
else F 

“Or what?” asked Sir George, with 
quick eagerness. 

“Or by noon of to-day,” the banker 
replied, his voice vibrating with the 
gravity of the situation, “every news- 
paper in this country will receive a de- 
tailed statement of the way your gov- 
ernment has entered into a world-wide 
conspiracy to—humble—and—disgrace 
—the—United—States.” 

“My government! Mr. Cuyler, ‘con- 
spiracy’ is not a pleasant word!” 

Cuyler leaned back in his chair, and 
regarded the diplomat fixedly. His 
nostrils dilated and contracted. 

Then, suddenly, a change came over 
him, and a kindly light suffused his 
eyes, as he repeated—this time in tones 
of all good-fellowship: 

“What do you want, Sir George?” 

The minister cleared his throat be- 
fore replying. At last, he said: 

“It may or may not have occurred 
to you and your associates, that the 
building of the proposed railway 
southward to the Persian Gulf may 
mean grave complications in the fu- 
ture. It would enable an unfriendly 
power—should there be one, which 
Heaven forbid !—to throw troops into a 
territory which British civilization is 
trying to develop for the peaceful. up- 
lifting of mankind. It would also en- 
able that possible unfriendly power to 
connect, by steam transportation, with 
a fleet of war ships in the gulf. And 
that would mean 1“ 

Cuyler nodded understandingly. 

“What is it you want?” he inquired 
casually. 

The minister took a breath before 
replying. 

“My government,” he began, then 
hesitated; then continued: “My gov- 
ernment would prefer to see that pro- 
posed route abandoned, and the rail- 
road built in another direction.” 
“Say—eastward, to the Pacific?” 








” 
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“Excellent.” 

Cuyler arose, and the diplomat fol- 
lowed his example. 

“By the way, Sir George,” he asked, 
as if speaking of the weather, “how 
soon do you think this raid on Amer- 
ican securities will be over?” 

“In forty-eight hours.” 

“Not sooner ?” 

The minister shook his head. “I 
wish it might,” he replied. “Com- 
munication by cable is quick—but time 
is needed for considering larger ques- 
tions and issuing instructions. It will 
take forty-eight hours.” 

“You may inform your government, 
if you desire, that the railway will be 
deflected from the Persian Gulf, and 
will pass eastward through Manchuria 
to the Pacific. And now, Sir George, 
if you will accompany me downstairs, 
I will be pleased to have you and your 
secretary of legation partake of some 
refreshment.” 

“Not now, Mr. Cuyler, if you will 
excuse me. We will drive directly to 
my hotel.” 


As the minister, accompanied by his 
secretary of legation and Johnson, 
quietly left the house, Mortimer Cuy- 
ler started to pace his library back and 
forth, back and forth, in the semi- 
darkness, his hands clasped behind 
him, his head bowed forward, his face 
and manner expressing such anguish 
as would have struck terror to the 
minds of his partners and associates, 
who, early the previous evening, had 
gathered around his table. For now he 
was alone; the servants had retired, and 
he had time to think, think, think, of 
his lost girl; to wonder where she was, 
and with whom, and how she was be- 
ing treated. 

Back and forth he paced, back and 
forth. The clock in the corner ticked 
on, and on, second by second, the bell 
therein striking again and again as 
every thirty minutes was recorded. 

Just before daybreak, a light breeze 
wandered in through the open win- 
dows, gently moving the filmy cur- 
tains, and he sat down at the desk. 
From a drawer he took a morocco 


case, opening it with a tiny key of 
gold; and gazed long at three minia- 
tures within, exquisitely executed. 
One was of his wife, painted just be- 
fore their marriage. The second was 
another portrait of her, three years 
later, holding on her arm a laughing 
baby. The third was Eleanor at the 
age of twenty, full blown with girlish 
beauty. Between the first and the third 
there was no perceptible difference; 
one might have been a replica of the 
other. 

Moment by moment, Mortimer Cuy- 
ler sat there, holding them in his 
hand, gazing, suffering, almost despair- 
ing; until a shudder passed over his 
great body, and he leaned forward on 
the table, his face hidden in his arms. 


CHAPTER XV. 


When financial America, industrial 
America, commercial America, seized 
its newspapers that Tuesday morning, 
a few hours after the last of those con- 
ferences at Cuyler’s house, it met with 
a surprise. The serious situation in 
Wall Street was duly set forth as it 
had been set forth with increasing in- 
tensity for three days. But alongside 
the heavy, black headlines on the front 
page devoted to these developments, 
and to the great strike in the anthra- 
cite region, were other headlines, just 
as black, just as prominent, announ- 
cing the surprising optimism of New 
England; her confidence that the flurry 
would soon be over, that the danger of 
panic was past, that a steady business 
revival was setting in—all of which 
views were voiced by two of the most 
conspicuous, conservative, and trusted 
financiers of Boston. 

They had come to New York the 
day previous, to study the situation, 
the newspapers related, and were re- 
turning home with fears allayed. 
Everything “was on the mend.” The 
whole country was in excellent shape, 
as far as they could see, and an up- 
ward movement of the market might 
be looked for as indicating a return 
of business confidence. 

By noon of that Tuesday, extra edi- 

















tions of the afternoon papers were 
out, announcing a turn in the market. 
Securities of every sort and condition 
had halted in their downward course, 
hesitated, rallied, and slowly com- 
menced to climb—those identified with 
Cuyler & Co. leading. The news- 
papers did not know it, but the 
two New York bank presidents had 
placed strong supporting orders 
through a score of brokers, and kept 
piling them in hour after hour. The 
market closed in a sudden, delirious, 
aérial whirl—not a healthy normal 
closing, but necessary, perhaps, at such 
a crisis. 

That afternoon, Bloodgood met in 
Pittsburg one of the most noted of 
United States senators, who had come 
on from Chicago in response to his 
telegraphic summons. They spent an 
hour together, and Bloodgood started 
back to New York. It happened that 
the principal commercial organization 
of Pittsburg was to hold a special 
meeting that night, to consider the in- 
dustrial situation, and when its secre- 
tary saw by an afternoon newspaper 
that the senator had arrived in town, 
he was invited to make an address. He 
did so. It turned out to be the prin- 
cipal speech of the evening—a power- 
ful, convincing statement of financial 
confidence and business activity all the 
way from Chicago to the Golden 
Gate. Everybody through the West- 
ern country was cheerful, hopeful, op- 
timistic; nearly everybody was making 
money, and spending it. The financial 
anxiety was merely a form of midsum- 
mer madness peculiar to New York and 
vicinity, and would soon be forgotten. 

The morning newspapers’ on 
Wednesday ran the senator’s speech 
on their front pages, with heavy head- 
lines over type double-leaded. 

Late editions of Wednesday’s even- 
ing newspapers contained other head- 
lines and other double-leaded type— 
dispatches from Harrisburg, announ- 
cing that owners and operators of an- 
thracite mines in Pennsylvania had 
called on the governor for troops to 
quell an insurrection; that rioters had 


taken possession of the coal region, and _ 
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were shooting, stabbing, dynamiting, 
setting fire right and left, even hold- 
ing up trains supposed to be carrying 
strike breakers. The sheriff had like- 
wise appealed for help; the utmost 
pressure was being brought to bear on 
the governor by labor leaders to pre- 
vent his action; the strongest financial 
interests in the Keystone State were 
insisting that he order out the Na- 
tional Guard. Everything indicated 
that at last the governor was about to 
act, reasserting the dignity and power 
of the commonwealth, compelling a 
restoration of law and order, by bayo- 
net, sabre, and field battery. If this 
should happen, the dispatches added, 
the strike would be over in twenty- 
four hours, 

Column after column of reassuring 
news, predicting a quick settlement of 
the trouble, were devoted to the sit- 
uation. Of course, the strike leaders 
also were permitted to express their 
views, which they did, defying the 
“coal barons,” and ridiculing the idea 
that the governor of Pennsylvania 
would seriously consider such a pre- 
posterous thing as “ordering brigades 
of armed men into a peaceful, law- 
abiding community.” 

That night the entire National Guard 
of Pennsylvania was thrown into the 
field—ten thousand artillery, cavalry, 
infantry. Rioting ceased shortly after 
daylight of Thursday, when the first 
troop train poked its nose up the Le- 
high Valley beyond Penn Haven 
Junction—with officers perched on the 
pilot, looking along the track for dyna- 
mite cartridges, and sharpshooters on 
the roofs of cars. 

By Thursday night the strike was 
over. 

Then, on the bright morning follow- 
ing, which was Friday, several of the 
London heavy-weight journals § an- 
nounced that bonds linking England 
and the United States had been forged 
and riveted forever. Brothers in blood 
from the beginning, they were now 
brothers in finance, industry, com- 
merce. 

One of these great journals solemn- 
ly concluded: 
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It may well transpire that, should necessity 
arise in the remote future—or in the future 
not so remote—England and America will 
prove to an amazed and incredulous world 
that they are also brothers in arms. 


The portentous meaning underlying 
those serious words was not lost in 
European capitals to which the sinis- 
ter remarks were addressed, especially 
when evening newspapers of the same 
day published dispatches announcing 
that American engineers were already 
on their way to Europe for the pur- 
pose of surveying a new route for the 
projected military railroad, which, re- 
gardless of previous plans, would run 
not to the Persian Gulf, but eastward 
to an outlet on the Pacific Ocean. 

When these astonishing pronounce- 
ments were confirmed by St. Peters- 
burg dispatches on Saturday, all Eng- 
land sighed with relief. 

Bloodgood read columns and pages 
devoted to the situation in his New 
York papers, and laughed aloud in his 
office. Cuyler scanned the headlines, 
and smiled grimly. 

Major Hartwell sat at dinner twice 
as long as usual that evening, with a 
puzzled expression in his eyes, trying 
to figure out whether he and Wotsirb 
could possibly have been mixed up in 
this whirling situation without their 
knowledge. He was a good deal more 
puzzled, on Monday, when the papers 
fairly bristled with news “stories,” in- 
spired editorials, and reports of 
speeches at public meetings, telling 
about the century-old friendship be- 
tween Russia and the United States, 
recalling how a Russian fleet had been 
sent with sealed orders to the vicin- 
ity of New York during a critical 
period of our Civil War, and how Rus- 
sia was now welcoming the aid of 
America in building a great and im- 
mensely important railway system. 
Also, the newspapers recalled, with 
unconcealed satisfaction, the intimate 
blood relationship existing between the 
throne of Russia and the British royal 
family. 

Major little that 


Hartwell slept 


night, and sailed for Europe by the 
first 


steamer. He wanted several 


things explained by word of mouth 
—particularly as he noted that the 
Mediterranean and Channel fleets of 
the British Navy had received orders 
countermanding their customary ma- 
noeuvres, 

Those orders, he ascertained later, 
had scarcely been received by the 
fleets when, through some extraordi- 
nary leakage in the bureau of naval in- 
telligence, their very text was flashed 
from Havre into the chancelleries of all 
Europe; with the result that, by noon 
of Monday, July thirtieth, certain 
clever financiers in four Continental 
countries had been notified in unmis- 
takable language that they were to 
keep their hands off the projected mil- 
itary railway in the East; that fur- 
ther attempts to get hold of it would 
mean trouble—serious trouble, sudden, 
and plenty of it. 

Cuyler securities ran up half a dozen 
points that day. Wall Street was prac- 
tically normal again. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Whatever of doubt once lingered in 
the minds of Continental statesmen 
and financiers, concerning the projected 
railway, was speedily, fully, emphatic- 
ally, set at rest. They realized that the 
military highway would be built by 
American engineers; that American 
steel, lumber, cement, machinery, lo- 
comotives, would be used in large part; 
also, that the enterprise, in its new 
route to the Pacific, had Great Bri- 
tain’s sympathy and moral support. A 
little later, they were to learn that 
Cuyler’s astuteness would give France 
full opportunity to invest her surplus 
gold in bonds yielding excellent re- 
turns; and that he would make sure 
that. German manufacturers should 
have every chance to provide finished 
material for the vast undertaking. 

Cuyler was very far from being a 
fool. He had won the financial game, 
and would be more than willing to 
share some of the profits with erst- 
while legitimate competitors—thus 
transforming them from active rivals 
into associates, partners, friends. 














The little band of scheming rascals 
who had tried to ruin him, who had 
undoubtedly caused the abduction of 
Eleanor, he would attend to later. 
And the chosen leader of that band 
—as Cuyler ascertained some months 
afterward—was the man who sent the 
cipher cable from Brussels to Hobo- 
ken, which was relayed thence to Ti- 
tusville, where “Professor Simpson” 
received it that evening of August 
first, and at once hurried out of the 
town as fast as the old white mare 
could travel. Followed at some dis- 
tance by Winthrop, he had reached 
Pleasantville, and would have got far 
ahead of the New Englander, but for 
an unexpected happening in the nature 
of an accident, 

When Winthrop left Bill Tyson’s 
farm, and started on toward Pithole— 
just as young Jim Tyson, mounted on 
the colt, cantered off in the opposite 
direction, carrying his note to Wotsirb 
—the last of the storm clouds had dis- 
appeared, and the moon, shining full, 
shed a gorgeous light over fields and 
hills and woods. The road was rough 
enough, in all conscience, but now Win- 
throp could see it, and avoid the worst 
ruts and depressions. Therefore, he 
made rapid progress, and soon left 
Tyson’s far behind. As he came to a 
patch of woods lining both sides of 
the road, however, he slowed down to 
a walk. 

Tyson had mentioned Pithole as ly- 
ing a couple of miles beyond his farm, 
but Winthrop knew from experience 
that the word “mile” may mean much 
or little to the individual countryman, 
and he planned to approach the de- 
serted city with all caution, so that 
his presence would not be discovered, 
even suspected, by the abductors. 

Suddenly, he heard a strange, scrap- 
ing noise ahead of him, beyond a turn 
in the road, and a man’s voice. 

Running lightly along the grass at 
the roadside, Winthrop hurried for- 
ward to the turn, and peered ahead. 
There the woods came to an end; be- 
yond was a wide valley, with fields 
in the foreground, and still beyond 
them a dozen or twenty buildings, in 
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various stages of dilapidation. And 
only a few hundred feet from him was 
the old buggy, careening to one side, 
because it now had but three wheels. 
Professor Simpson had lashed the limb 
of a tree to the axle from which the 
fourth wheel was missing—it was this 
limb traveling over the road which 
made the scraping noise—and he was 
walking ahead, leading the white 
horse. 

So he had not got far enough in 
advance to sound an alarm! That was 
fortunate, indeed. Winthrop wondered 
where the wheel had come off, and 
where it lay—he had not seen it in the 
road. Then he decided that Simpson 
had placed it inside the buggy, and 
was carrying it along with him. All 
Winthrop had to do was to follow the 
buggy at a safe distance. 

Mindful again of the danger of be- 
ing discovered, he stood still until the 
white horse and the man and_ the 
broken-down vehicle had got so far 
beyond that he could barely see their 
outlines. Then he started forward 
again, choosing shadows to walk in, 
looking carefully at the ground, so he 
would not step on anything that would 
break with a loud sound under his 
feet, keeping eyesight and _ hearing 
strained to the utmost tension, lest he 
be surprised from the rear or from 
either side. Once he stopped, took his 
revolver from the holster, carefully ex- 


amiged the chambers, to make sure 
they were loaded, and put it back 
again. 


After what seemed to him an hour 
of this pursuit, the white horse turned 
to the left, and went toward a house, 
situated far back from the road. It 
was sheltered by trees, and almost sur- 
rounded by an undergrowth of bushes. 
Winthrop could make out its general 
lines, and noticed a light shining 
through windows on the ground floor. 
It was safe to draw nearer now, for 
the road was clear, and he sped for- 
ward until he arrived almost in front 
of the trees, which half concealed the 
building. 

Suddenly, he heard a low whistle, 
repeated three times—a short note, a 
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long one, another short one; and he 
dropped to the ground, noiselessly 
worming himself in among the trees 
and bushes. The signal was answered; 
some one stepped from the house to 
the porch in front, and called, in 
guarded tones: 

“Everything all right?’ 

“Come down here, quick !” 

Winthrop could not see the speak- 
ers, but he could hear their voices 
easily, and heavy footsteps springing 
down the porch stairs, and hurrying 
over the ground to where the old 
white horse was impatiently stamping. 

Turning carefully, and separating a 
bush with his hands, he was able to 
obtain an unobstructed view. In front 
of him, scarcely sixty feet away, were 
the buggy and the smooth-faced 
young man; coming rapidly toward 
them was a short, thick-set fellow, 
dressed like a farmer, wearing white 
hair and a long, white beard. 

“What’s up?” he demanded shortly. 

“The game’s up! I’ve got a cable 
from Brussels!” 

The older man snatched the white 
paper from the other’s hand, lighted a 
match, and read it. 

“Anything else?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. We've got to skip, Alex.” 

“Of course we have, you little fool!” 

“Hold on a minute—let me finish.” 

“Quick, then!” 

“This cable isn’t all, Alex. When 
I was going to Titusville, early this 
evening, I overtook a stranger on foot, 
just beyond Tyson’s farm. I don’t 
know how far out this way he’d been, 
but I didn’t like his -looks.” 

“Get a chance to say anything to 
him ?” 

“Yes. He rode with me in the buggy 
back to Titusville. Said he was visit- 
ing there, and was coming out to look 
at Pithole in a few days.” 

“The devil!” 

“Yes—Tyson had told him about my 
geology work here, and about her being 
sick—my wife, I mean.” 

The other nodded. After a moment, 
he asked: 

“What did he look like? 
you’re only nervous.” 


’ 


Maybe 


“Maybe I am. But I’d give a good 
deal to be out of this job, and have it 
over with. I tell you, I’m in a cold 
sweat half the time.” 

“Never mind your sweat! 
what he looks like.” 

“Well, he is about forty years old, I 
judge. Spare, but not frail. Wiry, 
athletic build.” 

“Quit generalities! Give me details. 
Is one of his eyes blue, and the other 
brown? Has he got a broken nose 
and half his right ear gone? Give me 
a line on him! You know what I 
mean.” 

The stout man spoke threateningly, 
and the younger shrank from him. 

“All right, Alex, I’m coming to 
that. No, his ear isn’t chewed off, and 
he isn’t a cripple. But he’s a man of 
power—force—d’you understand? And 
his hair and beard are a tawny yellow, 
and he has pink cheeks, and cutting 
blue eyes—I could feel them looking at 
me sidewise. What’s the matter, 
Alex! Are you ill?” 

The thick-set man shook his head. 
“No,” he answered, in a strained voice, 
leaning one hand heavily against a 
tree. “Are you sure this fellow had 
tawny hair and beard,” he continued, 
speaking with difficulty, “and pink 
cheeks? And those terrible eyes?” 

“Yes!” the other exclaimed, in sur- 
prise. “Do you recognize him? Have 
we any reason to think - 

“We have every reason to think, and 
to act without an instant’s delay!” 

The stout man recovered his poise 
with startling suddenness. 

“He’s the last human being I want 
to see or hear from until we get safely 
back across the water. In this game 
I would risk outplaying any other liv- 
ing man—but if he’s in it, there’s only 
one thing for us to do. Call Meg! 
Bring her down here—never mind the 
horse—get Meg!” 

The younger man started for the 
house, and, while he was gone on the 
errand, Winthrop lay motionless in the 
underbrush, scarcely daring to breathe, 
for the other strode up and down so 
close they could almost touch one an- 
other. Then Professor Simpson re- 
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turned, and with him a powerful, heav- 
ily built woman. 

“What’s up, Alex?” she said cau- 
tiously. 

“Everything. We're called off by 
cable, and Wotsirb’s on the job.” 

“Wotsirb!’ the woman exclaimed, 
starting back a step. 

“Yes. He’s in Titusville now. He 
was at Tyson’s farm this evening. And 
the chances are that he'll be out here 
by daylight—as soon as he can get a 
crowd of operators on from Erie or 
Pittsburg. There’s no train due in Ti- 
tusville until two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, so we’ve got time to start. We'll 
carry out the original plan. You two 
will hoof it across country to Oil City, 
take the Owl Train to Pittsburg, jump 
the Pennsylvania Limited when it 
comes: along from Chicago, and meet 
me in Hoboken to-morrow night at the 
usual place.” 

“Yes,” the younger man interrupt- 
ed, “but how are you 





“Shut up! Listen. I'll take her in 
the buggy. We can reach Pleasant- 
ville before Wotsirb does. There I'll 


turn off the back way, carry out the 
original plan, and at Hydetown catch 
the three o’clock train for Buffalo. 
That will land me in New York the 
same time you get to Jersey City— 
and we can meet in Hoboken. I'll 
wire from Buffalo, engaging passage 
on three steamers sailing Saturday.” 

“But you can’t!’ the smooth-faced 
man burst forth, almost availing. “You 
can’t take her in the buggy!” 

“Why not?” 

“One of the wheels came off, and 
went to smash! You can’t drive a 
hundred feet in it!” 

“You mean it?” Alex gasped. 

The other nodded, and the woman 
started to sob. 

“Hold your tongue, Meg!” the elder 
man exclaimed, but not unkindly. “Let 
me think a moment. Well, you two 
start for Oil City. I'll take the girl 
on foot through the woods as long as 
she can walk, and then lug her on my 
back as far as necessary.” 

He paused, and felt in his pockets 
before adding: 
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“Got the hypodermic?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t stop to buy any 
more of the remedy. When I got that 
cable, I didn’t stop for anything. © I 
gave her the last I had at three o’clock 
this afternoon, and the effect will wear 
off before daylight.” 

“That will give me time enough. 
Now, get a move on! Stick to the 
original plan—don’t forget the 
satchels. Come along, Meg!’ 

The three went off in the direction 
of the house, and as soon as they had 
disappeared therein, Winthrop sprang 
from his hiding place, and, with noise- 
less steps, flew back to the road. 

If Wotsirb only would come in the 
next few minutes! He stared as far 
as he could in the darkness, and lis- 
tened intently; but saw nothing. For 
a moment, he thought he heard the 
hoofbeats of galloping horses, then 
knew it was all imagination. No; 
nothing could be expected in the way 
of reénforcements. He must play the 
hand alone—with caution, but reso- 
lutely, and with instant decision, 

Fortunately, too, the matter would 
be comparatively simple. Instead of 
tackling all three of the gang in an 
unequal struggle, he would wait until 
Professor Simpson and the stout wom- 
an started across country toward Oil 
City. Then he would quietly follow 
the other man and Eleanor until they 
were at a safe distance from the lo- 
cality—and the rest would be easy. 
Two of the gang might escape,” but 
the ringleader! Winthrop’s fingers 
locked and interlocked, his eyes con- 
tracted, his lower teeth showed 
through his tightly drawn lips. 

Again he turned back toward the 
house, and saw the shadow of some 
one at a side window. What had they 
been doing to Miss Cuyler while he 
was running up the road looking for 
Wotsirb? What were they doing to 
her now? What was the “original 
plan” the chief of the gang had re- 
ferred to? Evidently, he did not intend 
to take her back to Buffalo and New 
York with him. Could it be possible 
that now, at this moment, they were 
making preparations to—— 
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With noiseless steps, he ran to the 
front of the house, hoping to see the 
interior through the door; but it was 
closed. For an instant, he halted, and 
pulled his big revolver from its hol- 
ster. Then, placing one hand on the 
floor of the porch, he sprang upward; 
and came down, crashing through a 
rotten board. Quickly, he pulled his 
foot out of the hole, and had half risen 
again, when a dark body launched it- 
self through the open window close by. 
Something dealt him a terrific blow on 
the head; his eyes swam, and, with a 
groan, he sank down in a: heap. 

He could not have lain there, 
stunned, more than a few moments, 
for, in his first regaining consciousness, 
he was dimly, vaguely, aware of three 
people hurrying past him in the dark- 
ness, half leading, half carrying, a 
fourth; and, as he painfully, slowly, 
raised his head a few inches, he saw 
them plunge into the woods. 

Then he sank back to the floor of 
the porch, his head aching, aching, his 
body benumbed. His brain was seeth- 
ing in fiery circles, and through them 
was woven the portrait of a young girl 
in brown and white, her lips half part- 
ed in a smile, her eyes looking frankly, 


directly, into his. 
“T must get to her!” he murmured 
weakly. “My God! I must get to 


her somehow! She’s there in the woods 
—they’re carrying her off!” 

By almost superhuman effort, he 
struggled to his knees, slowly made his 
way down the steps to the ground, 
and painfully crawled across the little, 
open space surrounding the house. As 
he went forward, sharp stones cut his 
hands; twigs, wiry weeds, bushes, a 
thousand forms of rank undergrowth 
impeded his progress, but he kept on, 
and on, little by littlk—and finally dis- 
appeared in the great, black, silent, 
awe-inspiring forest. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


While Winthrop, 
bushes before the house, 





concealed in the 
had been lis- 


tening to members of the gang plan 
their flight, young Jim Tyson, mount- 
ed on a fiery little colt; which was tear- 


ing from his father’s farm toward Ti- 
tusville, had an adventure. 

He was going up a slope at a pace 
little short of a runaway—a particu- 
larly dark, black slope—when the colt 
suddenly shied violently, reared, and 
whirled half round. 

“Whoa, there, Tim!” he command- 
ed; and the same moment realized that 
he was looking down at a man on foot, 
who was gripping the colt’s bridle with 
both hands. 

“Steady, my friend,” the stranger 
remarked, as if theirs was the most 
commonplace of meetings. 





“Let go!” Jim shouted. “T’m in a 
hurry . 
“Oh, I thought he was running 


away with you,” the stranger rejoined, 
“and supposed you’d be glad of a help- 
ing hand. I want to make sure you’re 
not hurt in any way,” he = added. 
“Here, one of you, turn the bull’s-eye 
on this young gentleman.” 

“All right, Mr. Wotsirb,” 
reply. 

A blinding glare of light flashed into 
Jim’s face, and he raised an arm, to 
shield his eyes. 

“Is your name Wotsirb?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes 

“Are you staying in Titusville?” 

“T am. What do you know about 
me?” demanded the man, who still held 
tightly to the colt’s bridle. 

“T’ve got a letter for you,” young 
Tyson replied,«““but—but I was told to 
deliver it at the telegraph office.” 

“Hand it over, my lad, it’s all right. 
You must know the driver of this rig? 
He’s from Brown’s livery. He'll tell 
you it’s all right.” 

The wagon came alongside. 

“Better do as he says,” advised the 
driver. 

With evident misgiving, Jim handed 
the envelope to Wotsirb, who quickly 
read the note inside. A single glance 
was sufficient. 

“Winthrop has got ahead of us!” the 
detective exclaimed. “And he’s prob- 
ably queered the game—scared off the 
crooks.” 

Then, turning to his Pittsburg men, 


came the 
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he suddenly demanded: “Can any two 
of you ride bareback ?” 

Two of them could, and at once 
sprang from the wagon, 

“Unhook your horses, driver! Leave 
on their headstalls—snatch off all the 
other harness. These men have got to 
sail ahead with me, and can’t wait for 
the wagon.” 

“Not on your life!” the driver pro- 
tested. “It ain’t my orders S 

“Never mind your orders—this is a 
case of life or death. Here, young 
man, climb off that colt! I need him, 
and I’ll see he gets back safe to you.” 

“Is it the sick lady you're going to?” 
asked Jim Tyson doubtfully. 

“Yes; and if we don’t get there 
quickly, she may be dead.” 

Jim threw himself to the ground. 

“Get on,” he said. “The colt’s 
yours !” 

The driver made no further objec- 
tion. There was a rattling of chains 
and buckles, the harnesses were pulled 
off, and Jim and the driver saw the 
others dash away, Wotsirb in the lead, 
trying his best to hold the excited colt 
under control. 

From that moment the Pittsburg 
detectives had no time to think of dis- 
tance or surroundings. They had all 
they could do to stay safely on the 
bare, slippery backs of those sweating 
horses, which blindly followed after the 
galloping colt as he tore down the long 
slope, across a level stretch, up a hill, 
through Pleasantville, and out upon the 
highway beyond. 

Another mile, and Wotsirb was al- 
most thrown from the saddle, for, at 
a farmyard gate—Tyson’s—the colt 
turned sharply. Quick action, coupled 
with superb horsemanship, prevented a 
catastrophe, and a moment later the 
colt was flying down the road toward 
Pithole, urged to greater speed by the 
sound of the other animals close be- 
hind, which were plunging through the 
night, half crazed with terror. 

When Wotsirb came to a_ sharp 
curve a few minutes later, he pulled in 
the colt gradually, firmly, and called to 
his companions to slow down. This 
they were able to do, for their own 
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mounts, covered with lather, were 
blowing hard, and trembling. As the 
detective had surmised, just beyond the 
curve lay Pithole; there they stopped. 

“Tie your horses to trees!’ he com- 
manded, speaking rapidly in low tones. 
“That’s the way. All ready? Come 
on now——quietly, quietly—save your 
breath. I can see a light away down 
there to the left!” 

On they ran, over the same ground 
Winthrop had traversed so recently, 
and halted by the bushes where he had 
lain concealed. 

“We've missed our man,” whis- 
pered Wotsirb. “He said if we didn’t 
meet him in the road to jump for the 
house. Now, then—pull your guns, 
and on with me!” 

Side by side, three abreast, they 
dashed across the open space before 
the building, sprang up the steps to 
the porch, burst in through the front 
door, and stopped at the entrance to a 
room, in which a lamp was burning. 
Two or three empty boxes, evidently 
used in place of chairs, were scattered 
about. On a table, were a few tin 
dishes and the remains of a meal. Near 
the opposite wall were two cot beds. 

Wotsirb seized the bull’s-eye, and ran 
through one room after another of the 
house. 

“They've skipped!” he exclaimed. 
“Come along!” 

The other detectives followed him 
out of doors again, where he paused 
long enough to sweep the open space 
with his lantern. Suddenly, his eye 
caught a light object lying on the 
ground close to the fringe of the for- 
est; and all three ran toward it, Wot- 
sirb reaching it first, and picking it up. 

“Winthrop’s hat!” he exclaimed. 
“They're in the woods somewhere! 
Steady, there! Go softly.” 

He quickly swept his light this way 
and that over the ground close to the 
trees, then darted forward, saying: 

“They went in here—where the 
bushes are beaten down! The trail is 
plain as can be. Keep close together, 
and don’t shoot unless you have to— 
you might hit Miss Cuyler or our 
friend.” 
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While the detective was speaking, 
he and the two others were pushing 
rapidly ahead; but shortly he halted. 

““What’s the matter?” whispered one 
of the men. 

“The gang has separated,” Wotsirb 
replied, swinging his light to one side. 
“Some of them kept straight ahead, 
and others turned off here to the left. 
We have only one _ bull’s-eye,” he 
added, after an instant of reflection, 
“and we'll have to keep together.” 

Then they plunged forward again 
as fast as they could go in the thick, 
deep, overgrown forest; beating their 
way through bushes, springing over 
fallen timber, avoiding pitfalls—when 
suddenly, dead ahead of them, came a 
flash of light and the crack of a re- 
volver. Wotsirb dropped to earth, 
shutting off his bull’s-eye as he did so, 
and the others fell alongside of him. 
A second later, the shot was repeated, 
and then came two more. Wotsirb 
quickly wormed himself along the 
ground, whispering: 

“Come on, both of you—get out of 
range!” 

There was absolute silence for a 
few moments. Then, almost simul- 
taneously, three revolvers cracked, the 
bullets whizzing over their heads, cut- 
ting twigs in their flight, and finally 


“spatting,’ as they were stopped by 
tree trunks. , 
“We'll surround them,” whispered 


the detective. “I'll go straight ahead. 
Captain, you start around to the left; 
Jackson, to the right. Don’t shoot un- 
less you have to—we might hit each 
other—now go!” 

Stooping low, the detective darted 
forward, and Jackson sped off, while 
Captain Bailey dived through a bar- 
rier of bushes in the opposite direction. 

For a while, it was hard going, par- 
ticularly as Jackson tried to the ut- 
most to move quietly; but soon he 
found himself in a part of the forest 
comparatively free of underbrush. The 
moon shone down brightly. He could 
see every stone, every fallen tree, and 
was able to run as noiselessly as an In- 
dian, Then he stopped short—off 
there where Wotsirb should be he 





heard a fusillade of shots, followed by 
absolute silence. 

Jackson waited, motionless, wonder- 
ing whether he ought to keep on or go 
to the other’s assistance. He was just 
starting forward again, when he heard 
some one rushing through the woods 
from the right; and he barely had time 
to step back of a great oak tree before 
he made out the figure of a man in 
full flight, headed directly toward him. 
Mindful of Wotsirb’s warning about 
using his revolver, Jackson stood like 
a statue, confident that he had not been 
discovered. Another moment, and the 
flying figure was just in front; and 
then, crouching low, he sprang from 
back of the tree, caught the other just 
below the knees, and they rolled over 
and over on the stony ground. 


Neither uttered a word. Both 
fought desperately, for they knew 
what the contest meant. Once the 


stranger got his fingers on Jackson’s 
holster, and tried to wrench out the 
revolver, but at the same instant Jack- 
son gripped his antagonist’s throat, and 
shoved his chin upward with all his 
strength. The next second Jackson 
was hurled over on his side, losing his 
hold on his antagonist, who. suddenly 
shook himself free, and, with a swish, 
vanished in the forest. 

For an almost imperceptible flash of 
time, Jackson lay there, dazed. Then 
he sprang to his feet, and was start- 
ing after the stranger, when he heard 
Wotsirb’s voice. 

“Jackson! Bailey!” the detective 
shouted, swinging his light upward, to 
show where he was. “This way, men! 
This way!” 





Wotsirb had just stumbled over 
something—a man’s body, lying face 
downward, flat on the ground. One 


hand gripped a revolver; the other, 
stretched out ahead, was reaching to- 
ward a tree, three yards distant, to 
which was bound a young woman in 
brown and white. Her head was bowed 


forward; her eyes were closed. 
Whipping out his knife, the Secret 
Service man cut the cords binding her 
to the tree, and laid her carefully on 
the ground. 


He listened to her heart, 
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felt of her pulse, and, as Captain 
Bailey and Jackson arrived, he said 
curtly : 

“She’s living. Look after the young 
man, there; he’s hurt.” 

He bent over the motionless girl 
again, raising and lowering her arms. 
He turned back her closed eyelids, and 
looked keenly at the pupils so revealed ; 
then, much relieved, he glanced at the 
others, who had turned Winthrop over, 
so that he rested more easily. 

“How is he? Done up bad?” 

“No, I think not,” Captain Bailey 
replied, going to where the detective 
was busily chafing Eleanor’s arms. “Do 
you think the young lady will come 
out of it?” 

“IT think she will. Looks as if they’d 
merely kept her doped—morphine, per- 
haps, or knock-out drops. Jackson, get 
some water from the brook, there, and 
sprinkle it in Mr. Winthrop’s face.” 

“He’s breathing pretty heavily,” said 
Captain Bailey, “but I can’t find any 
wound, except a lump back of his left 
ear.” 

“Blackjack probably, or brass 
knuckles,” Wotsirb commented. “He’ll 
be all right till after you get the water. 
Here, help me raise Miss Cuyler to 
her feet. That’s the way; she'll be 
better soon.” 

They walked the girl back and forth 
a few times, when she trembled, and 
opened her eyes. First, she gave the 
stranger on her right a look of fear 
mingled with despair; then, turning to 
the man reclining on the ground, she 
stood still, gasped, and sobbed aloud, 
crying: 

“Sheldon! Sheldon!’ 

“Yes,” he responded weakly, look- 
ing up, “I’m here—it’s all right, 
Eleanor. We have found you, and 
you’re safe now with friends of mine. 
The—the others have gone.” 

“Guess we'd better go back to the 
house, so you can sit down, Miss Cuy- 
ler,” suggested Wotsirb. “Tl give 
you a little brandy, and you'll feel bet- 
ter.” 

It was a slow journey, for she 
seemed very weak, but finally it was 
accomplished, and, almost as soon as 
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they arrived at the house, Winthrop 
came up to the steps, leaning on Cap- 
tain Bailey. 

“How 1s she?” he anxiously whis- 
pered. 

“Getting along finely,” Bailey re- 
plied. “Mr. Wotsirb is bringing a cot 
out here for her to rest on—and we 
ought to have a fire, Jackson.” 

The girl sitting beside him on the 
steps raised her head, and smiled. 

“That would be nice,” she mur- 
mured; “a fire, I mean.” 

“Nicest thing in the world!” Win- 
throp exclaimed. “We'll have one 
started in half a minute!” 

He sprang to his feet, and stepped 
forward; then suddenly sat down 
again. 

“I’m a bit dizzy,” he explained. 

“Oh, are you hurt?” she cried. 

“No, not at all—somebody just 
bumped into me in the dark, that’s all,” 
he remarked lamely. “Now, don’t you 
worry about yourself or me, or any- 
thing else,” he continued impetuously. 
“You're safe now, and _ to-morrow 
you'll be back home—if you’re well 
enough to travel.” 

“T’'ll go anywhere!” she exclaimed, 
with sudden strength. “I want to go 
soon—now! When can we start?” 

“We will go as soon as we can get 
a carriage, right after daylight,” Wot- 
sirb replied quietly, coming out of the 
house with a cot bed. “But I want you 
to lie down here for a while.” 

As she did so, Winthrop beckoned 
to the Secret Service man. “The 
gang!” he whispered. “Where are 
they? I heard them plan to start 
across country for Oil City!” 

“Easy, easy!” said the detective. 
“T’'ll have more men here soon, to 
round them up. They ought to be well 
on the way by this time. Here, Win- 
throp, you stay by Miss Cuyler. Give 
me the bull’s-eye. I must start down 
the road with Bailey and Jackson, to 
meet the rest of my force.” 

Taking the lantern, he hurried away 
with his two assistants, turning in the 
direction of Tyson’s farm, and, when 
near the outer limits of Pithole, he saw 
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four figures running toward him in 
the darkness. 

“Halt!” Wotsirb shouted, swinging 
his light. “Who are you?” 

“Thompson, from Buffalo; and one 
of Bailey’s men, from the Pittsburg 
office !” 

“Come on, quick! Now, listen,” he 
added, as they grouped themselves 
around him. “Off in the woods back 
there are two men and a woman. I 
want them. They are on the jump, 
understand? Another woman and a 
friend are at that house, where you 
see the light. Let them alone.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Bailey. “I'll 
start around to the right, while 
Thompson and his men beat in from 
the left.” 

“Get busy,” Wotsirb commanded, 

“and, when you find them, report to 
me.” 
The two parties of detectives sepa- 
rated, and silently sped away in the 
darkness, while Wotsirb slowly made 
his way back to the house. He had 
much to think of. First of all, his 
business was to restore Miss Cuyler 
to her father. It was safe for her to 
travel, he thought; at any rate, he 
would run the risk, as it was highly 
desirable to get her within reach of a 
physician, in case she should develop 
serious illness as a result of the shock 
to her nervous system. Then, if pos- 
sible, he must have an interview with 
the fugitives who were out there in 
the woods. He hoped they would be 
captured before sunrise—he had a few 
words to say to them. 

“Oh, Mr. Winthrop,” he called, as 
he approached the house. 

“What is it?” asked the painter, com- 
ing to him. 

“Somewhere between here and Ty- 
son’s farm you'll find the wagon we 
came out here in, if you’re able to 
walk that far, and another one like it. 
Go there, please, and tell the drivers 
to get ready to take us back to Titus- 
ville right after daylight. Then send 
on to Tyson’s, and buy whatever you 
can find for breakfast—coffee, eggs, 
milk, bread, and so on. We can cook 
it out here. Tell young Jim Tyson to 


bring the food and to come back to 
get his colt.” 

Winthrop started on the errand, and 
Wotsirb went back toward the house. 
By the time he reached there, he had 
decided on his programme. He would 
drive with Miss Cuyler to Titusville as 
soon as it was light enough—in time 
to catch the early express for Buffalo. 
It carried a Pullman, and he would 
take a stateroom for her, of course. 
The stewardess could look after her, 
with Winthrop’s help. At Buffalo, 
they would board a New York Cen- 
tral train, and push right on. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Breakfast was cooked out of doors, 
and they were eating it, when one of 
the Pittsburg detectives appeared at 
the edge of the woods, and signaled to 
Wotsirb, who arose and went over to 
him. 

“Captain Bailey sent me to say 
we've pinched the bunch,” he re- 
marked briefly. 

“Two men and one woman?” Wot- 
sirb inquired. 

The other nodded. 

“Where are they?” 

“Back there, about quarter of a mile; 
in a ravine. The little guy with black 
whiskers was scootin’ through the 
bushes like a scared deer when he ran 
plump into me arms. He let out a 
yell, and started to scrap, so I had to 
t'ump him up a bit. Later on, he said 
he had had a wrastlin’ match with 
somebody a couple of hours ago, but 
made a getaway. He thought I was 
the party—and he was right.” 

Wotsirb smiled appreciatively. 
“Where did you say the others are?” 
he asked. 

“Back there in a deep holler. The 
lady, she’d fell over a log, and 
sprained her ankle bad, or broke it— 
so’s she can’t walk, hardly. Some 
hefty, she is; and the other man, the 
big, broad-shouldered guy, was 
standing by her. So they was easy.” 

“What else ?” 

“We found three satchels near ’em 
in the bushes, filled up with farmer’s 
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clothes, and a white wig, and a big 
bonnet, and such like truck.” 

“See that curve in the road?” asked 
Wotsirb. 

The Pittsburg detective nodded. 

“Just around there is a big rock. 
Tell Bailey and Thomas to bring the 
prisoners to me there. Go through 
the woods, and don’t let them come in 
sight of this house—understand ?” 

“Yessir.” 

Wotsirb came back to the group 
around the fire, waited a moment, and 
then walked off up the road. The 
light of early morning had already 
come to the open space about the 
house, but the long-abandoned curving 
roadway, lined with trees and _ tall 
bushes, was still obscured as he passed 
along to the great rock. There he sat 
down, and waited. 

The chill of an August night lin- 
gered in the air, which was fragrant 
with the damp odors of wild flowers 
and grass stems, dripping with mois- 
ture. Far above, the topmost leaves 
now and then stirred gently, and birds 
were beginning to sing. A chipmunk 
flashed along an old fence rail across 
the way, suddenly stopping to regard 
the strangers with black, beady eyes; 
then, with a whisk of his tail, diving 
out of sight in the remains of a stone 
wall. 

Before long, he heard a trampling 
of bushes, and, a few moments later, 
a ghostly procession could be seen com- 
ing toward him through the woods— 
six detectives, carrying several 
satchels, and surrounding three pris- 
oners. One, a stout woman, hobbled 
painfully over the rough ground. Back 
of her walked a slender young man, 
with black hair and carefully trimmed 
black beard, who wore dark goggles. 
He was handcuffed to another man, 
shorter, much heavier, smooth-faced, 
who was dressed as a priest. 

The strange group came directly up 
to the rock whereon Wotsirb was 
waiting, and there halted. 

For a full minute, Wotsirb sat mo- 
tionless, regarding the prisoners with a 
countenance terrible in its severity. 
Finally, he spoke, his sharp tones shat- 
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tering the damp silence of dawning 
day. 
“Captain Thompson, how much time 
can we get for this band of kidnappers 
under the laws of New York?” 

_ ‘Twenty-five years at hard labor, 
sir. 

“T guess we can do better than that 
in Pennsylvania—eh, Bailey?” 

“Life imprisonment, considering all 
the counts,” the Pittsburg detective re- 
plied. 

“IT have something in mind that 
would be better yet,” Wotsirb re- 
marked, after a pause. “It would be 
easy, wouldn’t it, to take these crooks 
across the border into Maryland, and 
‘frame up’ a case there?” 

“Sure thing!” Bailey promptly re- 
sponded. “We can slide into Balti- 
more with ’em on a train, and turn ‘em 
over to the police, with no trouble at 
all.’ 

“Fact is,’ Captain Thompson inter- 
rupted, with unconcealed glee, “my 
own impression is that we followed 
them out of Pennsylvania, and put the 
nippers on ’em while the train was in 
Maryland territory !” 

“The main beauty of this plan,” Wot- 
sirb explained, “is that, under the laws 
of Maryland, the crime of kidnapping 
calls for the death penalty.” 

As he heard this, the younger man, 
with black beard and goggles, uttered 
a gasp, swayed, and sank to the 
ground. His heavily built companion 
looked down at him in disgust. The 
woman’s lips curled in a curse of con- 
tempt. 

“Let him lie there,” Wotsirb com- 
manded; “the soft-boned little swine! 
And take the bracelets off his rever- 
ence. Bring him nearer—it’s not very 
light here, and I want a good look at 
him. By the way,” he added, turning 
to Captain Bailey, “did you find any- 
thing on them?” 

“Yessir. They all had guns,, and 


this fat buck had a blackjack. Here it 
is,” he concluded, holding up _ the 
weapon, 

“That’s what made the lump on the 
back of Winthrop’s head,” Wotsirb re- 
marked. 


“Well, your reverence,” he 
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went on, after a brief pause, “this is a 
pretty mix-up you’ve got into, isn’t 
it?” 


The fat man glared at Wotsirb, but , 


made no other response. 

“T didn’t expect to see you here, hon- 
estly I didn’t,” the Secret Service man 
continued. “Had no idea it was you 
doing this job until ten minutes ago, 
when these gentlemen brought you out 
of the woods. Let’s see; last time I 
saw you was in Paris, d’ye remember ? 
You had a nice, easy berth then, keep- 
ing an ex-president from South Amer- 
ica—or was it Central America?— 
from being assassinated. And to think 
a man of your experience would be 
fool enough to undertake this crazy 
job! Really, Beretsin, I’m ashamed of 
your lack of judgment. Before I for- 
get it, who’s your little friend, there, 
that fainted a while ago? He’s com- 
ing around, all right, now. Here, one 
of you men, snatch off that black 
beard—I want to see what he really 
looks like. To be sure! If it isn’t 
the gentleman who gave me such a 
nice drive into Titusville!” 

The slender man sprang up, with an 
angry exclamation on his lips. It 
turned to a cry of pain when a de- 
tective standing near swiftly gripped 
him by the throat, shaking him as a 
terrier would shake a rat. 

“Easy, easy!” said Wotsirb. ‘None 
of them is to die—just yet.” 

He paused, and inspected the prison- 
ers before addressing them directly, 
which he did a moment afterward, in 
genial, conversational tones. 

“Now, you three, listen carefully, for 
I’ve got something to say to you. It 
would be the easiest thing in the world 
for me to run you over the border into 
Maryland, and convict you of kidnap- 
ping Miss Cuyler. Personally, I should 
enjoy the sight of all three dangling 
on the end of a rope. But that would 
mean a lot of trouble and expense to 
the State. And, honestly, I don’t think 
you vermin are worth the expense of 
a single dollar of taxpayers’ money. 

“Taking everything into considera- 
tion, I have decided to give you a say 
in the matter. Now, of course, I have 


no authority to ship you out of the 
country. I admit that. But I'll leave 
the whole thing with you. If you want 
to go back to France on the first 
steamer, well and good. If you want 
to go to Maryland on the first train, 
and be convicted and hanged, it’s just 
the same to me. Take your choice. 
Only, remember, that if you go back 
to Paris, you’ll have to stay there. I 
will at once write the bureau la full 
statement of the case, and if you ever 
attempt to cross the frontier you will 
be picked up on sight. As you are all 
aware, the international police has a 
long, long arm, and a grip that never 
relaxes. Now, my dear Beretsin,” 
Wotsirb softly concluded, with the 
kindliest of smiles, “which will you do 
—go to Paris, or go to the gallows?” 

The prisoner grunted one word. 

“Paris.” 

Then the chief consultant of the 
Federal Secret Service turned to his 
assistants, 

“Captain Bailey,” he said, in sharp, 
crisp tones, “you are relieved of duty, 
and will return to your office. Cap- 
tain Thompson and his men will take 
the prisoners to New York on the train 
leaving Titusville at noon. From New 
York, Thompson, you will sail by 
Saturday’s steamer, and deliver these 
crooks at the Paris headquarters as 
soon as you can get there—but merely 
for a line-up and measurements. I 
will write the bureau to-day. It is 
light enough to travel now, and my 
party will be going past here very soon 
in a wagon. I don’t want them to 
see any of you. Take your prisoners 
back into the woods, and stay there un- 
til we are gone.” 

Again he ceased speaking, and 
glanced at his watch. Then he re- 
marked, reflectively : 

“It’s just as well this woman’s ankle 
is badly sprained—she won't try. to 





get away. If the others make a break, 
you can shoot them down without any 
trouble. Now, one last order for all 
of you. Not a word of this case to 
any one—this is Washington busi- 
ness!” 

He gave a gesture of dismissal, and 
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they went back into the woods. When 
they had finally disappeared, he has- 
tened to the house. 


“Come on, -Mr. Winthrop!” he 
called cheerily. “We must get ready 
to start. That wagon ought to be 


here any moment now. It’s half-past 
four, and pretty nearly sunrise.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Mortimer Cuyler entered his bank- 
ing house shortly after eight o’clock 
that morning. He was one of a very 
few in the Wall Street district who 
clung tenaciously to the old-fashioned 
habit of starting business early in the 
day, and frequently was at his desk 
long before his partners and clerks ar- 
rived. 

To-day he appeared cheerful, almost 
jubilant. He had routed his enemies. 
Foreign financiers had ceased their 
warfare. The anthracite strike was 
settled. Wall Street had responded to 
restored business confidence, and his 
prestige was greater than ever. 

Cuyler stepped from his cab, full of 
energy, every line of his being expres- 
sive of alertness, decision, command. 
For the first time since July nineteenth 
—the day Mrs. Hazard had telephoned 
him about Eleanor’s unaccountable ab- 
sence—he had slept throughout the 
night; and this morning he marveled 
that he should feel so little anxiety 
about his daughter. To be sure, he 
had received Wotsirb’s advices from 
Titusville. Probably that was respon- 
sible for the spirit of hopefulness that 
had taken the place of his inward 
despair. At any rate, he was pro- 
foundly thankful that things looked 
better. 

As the banker swung into his pri- 
vate office, his eyes bright, his step 
firm, Johnson followed immediately, 
and handed him a telegram, which had 
just been received. Cuyler tore open 
the yellow envelope, marked “Per- 
sonal: Rush,” and read the message 
once, twice, thrice; to make sure of 
its import. 

Then, handing it to Johnson, he 

6 


turned without a word, and walked 
over to the nearest window. 
The telegram was as follows: 


Corry, Pa., August 2. 
Your instructions carried out. Miss Cuy- 
ler leaves Buffalo with me this morning at 
nine-twenty-eight, train four, due Grand 
Central Station seven-fifty-five to-night. 
Bristow. 


Scarcely had the secretary read it, 
when an attendant, knocking at the 
door, brought in another message, the 
ink of which had scarcely dried. 

“Quick, Johnson!” said Cuyler, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

Another yellow envelope fluttered to 
the floor. 

The second telegram read thus: 


Corry, Pa., August 2. 
Eleanor sends love. Hopes you can meet 
us at Albany. Train due there four-five. 
Somewhat nervous, but nothing serious. Rap- 
idly regaining her strength. Have wired 
Mrs. Hazard. WINTHROP. 


Cuyler pulled out his watch. 

“Sit down at the table for orders,” 
he said quietly. 

Johnson whipped notebook and pen- 
cil from his pocket. 

“Ready, sir,” he responded, and the 
older man commenced to dictate, calm- 
ly but rapidly. 

“I am going up-State on the Empire 
Express, probably as far as Utica, to 
meet my daughter. Notify Captain 
Hasbrouck to proceed at once to Al- 
bany with the Norseman, and wait 
there for me. It is possible that we 
may get there a little ahead of him. 
Telephone Mrs. Hazard to come to the 
city at once. You will meet her at the 
ferry, and take her to Albany by train, 
also taking a maid for Miss Cuyler. 
Notify Doctor Northrup it is my ur- 
gent wish for him to accompany you 
and Mrs. Hazard. Leave word for 
Mr. Bloodgood that I am called out of 
town. He can wire me on board the 
Empire, if necessary.” 

Again he glanced at his watch. 

“That's all,” he concluded, starting 
out of his office. 

Another minute, and he was in a 
cab, racing uptown toward the Grand 
Central Station. 
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The horse’s steel-shod hoofs, click- 
ing over the hard paving stones, 
formed an awkward accompaniment to 
a hymn tune Cuyler had sung Sunday 
after Sunday, almost forty years pre- 
vious, in an old white church, which 
stood on a hillside and looked down 
upon the Vermont hamlet where he 
had been born. He was a stripling 
then, and sang in the village choir be- 
cause another sang there—a slender 
slip of a girl, who later was to become 
the wife of his youth and Eleanor’s 
mother. 

The rosy-cheeked lad long ago had 
changed into a careworn, gray-haired 
man—the most powerful of modern 
financiers; one of the great figures of 
the world. For decades he had not 
thought of that hymn tune, but as he 
hurried toward his train to-day, it 
swelled and surged through his heart. 

On sped the cab, skimming trucks, 
grazing surface cars, half circling care- 
less pedestrians—past Canal Street, 
Fourteenth, Twenty-third, Thirty- 
fourth; and down the last clear stretch 
toward Forty-second Street, with five 
minutes to spare. 

Its glistening wheels whirred over 
the stones; the horse’s hoofs clicked 
rhythmically ; and, seated within, Mor- 
timer Cuyler hummed over and over 
again the opening words of that fa- 
miliar song of thanksgiving: 


“Pra-aise God—from whom—all bles-sings 


flow ! 
Pra-ise Him—all crea-tures—here—be-low !” 


Deep lines, graven by half a lifetime 
of struggle, anxiety, conflict, were 
gone from his face. It was illumined 
with joy and gratitude. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Having passed Point Judith and 
Block Island, the yacht Norseman, like 
some magnificent white sea bird, swept 
majestically into the gently heaving 
waters of Long Island Sound. July 
and August had merged into Septem- 
ber during the weeks in which she had 
cruised far from her home port to 


unfamiliar waters of the North, where 


those on board, Mortimer Cuyler, and 
his daughter, and Mrs. Hazard, had 
experienced complete change of scene 
and surroundings. The leisurely voy- 
age, with many an excursion ashore, 
had done its work. Eleanor had re- 
gained health, strength, mental poise, 
and again was her usual self—active, 
happy, interested in all around her. 
The effects of her terrible experience 
had vanished, and even the memory 
thereof returned but at long intervals, 
as a vague, disturbing dream, which 
she could cast aside more and more 
easily. 

Earlier in the evening, Cuyler’s yacht 
had slowed down so that a tugboat 
could bring out to him from Provi- 
dence a packet of telegrams and the 
Boston afternoon papers—for once 
more within the zone of active life, the 
financier must get a grip on affairs 
of the world. 

Eleanor and her aunt, sitting to- 
gether on deck, watched the fussy little 
tug approach the Norseman, like some 
overgrown, black water bug, skimming 
the surface of the sea with a tremen- 
dous amount of earnestness. Nearer 
and nearer it came, when Eleanor, with 
a little gasp, suddenly rose from her 
chair. 

“What is it, my dear?’ Mrs. Haz- 
ard asked, looking up in surprise. 

“There’s some one—some one on the 
tug, perched up by the wheel house— 
that [ can’t quite make out.” 

Mrs. Hazard adjusted her glasses. 
“Well, J can!” she remarked, with em- 
phasis. 

A bow line and a stern line flew over 
the rail, and were seized by white-clad 
sailors as the tug came alongside. The 
next moment a tall man, with broad 
shoulders, sprang from his perch, and 
lightly swung down upon the yacht’s 
deck. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Hazard,” he 
remarked simply. 

“Sheldon Winthrop!” she ex- 
claimed, meeting him with outstretched 
hand. 

“And to you, also, Miss Cuyler,” he 
added playfully, his eyes dancing with 
merriment. “Please, may I go to New 

















York with you? I want to, even if I 
have to work my passage—provided 
there’s room.” 

“Indeed, you may!” Cuyler respond- 
ed, appearing on deck, as he heard the 
voices, and taking the younger man’s 
hand with a hearty grip. “You're 
more than welcome.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Winthrop replied, 
with a trace of old-fashioned courtesy 
not displeasing to the other. “The cap- 
tain of the tug asked me to hand you 
this,” he concluded, holding out a 
leather pouch. 

“Oh, yes; telegrams and newspapers. 
They can wait until after dinner. But 
how about you? Have you any lug- 
gage?” 

“Yes; it’s on the tug. 

The captain of the little craft along- 
side was leaning through a window of 
his -wheel house, smoking a pipe, and 
examining the Norseman with critical, 
disdainful air. To him Winthrop 
turned and spoke: 

“T'll stay with the yacht—send my 
suit case on board.” 

“Ay, sir.” 

As the satchel was passed over the 
rail the tug drew off, and the Norse- 
man moved forward—noiselessly, with- 
out effort, without a quiver. On she 
swept, mile after mile, while afternoon 
waned into evening, while the sun set 
in a glory ef gold and rose tints, while 
its more delicate afterglow melted into 
the oncoming darkness. And not until 
then was dinner served—with a leisure- 
ly ceremony of which Cuyler privately 
thought his good sister was a trifle too 
punctilious. By the time they rose 
from table and came on deck again, 
the breeze, which had freshened a lit- 
tle, was impregnated with a bracing, 
salty flavor. The ladies drew wraps 
more closely around them, and all four 
started to pace the deck until Cuyler 
tossed his cigar overboard. 

“Now I'll have to get at those tele- 
grams, and leave this beautiful night,” 
he said reluctantly, steadying himself to 
counteract the gentle swaying of the 
yacht. 

“It’s too bad, daddy, dear! Can’t you 
let them go until morning ?” 


” 
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“No, I’m afraid not. Well, I will see 
you again before we turn in.” 

“T’ll go with you,” Mrs, Hazard re- 
marked. “I’ve got to the last chapter, 
and I really must see what happens to 
those two young people. Are you sure 
you’re warm enough, Eleanor?” 

“Oh, yes; and if I feel chilly we can 
easily find shelter from the wind.” 

“Well, don’t risk taking cold.” 

Mrs. Hazard followed her brother to 
the library below, while Winthrop and 
the girl started once more to pace back 
and forth, saying little, listening to the 
swash of the water, until finally both 
paused on the after deck. 

“And how did you know we were to 
be here this evening?” asked Eleanor, 
seating herself in a chair. 

“Very easily,” he replied, drawing 
another chair nearer for himself. “I 
saw by the morning papers that the 
Norseman was due off Narragansett 
Bay, and that arrangements had been 
made to send off a tug from her with 
messages for your father. Some ma- 
rine reporter probably heard it from 
one of the tug’s crew—and promptly 
rushed it into print, I’m glad to say.” 

“Are you?” asked Eleanor. 

Winthrop sat up and looked at her. 
“Well—yes. Aren’t you?” he demand- 
ed. 

“It’s good of you to take so much 
trouble. I’m sure my father and my 
aunt appreciate it.” 

“And you're glad to see me, your- 
self—at least, a little glad,” he went on, 
“glad enough to serve for the sake of 
politeness, anyhow—aren’t you?” 

“Guess,” she responded, leaning back 
a little, and looking at him with half- 
closed eyes. 

In his turn Winthrop leaned, but for- 
ward, and looked down at the girl with 
eyes that were distinctly not half 
closed. 

“I don’t have to guess,” he said, in 
tones that made her heart flutter again 
—more rapidly than when she had first 
recognized him on the tug. 

Through her mind flashed a little 
note of thankfulness that he could not 
see the pink foolishly sweeping from 
throat to forehead. 
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“Don’t you ever have to guess?” she 
asked banteringly. “Are you always so 
sure about everything?” 

“No, I’m not,’ he declared honestly. 
“I’m not sure of everything, Eleanor. 
But there’s one thing I am sure of, ab- 
solutely, unquestionably, and I’m go- 
ing to tell you 2 

As he rose from his chair and 
stepped toward Eleanor, she also rose 
from hers, a trifle precipitately, per- 
haps. 

“T was just about to suggest that we 
go forward,” she interrupted. “We 
can get a much better view there.” 

She started on, and he, after mo- 
mentary hesitation, followed. 

Together they stood by the starboard 
rail watching the wonderful night. On 
either side the black waters of the 
Sound stretched out and out until lost 
in marriage with the great, deep sky. 
Off there they picked up a three-second 
light, which flashed like some great 
firefly. Again they heard the warn- 
ing note of a bell buoy, faint at first, 
then louder, then fainter and fainter 
as they left it far astern. Once or 
twice, miles distant, passed a giant 
Sound steamer, racing along with pas- 
sengers and freight, each deck a band 
of brilliant lights. Then, from out the 
dusky shadows near by would emerge 
the sail of some ghostly schooner which 
would vanish again as quietly as it had 
appeared. 

It was not a time or a place for 
speech. The majesty of the scene, the 
innumerable stars above, the soft, ca- 
ressing touch of the moon illumining 
the water, impressed them deeply. 

Far up in the topgallant forecastle 
two lookouts pierced the night with 
vision long trained to such service. 
Aboye, on the darkened bridge, stood 
the first officer and the quartermaster, 
two seamen within easy call. Far 
down below in the engine room were 
the chief and his assistants, listening, 
listening to the blended murmur of 
their perfect mechanism, alert to detect 
instantly the least discordant note, and 
ready to remedy it ere accident could 
happen. 

For a long time they stood there, 


Winthrop and Eleanor, in silence. And 
when he could bear it no longer, he 
spoke—very gently, as she had never 
heard him speak before—as he had nev- 
er spoken before. 

“You will let me tell you?” he 
asked, and waited for a moment. 

She made no reply. 

“T will not, if you forbid me, dear.” 

Then she caught her breath, and 
shrank a little—but not from fear. And 
he stepped toward her, and would have 
taken her in his arms, regardless of the 
others, but just then Cuyler came strid- 
ing on deck. 

“Sheldon!” he called, glancing this 
way and that, before seeing them. 

“Yes, Mr. Cuyler, what is it?” 

He stepped over to his host, Eleanor 
coming with him. 

“Have you read this?” the banker 
asked, holding up an afternoon paper. 

“No—what is it, sir?” 

“It’s an article in the last edition,” 
Cuyler replied, “saying that you are go- 
ing down into the interior of Mexico, 
and study the sculptures in a lot of old 
temples in a buried city. It also says,” 
Cuyler continued, looking at the paper, 
“that you are to start within a month, 
and are to be away from home for at 
least three years.” 

“Well,” said Winthrop, “there’s a 
good deal of truth in it. I have about 
planned that expedition.” 

Mrs. Hazard had followed her broth- 
er to the doorway. 

“Now, that is something worth 
while,” she remarked in her most im- 
pressive manner. “I only wish more of 
our young men would undertake such 
important work.” 

It seemed to Eleanor that for an in- 
stant her heart stopped beating. But 
she had Mortimer Cuyler’s own blood 
in her veins. 

“Yes, indeed,” she added, without a 
tremor. “We all hope you will do 
great things down there.” 

“Thank you,” Winthrop said. 

“Are you really going to bury your- 
self for two or three years in that for- 
saken country?” Cuyler asked incredu- 
lously. 

“That is my present plan, sir.” 











“Well, I wish you all sorts of suc- 
cess, but I’m sorry we’re not to see you 
for such a long time.” 

He went back to his reading table, 
while Eleanor and Winthrop resumed 
their chairs on the after deck. 

“So that was what you were going 
to tell me when father interrupted?” 
she said, smiling bravely at him. 

“Not exactly, but I was going to 
tell you that I should go away unless— 
unless you want me to stay.” 

He paused, not knowing how to speak 
further. He had never felt so help- 
less as before this young girl—who 
suddenly bowed her head and covered 
her face with her hands. In an instant 
he was by her side, speaking rapidly, 
tempestuously, but with an earnestness 
that overwhelmed her. 


It was late when Mrs, Hazard fin- 
ished the love story she was reading, 
and hurriedly bethought herself that it 
was time she and her niece were re- 
tiring. And when they ‘ad left the 
library, Winthrop planted himself firm- 
ly on his feet, directly in front of his 
host. 

“Mr. Cuyler,” he said, looking the 
older man squarely in the eyes, “I wish 
to marry your daughter. May I?” 

Cuyler’s glasses slipped from his 
nose, and for a moment he made no 
response, but gazed back with mingled 
amazement and admiration. 

“Sheldon,” he finally said, “possibly 
there are a few men on earth who 
would have the audacity to ask me out- 
right for my paintings, or my residence, 
or my business. I don’t know of any 
one, besides yourself, who possesses the 
—eh—self-confidence, to ask me with- 
out the slightest preliminary for my 
only child.” 

As he spoke, Cuyler’s mouth set in 
the steel-like expression dreaded by 
those who knew him in the world of 
finance, and his gray eyes fixed them- 
selves upon the younger man With an 
intensity far from reassuring. 

Winthrop steadily looked him in the 
face until he had finished speaking, and 
repeated his question, quietly, but in- 
sistently. 
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“Mr. Cuyler, may your daughter aid 
I marry?’ 

A ghost of a smile flickered around 
the other’s lips. He tried to frown more 
fiercely—and failed. Then he stood 
up. 

“First of all, does Eleanor wish to 
marry you?” 

“She said so,” 

“Well, I’m not accustomed to ren- 
dering important decisions offhand. 
But I'll confess that since we started 
on this cruise, Mrs. Hazard has sug- 
gested the possibility of something of 
this nature.” 

“Mrs. Hazard!” 

Cuyler nodded. “You see, Sheldon, 
these women unconsciously breathe 
into their very being things allied to 
the spiritual, which men can compre- 
hend only after long, hard, logical study 
—if ever. And so I was not wholly un- 
prepared, although I never imagined 
it as being imminent.” 

“I wish to say, sir, that I have a 
clean record.” 

“T believe you, my boy. You look it, 
ahd a man with any other kind of a 
record would not do what you have 
done in helping to find my daughter.” 

He put forth his hand which Win- 
throp grasped for a moment. 

“Do you give your consent to our 
engagement, sir?” 

“I do not forbid it—at present. Final 
decision is reserved until I can talk 
the matter over with my daughter.” 

A door at the end of the library was 
opened, and Eleanor slipped through 
it, running to her father, and throwing 
her arms around his neck. 

“Oh, daddy, dear!” she exclaimed, 
laughing and crying at the same time. 
“You don’t have to wait and talk it 
over!” 

The grim old warrior looked down 
at her tenderly, and patted her cheek. 
Then he kissed her on the forehead, 
and gently inclined her to the tall, 
strong man standing opposite. 

There was a moment’s silence, sud- 
denly broken by Cuyler, who turned to 
a telephone, and gave one ring, which 
was answered instantly. 

“Captain Hasbrouck,” he said, “a 
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great event has happened this evening; 
a great and happy event. At sunrise 
you will dress the yacht with every flag 
and rag and bit of bunting on board. 
Serve the ship’s company with a regu- 
lar Christmas dinner to-morrow, and 
grant extra shore leave to every man 
you can spare when we reach our an- 
chorage.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“That’s all, Captain Hasbrouck.” 

Cuyler turned to the man and the 
girl standing side by side. 

“And now, young people,” he con- 
tinued, beaming upon them with unac- 
customed playfulness, “I am going to 
pace the after deck for ten minutes— 
for just ten minutes, mind you!” He 
laughed. “And then I shall reappear 
suddenly—without warning—and we 
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will all turn in for what is left of this 
eventful night.” 

He closed the door after him, and 
walked to the darkened after deck, 
where he leaned over the rail, thinking, 
thinking. Filmy clouds drifted across 
the moon, the water gurgled and hissed 
as the yacht cut through it, the stars 
shone in their silent, mystic majesty. 

Then he heard light footsteps com- 
ing toward him, and a lithe young crea- 
ture drew his arms around her as she 
nestled up close to him. 

“What is it, Puss?” he asked gently. 

“Oh, daddy, dear!” she whispered, 
with awe in her tones. “It’s like the 
Creation. This wonderful world is be- 
ginning all over again.” 

He drew her yet closer, and stroked 
her hair. And said nothing. 


- 
UNFIT 


these that lie so still 


On the soft bosom of the hill? 


Above them no 
Whose epitaph 


What storms they 


proud marble sheen 
their virtues preen. 


knew, forgot in calm; 


’Mid airs made soft by summer’s balm. 


Above them bet 


ids, maternal-wise, 


The benediction of the skies. 


Yea, who are thes 


e that lie so still 


On the soft bosom of the hill? 


Though War al 


arms, nor Love denies, 


Say, who are these with closéd eyes? 


Speak lower, friend, did ye not know 
We sleep but ill, who suffered so? 


We ever lost—i 


n love or strife— 


The broken on the Wheel of Life? 


We gladly hid the lowered spear, 


The useless lute, 
Your voice, as 


forever here. 
from the long ago, 


Brings back to us our grief and woe. 


Almost you stir our hearts of dust 
To memories of war and lust. 
Pass on, we pray you, let us rest 
Supine upon the hill’s soft breast. 
EttsA ARMSTRONG BENGOUGH. 




















fn = On 
BW Sep --t echoes flowed out 
= from the bowman’s 
conch shell down the 
river, I awoke from 
hot sleep under the 
awning amidships of 
the dugout to knowl- 
edge that the cool of evening had 
brought cess of the torrid heat. For 
almost a week, now, we had pursued 
this silent highway from its sources in 
the high lands of interior Oawaca down 
into the steam heat of the tierra cali- 
ente, and the Gulf of Mexico still lay 
a good two days away. Not that our 
clumsy craft was so very slow. Rough- 
hewn from a giant cedar, squat, square 
of bow and stern, and outrigged with 
flat plank gunwales for the polemen’s 
tramping feet, she was supremely awk- 
ward, yet she had made quite a respec- 
table speed. 

Indifferent as to whether the river 
ran, a strip of fire under the vertical 
sun, or unwound its pale white ribbon 
along the moonlit jungle, she had 
worked while we slept; with never a 
balk or pause, slid between the eter- 
nally green banks past stony reaches, 
gleaming sand playas, faithfully nosing 
out the palm-roofed villages that had 
crammed her broad bowels’ with 
freight. Composed of wild rubber, leaf 
tobacco, embroidery and Indian lace, 
zarapes, pottery, hand-wrought ma- 
chetes in sheaves, it bore her so low 
that it seemed to me that another 
pound must put her under water. 


S a stream of hollow — 





But the trader, who sat at the big 
steering sweep astern, laughed at the 
suggestion. 

“Nonsense! She’s good for another 
ton—and we'll get it at the village 
around that bend. Thornton, the trad- 
er, lives there.” 

Usually, the bends occurred in pairs, 
forming the giant S which the river 
persistently wrote through the living 
green of the jungle, but, after dipping 
in to form a tiny bay for the village 
canoes, its stream here swung off and 
away on a wider arc; and thus it was 
that, hugging the timbered bank, we 
ran, without warning, from sunstruck 
reaches into a shaded backwater that 
glowed with color and life. 

Along the edge of the bank, in the 
deep shade of tall trees, a score or so of 
gold-skinned women were pounding 
their linen on flat river boulders. With 
water ollas poised a-head, others moved 
up and down a path that led up to the 
village, whose graceful palm _ roofs 
curved up out of the greenish-yellow 
foliage of surrounding bananas. Te- 
huanas, all wore the characteristic dress 
—a skirt tightly swathed about body 
and limbs, and short, armless tunic, 
both of a deep crimson that splashed 
the yellow strands with blots of blood. 
In the dusk of the path, the fluttering 
vestures trembled like vivid orchids in 
a wind, and, when the kneeling women 
rose suddenly with shrieks of laughter, 
it seemed as though a burst of flame 
had risen out of the water. 

At first, I thought they were laugh- 
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ing at us, but, as the swing of the dug- 
out opened a wider view, I perceived 
the cause—two children, a boy and girl 
of three and four, who were in the 
thick of a water fight. Near them, a 
woman stood, up to her waist in the 
water—their mother, by her proud at- 
tention—and, as her low, gurgling 
laugh was added to their elfin shrieks, 
I was stricken with sudden memories of 
a bathing beach, three thousand and 
odd miles to the northward, where the 
mothers of civilization frolic with their 
children. It required only the ugly 
bathing dresses to complete the resem- 
blance, for, like her children, the wom- 
an was nude. 

Absorbed in their play, she looked on, 
unconscious of our approach till the 
bowman’s pole splashed in beside her. 
Then, after a quick glance over her 
shoulder, she shot out to the bank and 
dressed herself with two dexterously 
feminine movements—one that swathed 
her limbs in their usual crimson, anoth- 
er that slid on the tunic which some- 
how seemed to accentuate the perfect 
moulding it was intended to conceal. 
In the time it would take a civilized 
woman to tie her shoe, she stood wait- 
ing for us to land, calm, cool, clothed 
in body and mind. 

For her haste was not due to shame. 
Some day an encroaching civilization 
may bring to the Tehuana apples from 
the “Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil,” but, as yet, she is too simple to 
mistake nudity for vice. Every day I 
had seen them, naked and unashamed, 
at the village landings, and now, after 
performing a disrobing act of equal 
swiftness, others of the women slid 
into the brown embrace of the water. 

The trader gave the true reason. “It’s 
Thornton’s woman, and she’s waiting 
to take us up to the house. Get ready 
your best bow, for what these folks lack 
in dress, they make up in manners.” 

The easy grace of her greeting 


would, indeed, have done credit to a 
grande dame of a century ago, and, 
though I was now broken to hearing 
courteous Spanish flow in liquid ca- 
dence from the lips of dark Indian 
girls, usage had not staled the charm. 


While she was placing her own house- 
hold in particular, and the village at 
large, in my possession, I had time to 
look a little closer into her personal in- 
ventory; to add to the fine figure be- 
neath its crimson vestures, a small, 
straight nose, oval face, delicately 
moulded, a mouth sweet without weak- 
ness, eyes that glowed with that deep 
tenderness, passion of motherhood, the 
birthright of primitive women. Its 
brooding sweetness dominated her 
whole expression, yet, under it, I sensed 
something else ; a certain tenseness that 
one felt required only the necessary 


_ conditions to develop tragic depths of 


feeling. It flashed out of a sudden se- 
riousness as the trader asked after 
Thornton; was as quickly buried under 
a soft smile, as she called her children. 
“He is well, sefior, and will be impa- 
tient to see you,” she had answered, 
and, stooping with a flexure that was 
none the less feminine because of her 
strength, she raised a child on each arm 
and led off up the path. 
“Pretty, aren’t they?” 
nodded toward the children. 
It had not, however, required the re- 
mark to draw my attention to their 
dimpled perfections. As they strug- 
gled in the water, I had noted the 
chubby bodies, plump limbs, rich cream 
of their skins, which now shone daz- 
zlingly white by contrast with the dark 
mother. In shape, both small heads ap- 
proached the Caucasian, the faces were 
undoubtedly cast on the Anglo-Saxon, 
and not until the small girl looked 
back, smiling, over her mother’s shoul- 
der, did I trace their kinship in the 
tender mouth, the soft, deep brown of 
the eyes. 
“The boy looks like his father,” the 
trader added. “And there he is!” 
The man was sitting under the wide 
eaves of a palm-roofed jacal, first of a 
sylvan street that led through the heart 
of a banana grove out to fields of maize 
and beans which, in their turn, un- 
rolled a carpet of brighter green to the 
edge of the environing jungle. At 
the distance, his cottons made only a 
splash of white in the brown dusk of 
the eaves, but, as we drew nearer, I 


The trader 




















saw that he was a finer type than the 
usual tropical trader. His massive head 
might have served a captain of indus- 
try. A trifle less slope and the high 
forehead would have outfitted a clever 
lawyer. With a slighter build, he could 
have passed for a professor of letters. 

Even before he spoke, his personal- 
ity conveyed the impression of culture, 
and not until I looked into his eyes—the 
wide, blue eyes of the drearner—did 
I find the key to the riddle. Eloquent 
of impractibility, they were sufficient 
in themselves to account for his pres- 
ence in any place. Though he had 
waved his hand in reply to the trader’s 
hail, he had not risen, did not till we 
were almost upon him; then, as he 
moved forward, I saw that he was a 
cripple. Both feet dragged helplessly 
after his crutches. 

“Fine and hearty,” he answered the 
trader’s greeting. “Now and then I 
have a twing in the feet, but not more 
than enough to remind me of the old 
agony and keep me properly thankful. 
And Amparo, here, can always charm 
them away. Healing seems to lie in 
her fingers. She’d make a fortune as 
an osteopath in the old United States.” 

He spoke in English, but the tone of 
affection that accompanied his glance 
belonged to the universal language of 
feeling; and, setting down the chil- 
dren, the Tehuana slid one polished 
shoulder under his armpit, and drew 
his hand and arm across the other. And 
as she stood, buttressing his weakness 
with her comely strength, there came 
and went such a look in her eyes as I 
had never seen on the face of a woman. 
Love, remorse, affection, despair, it 
wavered between them till Thornton 
returned answer in Spanish to a ques- 
tion of mine concerning his lameness. 
Then, as her glance went to the trader, 
all merged in nervous anxiety. 

“An accident? Well—not quite,” 
Thornton gave answer. “It is too long 
a tale to begin now. We'll need the 
little daylight that’s left to do our trad- 
ing. But I’ll tell you all about it after 
supper. Till then, make yourself at 
home. Here are papers not more than 


three weeks old—or, better still, take 
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a shower first; I had one fixed up in 

that little jacal over there. It will 

sharpen your appetite for supper.” 
After the sticky heat of the day, the 


_suggestion was more than welcome, 


and I went off at once to the bath. On 
my return, half an hour later, I found 
the two head over heels in a heat of 
trading, and, while they weighed off 
rubber and tobacco, tossed and han- 
dled jaguar and other skins, I quietly 
observed Thornton over the top of a 
paper, and so added to my previous 
impressions a kindly simplicity, almost 
boyishness, of manner, the sure indica- 
tion of a transparent nature. Knowl- 
edge of it inhered in the indulgence 
with which—quite contrary to his usual 
practice—the trader conducted their 
dealings ; nor did he scruple to voice it 
after Thornton had hobbled away at 
dusk to take his turn at the bath. 

“He’s so easy that it isn’t worth 
while to cheat him. I give him all the 
stuff brings on the Vera Cruz market. 
He loves to talk about going home, but 
he’ll never make enough money to car- 
ry him beyond Mexico City. And it’s 
just as well. He thinks he’d do great 
things if he could only get back up 
home, but he’d be a lamb for any one’s 
shearing.” 

And when, as we talked at supper, I 
saw his dreamy eye flash and light up 
to first one, then another, purpose, I 
could very well believe it. 


“IT was tired of the humdrum of civi- 
lization, its push and worry, trickery, 
castes, and conventions, the shams and 
subterfuge that underlie its veneer. I 
revolted at the simpering affectation of 
its women, the colossal egotism of its 
men. The whole current seemed to 
run contrary to my nature, and, though 
I had influential folks to push me along 
when I left college; I turned my back 
on it all; came down here seven years 
ago where men strike when they hate, 
and women give themselves with their 
love; where feeling bubbles close to the 
surface.” 

In the warm dusk under the eaves— 
where we sat smoking after supper—a 
tiny recurrent glow marked the pause 
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while Thornton coaxed his cigar into 
good drawing. Night had fallen while 
we ate, but a thin crescent of moon took 
the edge off the darkness so that we 
could see the jacal roofs and dark 
fronds of bananas across the way in 
mysterious outline against the sky. Be- 
neath them, a dull inflammation barred 
with black indicated charcoal brazeros 
inside the bird-cage huts. Occasion- 
ally, a dark figure filled a doorway; 
from the deeper night that shrouded the 
farther huts rose the tinkle of a guitar 
accompanying a nasal tenor. 

Than the sights and sounds, peace of 
that hot dusktime, it would have been 
impossible to find anything more oppo- 
site to the fever of civilization set forth 
in Thornton’s words—unless it was the 
picture of tropical domesticity that lay 
under my eyes. Sitting opposite him, 
with my back against a veranda post, I 
could see the Tehuana moving with 
the soft stealth of nude feet under a 
stream of lamplight that toned her vivid 
crimson to deeper blood, enriched her 
smooth skin with added golds. Until 
Thornton began to speak, she moved 
between the table and rude cupboard, 
putting away her dishes. But pausing, 
then, she listened with all of the 
strained attention of a startled deer, 
her eyes wide pools in the dusk; and, 
after dropping the mosquito bars over 
the children’s catre, she slid out and 
crouched beside him, her cheek pressed 
against his knee. 

While one hand softly rumpled the 
dark hair, Thornton went on: “You 
may think it rather a roundabout way 
to tell how I got hurt, but if you are to 
understand my feeling about the whole 
business, it will be necessary to go back 
to the beginning. 

“My first year I spent prospecting 
in Western Jalisco, a mighty rich coun- 
try at that. You can’t kick the soil in 
any old place without hitting a mine, 
but it’s all quartz. Whether it was be- 
cause I lacked luck, or gall, or both, I 
never succeeded in raising capital 
enough to do even the development 
work. Flat broke at the end of the 
year, I went to railroading, took a con- 
ductor’s job on the ‘Mexican Western.’ 





Those, you know, were the good old 
days when every one grafted, from the 
president down to the peon brakies, and 
it was considered a sin and a shame if 
more than twenty per cent. slipped 
through our fingers to the English 
shareholders. Why, a little side run of 
a hundred kilometres out of Mexico 
City was rated at a hundred pesos the 
trip for engineer and conductor, aid if 
I had chosen to stay with it, I could 
have piled up a snug little sum. But, 
somehow, I couldn’t. 

“Mind, I’m not pleading superior 
honesty. Where every one grafts, hon- 
esty becomes a sin, and when the com- 
pany finally got in and cleaned them 
out, you never saw such an abused lot 
as those ‘Mexican Western’ grafters. 
Their bellows rose to the high heav- 
ens. You'd really have thought the 
foundations of morality and justice had 
been uprooted. No, it wasn’t the im- 
morality of it so much as a natural 
liking for change, which was strength- 
ened by the menial flavor the job took 
on when, one day, I had to punch tick- 
ets for a party of old friends who were 
‘doing Mexico.’ I quit next day. 

“As it happened—fortunately or un- 
fortunately, I veer between the two 
viewpoints—the rubber craze had just 
struck the country, and, though I had 
never seen a rubber tree, even in a pic- 
ture, everybody else was in the same 
boat, and I simply slid into the man- 
agership of Dos Estrellas, a plantation 
at the mouth of this river. 
back six years to my first days on the 
plantation, I have come to believe that 
it was sheer animal spirits, a super- 
abundant vitality, that had been driving 
me round from pillar to post; for what 
of clearing and planting and labor trou- 
bles, not to mention the steam heat that 
rendered thirty pounds of my best meat 
down to lard in a very few weeks, I 
can assure you that my flesh didn’t un- 
duly harass my spirit during the first 
two laborious years. I was fairly con- 


Looking 


tent until, everything being in apple-pie 
order, nothing was left but to lie and 
watch the sweat stream off one’s naked 
body in the hot season; to read, read, 
read, while the rain poured down to the 
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tune of a hundred inches in eighty days 
during the rains. 

“By that time, I had taken up with 

Amparo, here”’—he rumpled the soft, 
dark hair—‘“married her, after the Te- 
huana fashion, for, as you are probably 
aware, the girls of her race are not to 
be won for a day. If their ideas of 
morality don’t quite coincide with ours, 
they observe them just as closely. You 
have to court them, with flowers, 
candy, small presents, for two or three 
months ; then, if the girl likes you, she 
moves her things into your house; and, 
once there, no woman in the world 
could be truer to the ideal of marriage. 
She’s yours, body and soul, till death or 
uncontrollable circumstances do part. 
« “Now, I know that it’s a bit cad- 
dish to say it, but, in order that you 
may not think me an utter scoundrel, 
I'll have to confess that, in our case, 
most of the courting was done by the 
girl. It wasn’t that I didn’t like her 
from the first; nor am I trying to put 
myself above Carter and Carroll, and 
the other fellows who had settled down 
to housekeeping with Tehuana girls. I 
merely looked farther ahead. It is the 
most natural thing in the world for 
primitive women to try and strengthen 
their hold on civilized men by the clasp 
of baby fingers, and, though you would 
imagine that frequent desertions ought 
to have shattered the girls’ faith, they 
all had families. 

“So, knowing myself, feeling that the 
old restiveness might break out at any 
moment and drive me forth, I was 
afraid: shrank before the thought that a 
child of mine, perhaps a girl, might be 
left to grow up and find her mate in an 
Indian. 

“Reviewing it all now, I’m surprised 
that I held out so long—as you would 
be, could you see her as I did, day after 
day, fluttering up the path from the 
river to trade at our store. Spotlessly 
neat and clean, she was as pretty in her 
colors of gold and crimson as some bril- 
liant tropical bird, and, quite indifferent 
to my assumption of sternness, she 
would prop dimpled elbows on the half 
door and subject me to the sauciest of 
cross-examinations. 


“*Why thy frown?’ she would ask. 
‘Ah! I know—it is to hide a smile.’ 

“If I replied roughly, she would only 
dimple into sudden smiles. ‘Will thy 
speech run thus when I keep thy 
house ?” 

“Sometimes, she would go off pout- 
ing, occasionally in a rage, and once 
she flung back the scornful question: 
‘Was there no mistake at the cradle? 
Art thou truly a man? Now, I go to 
mate with one of my own people.’ 

“But she came back, always she came 
back, just as sweet, clean, smiling. And 
so things went until, returning home 
one day from the fields, drenched to 
the skin by the first of the rains, I 
found her established in my jacal. 
Along one wall her dresses and gor- 
geous fiesta wear hung in neat array 
beside my European clothing ; the cedar 
chest that held her linen hobnobbed in 
a corner with my trunk. The lamp 
that I had left that morning foul with 
the soot of fifty burnings, shed soft- 
ened gold over a neatly-set table; sa- 
vory odors issued from the pots that 
were simmering over a brazero; while 
she herself was setting me out a change 
of clothing with the most delightful air 
of demure housewiferie. 

“*For thou art wet,’ she said, wring- 
ing a corner of my coat. ‘Change at 
once. 

“You can believe that it wasn’t the 
easiest thing in the world to order the 
pretty creature out; but, for her own 
sake, I did. 

“Tt is too late, sefior,’ she quietly 
answered. “These months my lovers 
have pressed me hard, and when my 
father bade me to choose, there was no 
escape save by telling that I was asked 
of thee. He—they—would kill me if I 
went back—now. Still, if thou sayest, 
I will leave—the river runs at flood, 
and will soon bear me down to the sea.’ 

“She had staked all on a cast against 
death! It was true, I knew that it was 
true; and what could I do? Certainly 
not let her lose. She won—in more 
ways than one; for of all the women of 
earth your Tehuana is the happiest, 
most faithful of little homebirds; and 
she made me so comfortable that I soon 
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forgot my misgivings, laughed at the 
very memory of the scruples that had 
kept me lonely so long. In addition, 
this wholesome domesticity was spiced 
with sufficient coquetry to keep its 
charm from staling. She could be 
petulant, on occasion, but never more 
than was necessary to bring her natural 
happiness out in stronger relief. 

“Indeed, we got along so nicely, I 
began to think that the old restlessness 
was prematurely cured; had come to 
believe myself a fixture in the tropics, 
when Jimmy Baird, an old schoolfel- 
low, dropped in upon us from the outer 
world, a year or so after our second 
child was born. 

“*My God, Billy! Is this really 
you?’” he exclaimed, when we met at 
Carroll’s plantation, in which he had 
taken stock. ‘To think of you stewing 
alive in this hot hole, when fellows with 
only a tenth of your sand are salting 
the pesos down in barrels.’ 

“With him, the plantation was merely 
a side issue, smallest of a dozen white- 
hot irons. Through western and 
northern Mexico, he held options on 
timber and mining claims worth mil- 
lions; and, as he talked of them in his 
big way, I felt the old restless devil stir 
and awake. 

“*Tf you'll only come with me,’ he 
said, the night before he left, ‘I’ll put 
you in the way to make a million.’ 

“*No,’ I answered him. ‘Ten mil- 
lions could not buy you a quarter of the 
freedom I enjoy. Go back to your old 
treadmill. The tropics have got me for 
good.’ 

“But it was only a bluff, and his look 
of pity, going away, filled me with 
secret anger; for it showed me myself 
through his eyes—a miserable failure, 
hiding a shamed head in the depths of 
the jungle. And you know how it is? 
‘Distance lends enchantment,’ etc., and, 
when reviewed at three thousand miles 
after six years’ absence, civilization took 
on quite another aspect. 

“Thereafter, the smoke of my even 
ing cigar would resolve into pictures of 
dainty girls, the sweethearts of my 
youth, .hurrying off to parties, theatres, 
balls, with other partners; or I would 





see Baird and the boys at their club 
dirners, stag parties. Sometimes, I 
heard them speak—with pity that Billy 
Thornton should have made such an 
ass of himself. And then desire would 
flame up within me, the wish to show 
them that I could beat them all at their 
own game if I only chose to get in. 
For it hadn’t required Jimmy Baird to 
open my eyes to the chances that were 
lying around loose. Always a country 
of fabulous richness, Mexico’ would 
pour treasures greater than those of 
the Montezumas into the lap of the man 
who would develop her resources, and, 
while I smoked, the thin blue spirals 
would be transmuted into the black 
smoke of mills, mines, factories, that 
would soon be strewn over the face of 
the land. 

“My thought would go soaring till a 
gentle touch would bring me out of my 
industrial castles to the realities of that 
rude jacal, the stewy tropical night, 
to knowledge of Amparo, cuddled in 
against my knee. For she knew. Call 
it thought transference, intuition, any- 
thing you like, she knew, and always 
came to break the mood; and; through 
this silent prevision, she staved off the 
inevitable for nearly a year. 

“Now, I’m not going to bore you 
with details of a mental evolution that 
took so long to shape itself into a pur- 
pose. It is enough to know that it com 
passed all the stages—from the first 
revulsion at the very idea to the final 
excuse that it would be best for all of 
us—through which men go before they 
desert their Indian wives. I'll pass at 
once to the evening I returned home 
for the last time after arranging with 
Carroll to take charge in my place till 
the company could send a new man. 

“I suppose that every life contains 
some special experience that stands 
forth from all others vividly as in the 
moment of occurrence; and the sights, 
sounds, smells of that night impressed 
themselves on senses sharpened by the 
knowledge of approaching departure. 
As only a short half mile lay between 
our plantation and Carroll’s, I had gone 
out on foot; so, having no horse to 
bother me with its impatience, I paused 
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for a last look around when I emerged 
from the jungle on the edge of our 
clearing. 

“Behind me, night shrouded the jun- 
gle, but there was still light in the open, 
and out of a black tracery of palms, 
rubber, bananas, that ran like a band 
of embroidery across the smouldering 
reds of the sky, the plantation jacales 
raised dim, dark roofs. Out of that 
hot dusk, the scented night wind 
brought a mingled murmur of voices ; 
and, as my own house stood nearest, I 
trained my ear to separate Amparo’s 
tones; and, while I listened, a question 
presented itself for the hundredth time 
that day—whether or no to tell her I 
was going away. It seemed heartless, 
as well as unmanly, to sneak away; yet 
I shrank at the thought of her eyes, the 
big, dusky eyes that would presently 
light up at the sight of me. 

“From that point, I had often heard 
her in talk with the children, and, if I 
had caught her soft voice just then, 
memories of her truth, love, kindness 
might have flooded doubt away. But, 
for some reason, she was silent. Shak- 
ing my head, I was about to move on, 
when it came—with the swiftness of re- 
tributive lightning, it came—the ter- 
rible answer to the question. 

“Conscious of a faint rustle in the 
low brush beside me, I half turned— 
just in time to catch the dull gleam of 
a machete in the tail of my eye. Simul- 
taneously, a sudden pain, vivid as the 
thrust of a hundred white-hot needles, 
pierced my ankles; agony so keen that 
it disrupted thought. They tell me 
that my cry was heard all over the 
plantation, but I was not conscious of 
its utterance, for in that moment the 
red and black tracery of sky and jungle 
whirled up to the zenith and vanished 
in utter darkness. 

“And when consciousness returned 
and I awoke, in bitter pain, to knowl- 
edge that I had been hamstrung, I was 
lying on my catre with Amparo and 
this good friend working for dear life 
to stanch the flow of blood. But for 
his surgery, I shouldn’t be here.” 

“What?” I exclaimed. “You were 
there?” 


The trader’s cigar glowed red in the 
dusk. “Luckily, yes. I had tied up at 
the landing only a few minutes before. 
But it is nonsense to give me the credit. 
That goes to Amparo. Without her 
careful nursing, my rough surgery 
wouldn’t have counted.” 

“Que dice?” 

At the sound of her name, the woman 
sat up quickly, and stared at the trader 
through the dusk. Though her face 
was in shadow, her whole attitude be- 
spoke suspicious attention. But she re- 
laxed as Thornton repeated the words 
in Spanish, and her head sank again to 
his knee. 

“You were both fine,” Thornton went 
on, in English. “For weeks, it seemed 
to me, Amparo never left my bed, and, 
if she had only known it, many a groan 
which she credited to pain was due to 
remorse. It makes me feel like a cur, 
even now, when I recall her devotion, 
and, though it sounds a little silly in 
these times to ascribe any act to the 
Deity, yet I cannot escape the feeling 
that, by whomsoever delivered, the 
blow came straight from the hand of 
God.” 

“And you never found out who did 
it?” I asked. 

“Never. In dealing with Indians, 
you are bound to make an occasional 
enemy, and it might have been any one 
of a hundred Zapotecs that traded at 
our store.” After a pause, he contin- 
ued: “And I don’t believe that I would 
care to know. Why should I hold any- 
thing against the man who prevented 
me from doing a thing most heartlessly 
wicked? And, perhaps, it was all for 
the best. If I had gone back home, I 
might have made something of my- 
self—but then, again, I mightn’t. Aft- 
er this wild, free life, civilization would 
have been pretty sure to pall. And we 
are doing well. It is tiresome, of 
course, to be held down to one spot— 
even as beautiful as this—but another 
year will see us running our own trad- 
ing canoe; and, with all the rivers open 
to us, from the mountains to the Gulf, 
there’ll be stir and action enough to 
keep me content.” With a gesture that 
swept away the last sneaking regret, he 
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revoiced the brave conclusion: “It was 
for the best.” 

“Of course!” the trader echoed. 
“Civilization isn’t for the likes of you 


and me.” 


With the last of her cargo on board, 
the dugout lay waiting—ready to drift, 
drift, through the dark hours, toward 
the Gulf, while we paused in the black 
shadow under the bananas to look back 
at Thornton. After adding her “buena 
fortuna’ to his hearty good-bys, the 
Tehuana had moved back to his side; 
now stood in the doorway, her comeli- 
ness clothed in a golden mist of light. 
As her back was toward us, we could 
not see her face, but there was no mis- 
taking the tender touch with which she 
smoothed his hair. 

“How lucky that he has her to lean 
on!” T whispered. “And isn’t it strange 
that he never should have found out 
who dealt that foul blow ?” 

“Not a bit,” the trader answered my 
last question. 

Surprised by the curt conviction ex- 
pressed in his tone, I went on to ar- 
gue: “I was told that these Zapotecs 
were great boasters in their cups. 


Mightn’t the truth have slipped out 
that way ?” 

“Ves, if the person who did it had 
happened to drink.” 

“Why? 
knew ?” 


You speak as though you 


“Hush! They'll hear you.” I had 
spoken out loud, and, lowering his own 
tones, he went on: “Yes, I know. 
You'll remember that I was on the 
place at the time.” 

“You know—you knew all the time 
—and never have told?” 

“No. You see ” After a pause, 
he continued: “You are going out, 
never to return, so it won’t do any 
harm. I didn’t tell him because 
He stopped as, rising, just then, with 
the Tehuana’s help, Thornton made to 
go inside. 

“What a nuisance I am.” 

His remark, in Spanish, carried to 
us, and while we could not catch her 
murmur, its soft cadence was explained 
by the tightening of the arm that encir- 
cled his waist. As, going in, her face 
came under the full light, I was con- 
scious of a change. Up to the moment 
of our departure, its brooding tender- 
ness had been dominated by a certain 
anxiety. But that had vanished, and 
as she looked up at him, passing in, 
her naked soul shot its flame through 
the great dusky eyes. As under a lifted 
mask, I caught again the strange look 
of the afternoon with its curious mix- 
ture of remorse, love, affection, despair, 
and in the moment of seeing, under- 
standing flashed upon me. Before the 
trader spoke—I knew. 

“I did not tell him—because—she 
did it.” 












































RTHUR WARREN 
stood in front of the 
fireplace in the Ham- 
mond library, looking 
at each individual ob- 
ject as though he 
were making a men- 
tal inventory of the 
contents of the room. In reality, he 
was, because he was quite sure that this 
was the last time that he would be 
there, and, as he glanced at each fa- 
miliar article, he saw in it only some 
specific trait or characteristic of the 
owners thereof. When he had entered 
the room he had let his eyes rest super- 
ficially on the portrait of Mrs. Ham- 
mond, which he had painted two years 
hefore, and which hung over the man- 
tel. 
Now, 





he turned and faced it deliber- 
ately, and, for the first time, looked at 
it not professionally, as a perfect piece 
of handiwork, but merely as a wonder- 
ful, speaking likeness of the woman it 
represented. The exquisite svelte figure 
rested easily in the high-backed carved 
chair, the laughing dark eyes smiled 
down into his; the lovely riante lips 
seemed about to dimple into a merry 
chime of laughter or words; the dainty 
blonde coloring, the soft gold of the 
gown were all expressive of youth and 
spring and love, even as was the origi- 
nal, herself. 

So absorbed was Warren in the con- 
templation of the portrait that he did 
not hear the light footsteps that crossed 
the room. 








“Ah, caught in the act, at last!” 
laughed Mrs. Hammond’s merry voice. 
“The adoration you artists have for 
your own work is simply delicious. 
How is Elsie?” 

Warren’s face had been unusually 
colorless, but now a dusky red over- 
spread it. 

“Oh, Elsie’s all right,” he answered, 
in a tone that brushed Elsie from the 
canvas. 

“And the kiddies ?” Mrs. Hammond’s 
own personality radiated, with a dainty 
elusiveness, all the qualities that had 
been fixed in the portrait. 

“Fine as silk!’ Warren also brushed 
his children away. ; 

“You were so solemn when you 
phoned that I thought something must 
have happened to Jim.” Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s words were apparently ques- 
tioning the solemnity of the tone, but 
her eyes noted the dusky color that 
again swept over Warren’s face. 

“Was it solemn?” he asked. “I want- 
ed to see you—to tell you He 
hesitated, and she supplemented easily : 

“To tell me something tragic, I 
should judge from your tone.” 

“It is tragic for me,” he returned, 
and now she noted the shade of defi- 
ance that had crept into his voice. 

“Well, if it’s tragic for you, it must 
be tragic for Jim and me, too, because 
we’re such awfully good friends.” 

Only a flicker of his eyelids answered 
her closing words. “I’ve known it for 
a long time—oh, always—I think—and 
I’ve been desperately afraid that I 
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would tell you, and now I know that I 
must tell you. And I know, too, that 
it will be the end for me, but I’ve 
counted even the cost of losing Jim’s 
friendship and yours.” 

“Oh, nothing that you could do or 
say would take that away from you,” 
she filled in the pause he made. 

“This will,” he answered, ‘‘because I 
am going to tell you that—that I love 
ou.” 

“Why, how absurd!” she laughed. 
“Here, you’ve roused my wildest curi- 
osity and worked my imagination up 
to fever heat, and now you chill it all 
off with a silly thing like that.” 

He was watching her intently, won- 
dering if the lines of her face would 
grow hard and stern, if the lovely col- 
oring would pale or flush, but he could 
see no variation in line or tint. 

“It’s not a silly thing,” he returned 
moodily, “but, as I said before, wretch- 
edly tragic. I’ve known for weeks that 
I would do it, and, to-day, I deliber- 
ately asked Jim to lunch with me, so 
that I could realize just everything that 
he had always been to me and every- 
thing that I was going to lose, and, all 
the time, I kept saying to myself: ‘I 
am going out to see your wife and tell 
her that I love her. I’m going to kiss 
her for good-by, too, and that will be 
the end.’ Jim sat there and talked 
about you and about Elsie and the ba- 
bies in just the jolly old Jim way, and 
none of it made the least bit of differ- 
ence to me. I knew that I would have 
to do it, and—and here [am. And I’ve 
told you.” 

Warren’s eyes had fallen once dur- 
ing his declaration, but there was no 
change in Mrs. Hammond’s color or 
expression. 

“Oh, you foolish boy!” she laughed. 
“T’ve heard of silly obsessions, but nev- 
er any one to equal this. What makes 
you think that you are in love with me? 
That you care for me any more than 
we all care for each other, you and EIl- 
sie and Jim and I?” 


“It isn’t a question of thinking. It’s 


a definite knowledge. I know, now, that 
I’ve been in love with you ever since 
the first time I saw you, when Jim 


brought you to the studio just after 
you and he were engaged. Of course, 
I knew then that I thought you were 
charming and perfectly beautiful, and 
all that. And I knew then that I'd 
never met any one with so compelling 
a personality as yours. For hours after 
you left I kept on repeating the con- 
versation we had had. And all the lit- 
tle tricks and tones of your manner and 
voice stayed with me—oh, for days. I 
can see now that it was a definite case 
of love at first sight. But I suppose 
then my mind was occupied with Elsie 
and Artie, and I didn’t know what had 
happened to me.” 

“Oh, but that first impression doesn’t 
count for anything,” she returned easi- 
ly. “That compelling personality of 
mine, as you call it, has always been 
a perfect nuisance to me. That’s the 
effect I have on nearly everybody—at 
first—and only afterward, when they 
know me better, they see that I’m real- 
ly—why, quite ordinary. Now, that’s 
tragic—if you’ve a mind for tragedy!” 

“Please don’t make fun of it,” he in- 
terrupted. “It’s terribly—I’m terribly 
serious.” 

“But I’m not making fun of it,” she 
soothed, as though she were arguing 
with a silly child. “I’m only explaining 
that that first impression was just the 
ordinary effect that I have on every- 
body and not a sign of this desperate 
love that you—think you feel.” She 
spoke the last words with a dainty de- 
liberation. 

“Oh, it isn’t only that, and it’s not 
a thing of signs,” he answered, “but of 
facts, definite facts. If it had been only 
a delusion it would not have stood the 
tests I have put it to, because I have 
tested it in every way. I have fought 
against it, and now it has taken com- 
plete hold of me. I never think of any 
one but you day or night. I hear your 
voice all the time. I see your eyes and 
your lips. Even Elsie has no place in 
my life. It is only you, you, you!” 

To the note of passion in his voice 
she answered with a lilting laugh. In 
words, she said: “But I should say, my 
dear Arthur, that that was neurotic, not 
erotic. I’m awfully in love with Jim, 

















but I haven’t any such feeling about 
him, I’m sure. Aren’t you drinking too 
much coffee? You know sometimes 
that gives people awfully queer no- 
tions. Or, perhaps, your glasses are 
wrong. Why don’t you see Doctor Cal- 
houn?” 

“IT wish you wouldn't, 
begged. “It isn’t a joke.” 

“Why, I know it isn’t,” she returned 
eagerly. “It must be terribly serious 
and terribly disagreeable—a thing like 
that. And, really, I’m only trying to 
help you, to make you see that it’s only 
a silly obsession, and that you’re not— 
why—why, what you call in love with 
me. Perhaps, if I were not so fond of 
you, if Jim were not so devoted to you, 
I'd let it pass just as one of the silly 
little triumphs that all women like, but 
with you it’s different. I want you to 
look at it sensibly, and see that it’s just 
nerves—or eyes—or indigestion—some- 
thing of that sort. You know love, 
real love is*quite different from any of 
those things!” 

“I should say that I did know what it 
is,” he answered moodily now. “I know 
just what love is, just what my love 
for you is. Two years ago when I was 
painting you, I realized that I cared 
more for you than for any one else in 
the world, but re 

“Why, of course, you do,” she inter- 
rupted, “because I’m nicer than any 
one else you know—except Elsie!” 

He ignored the interruption. “But 
I supposed then that I could resist it, 
that I could defy it in a way, or that, 
if I couldn’t, I would be man enough 
to keep it to myself. When I was look- 
ing at the portrait, just now, I was re- 
alizing that I couldn’t have painted it, 
couldn’t have painted you as you really 
are, unless I had been absolutely and 
utterly in love with you. Nothing else 
that I have done touches it!” 

“Oh, as to that,” she smiled, “of 
course it is the best thing that you have 
done, but that is only because you know 
me so well. You know your other sit- 
ters just professionally. Don’t try to 
make proofs out of absurdities like 
that.” 

“T don’t need to make proofs,” he 
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returned wearily. “And, of course, I 
know, as I said at the beginning, that 
it is the end of everything. It is very 
sweet, I suppose, for you to take it this 
way, but you will never forgive me, 
and Jim won't, and so—so I might as 
well say good-by. Only”—his face grew 
suddenly dark and sombre—‘“as I said, 
I am going to kiss you for good-by. I 
must have that one memory to take 
with me into the darkness.” 

If the shell pink in Mrs. Hammond's 
cheeks grew a shade deeper, if the Cu- 
pid’s bow of her lips was drawn a bit 
straighter, Warren did not see the 
changes, because she rose quickly, and 
stood in front of him, holding out both 
her hands to him. 

“It isn't good-by, Arthur,” she said, 
and added, in response to the quick 
light that flashed into his eyes: “No, 
you silly boy, I don’t mean anything 
of that sort. I not only love Jim, but 
I’m in love with him, as you know very 
well. And you’re in love with Elsie, 
too, and all this that you have been 
brooding over for so long is nothing 
but nerves, overwrought nerves, and a 
silly fiction of your brain, through 
which your nerves are tormenting you. 
Do you want me to prove it to you?” 

She was standing close to him, and, 
as it seemed to him, just for the sheer 
delight of holding her hands for the 
last time, and watching her face for 
the last time, he nodded an assent. 

“You said that you had come out 
here with the intention of kissing me, 
didn’t you?” And still the even color 
showed under the creamy texture of 
her skin. 

“T said so, and I still intend to,” he 
answered. 

“And I suppose you have conjured 
up a most ecstatic anticipation of what 
that kiss will be, haven’t you? What 
do they say in the novels—all chills and 
thrills and quivers and shivers!” The 
dimples at the corners of her lips again 
bent the bow, but so far, she could 
read in his eyes only a faint resent- 
ment. “Do you remember the first time 
that you kissed Elsie? How your heart 
stopped beating? How the earth it- 
self seemed to stop for a second? And 
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how the touch of her lips seemed to rest 
on yours long after she had taken them 
away? Well, now, I want you to kiss 
me, and see how very different it is. 
Oh, just wait a second, and rid your 
mind of all those preconceived notions 
of what the thing is going to be, and 
just see what it is in reality.” 

She lifted the scarlet bow to his lips, 
but he drew his head back. 

“No, I really mean it,” she insisted. 
“Tt will be an absolute proof to you of 
what I’ve been saying, a proof that 
you’re not in the very least in love with 
me. Come, please.” 

And again she offered her lips to his. 
Warren, looking at them, tender- 
ly curved, red as a pomegranate’s blood, 
saw, mentally, the provocative allure- 
ment that might have won St. Anthony, 
but neither provocation nor allurement 
was for him. 

“But you must,” she insisted. “It 
isn’t fair of you not to accept the test, 
you know.” 

She slipped her hands still farther 
into the clasp of his, so that her fingers 
encircled his wrists. 

“If you won't kiss me, I shall have to 
kiss you, and—well, if I must!” 

For a second the cool line of her 
lips touched his, and he stood quite 
still and mute under the spell that she 
had woven. 

“Don’t you see?” she laughed. “You 
can’t be very much in love with a wom- 
an when her kiss doesn’t move you any 
more than that! My fingers were on 


your pulse and it didn’t even quiver. 
So, you must admit that I was right, 


won’t you? Wasn’t it only a matter of 
nerves and imagination and not of 
love?” 

“But ” Warren hesitated. 

“No, there are no buts,” she returned 
lightly, and turned from him to move 
the chair in which she had been sit- 
ting. “People do get such silly no- 
tions sometimes, and wreck lives and 
friendships, and all that sort of thing, 
and all for nothing. Won’t you give me 
the satisfaction of letting me hear you 
say that I was right?” 

After a moment Warren answered 
somwhat gracelessly: “Well, it certain- 
ly does look as though you were. But 
I’ve been so worried and wretched 
about it! And I suppose the result 
will be the same. You'll never forgive 
me, and neither will Jim. Of course, 
you'll have to tell Jim.” 

“Tell Jim?” she queried carelessly. 
“Why, why should I worry Jim? I 
don’t tell him every time that Jimsie 
boy has the colic or anythfng of that 
sort. I just dose the child up and let 
it go.” 

“Just as you’ve dosed me up!” he 
ventured, 

“So that I wouldn’t have to let you 
go,” she laughed. 

“Oh, but you're 
echoed her laughter. 

“That’s a little more natural,” she re- 
turned, “and I knew you’d see it that 
way. You and Elsie are coming over 
for bridge, to-night, you know.” 

And Warren, looking for his hat and 
answered easily that he _ be- 





adorable!” He 


gloves, 
lieved so. 
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4] N instant of heaven 
3} would make one for- 
get a century of hell,” 
Hassett quoted men- 
tally, as he turned his 
gaze slowly on the 
scene about him, al- 
lowing the agreeable 
details to sink into his consciousness. 

The dining room was almost empty 
and very quiet. His waiter, having ac- 
complished the serving of his breakfast 
with silent expertness, was withdraw- 
ing noiselessly over the thickly tufted 
carpet. Hassett tapped the floor gently 
with his foot, and the contact with its 
springy softness sent a delicious thrill 
of warmth and comfort through his 
He ran an appreciative finger 
over the smooth, shining linen of the 
tablecloth, and noted the i gp of the 
silver and glass in the April sunlight. 
Closing his eyes, he inl! saled, on a long 
sigh of contentment, the perfume of 
the fresh hyacinths in the vase before 
him while his ears drank in gratefully 
the distant roar of the Broadway cars 
and the subdued sounds of a New 
York side street on Sunday morning. 

He almost purred with excess of 
comfort, and wondered if the other be- 








senses. 


lated breakfasters around him were 

feeling the same way. But, no, of 
db » 

course not. They had not spent the 


last six months en tour—from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific coast and back— 
with a one-night-stand theatrical com- 
pany. Having its joys ever within their 
reach, how could they know the solace 
his soul had found in the perfectly 
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equipped, perfectly ordered bachelor- 
apartment hotel? 

“Tt takes,” he murmured, addressing 
incomparable buttered toast and white- 
leghorn eggs, “just about a century of 
hell to make us appreciate heaven when 
we get it.” 

From the present vantage ground of 
physical well-being, however, it was 
pleasant rather than otherwise to look 
back on past discomforts: Bain-like 
theatres; icy rooms with stony beds; 
food you ate only because you felt too 
young to die of starvation; all-night 


journeys on trains which carried no 
sleeping cars; rude awakenings from 


naps snatched with your head on your 
overcoat and your feet in the hat rack, 
to plunge into black night to change 
cars; twelve-hour hold-ups by snow- 
storms—— 

He almost smacked his lips over the 
horrors, for they were over—forever. 
He was not an actor, thank God! The 
“trouping” begun with a smile had 
been persisted in, although with set 
teeth, only that he might learn the 
trick of making plays for others to act. 
And now he had begun his career. To 
be a successful playwright; to write 
good and always better plays, and for 
the rest—a comfortable bachelor ex- 
istence. That was what he wanted— 
all he wanted. A pleasant home like 
this, surrounded by sensible men, sim- 
ilarly minded. 

He opened his morning paper at the 
advertisements of the theatres, and his 
eye skimmed the long list. There 


was; 
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SCHUYLER THEATRE 
FIRST TIME TO-MORROW NIGHT 
THE AWAKENING OF ADAM 


New Comedy by 
AUSTIN FELLOWES 
America’s Most Popular Playwright 
Preceded by 
THE LOCKED DOOR 


Thrilling Drama of N. Y. Life, in one act, by 


RICHARD W. HASSETT 


It had been very decent of Klugman 
to put it in the “ad,” Hassett thought. 
Curtain raisers were not usually given 
such prominence, especially if by an 
unknown author. He was curious to 
know what the press agent’s spirit had 
moved him to say about this maiden 
effort, and he began a search through 
the bulky Sunday paper for the “the- 
atrical page” with its more detailed 
information. But his progress was 
suddenly arrested by the sight of a 
name which had caught his eye. 

Why is it a name we know will rise 
at us from a closely covered page and 


rivet our attention from the first 
glance, though it is printed in. no 


larger type than the words surround- 
ing it? Is it chance? Why do we un- 
expectedly hear from, or meet, a friend 
of whom we have been thinking? Is 
it coincidence ? 

Not at all, Hassett would have said, 
and would have gone on to explain 
that these are simple and ordinary ex- 
amples of the action of the subcon- 
scious mind, which is in immediate and 
constant touch with our inmost desires, 
hopes, and ambitions, directing the con- 
scious mind, which is apt, if left un- 
guided, to become engrossed in the ev- 
eryday facts of material existence. The 
subconscious mind never forgets what 
we truly, in our heart of hearts, de- 
sire, though the desire may seem to 
have left us, driven out by the pres- 
sure of lesser longings, and _ inevi- 


tably, and in spite of us, it will lead us 
toward the goal of our ambition and to 
the object of our keenest interest or 
deepest love. 

And that was why Hassett flushed so 
hotly at the abrupt halting of his search 
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through the paper, and why he experi- 
enced so embarrassing a feeling of self- 
conviction, for the name which rose at 
him, from the thousands of words sur- 
rounding it, was: Miss Annette Lan- 
dis. 

So unconscious consciously had he 
been as his eye rapidly swept each 
sheet—though, according to his theory, 
he must have been perfectly conscious 
subconsciously—that he had already 
passed the page which held the name 
and was hurrying on to the inspection 
of another, before he became fully 
aware of what he had seen, and had to 
go back and allow his subconscious 
conductor to point it out again. 

It was located in a list of steamship 
passengers who had arrived the day be- 
fore from Europe, and was modestly 
sandwiched in between names cele- 
brated in the worlds of fashion and 
finance, but for Hassett’s eye it stood 
alone, just exactly as much so as if its 
owner had been the sole passenger on 
the huge liner, instead of one among 
hundreds, 

And he thought he had forgotten 
her! Had foolishly imagined that it was 
a matter of no importance to him, 
hardly one of memory, that there was 
in the world a girl with hair of a won- 
derful golden red, eyes like sapphires, 
and a mouth 

He shook himself impatiently and 
summoned the waiter, while he glared 
at his unsuspecting neighbors, simple 
gentlemen, engaged in nothing more 
offensive than the partaking of break- 
fast, and the day’s news in the quiet 
dining room of a bachelor hotel. 

“Damned fools!” he muttered under 
his breath as he strode out. 

His instant of heaven was over. 





It must have been Hassett’s subcon- 
scious mind which now conducted him 
by the shortest possible route to the 
Kingdom Court Hotel, for Hassett 
himself was aware of a distinct shock 
when he suddenly found himself before 
the familiar gray-stone building. He 
had quite forgotten, he murmured in 
surprise, that the Kingdom Court stood 
just opposite that long stretch of the- 


























atrical billboards. He had wanted to 
satisfy himself that Klugman’s man- 
agerial decency, so unexpectedly dis- 
played in the newspaper “ad,” had ex- 
tended as far as the lithographs. It 
had. His name was there—not more 
than one-third the size of that of 
“America’s Most Popular Playwright,’ 
but still there. Oddly enough, his first 
thought on making the discovery was 
that any person now occupying the 
front suite on the third floor of the ho- 
tel opposite could hardly fail to make 
the discovery also. It really had been 
most decent of Klugman. 

So absorbed did the young play- 
wright become in grateful contempla- 
tion of his manager’s generosity that 
his subconscious mind, taking advan- 
tage of the temporary aberration, had 
landed him quite inside the Kingdom 
Court before he recovered himself suf- 
ficiently to resume command of the sit- 
uation. He didn’t in the least know 
why he had entered the hotel; he had 
not in the least wanted to enter it. So 
infuriated was he at the inanity of his 
performance that he had walked three 
blocks before he was again capable of 
a coherent thought, and when he was, 
that thought gave him the worst shock 
he had yet received: 

Could she have come back to see his 
play 

He recalled now that there had been 
in the first batch of press notices which 
had been sent him by the clipping bu- 
reau, to which he had cieciad im- 
mediately upon acceptance of his play, 
one from the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald. It had been short but 
sweet to his ears as foreshadowing in- 
ternational fame, and ran in effect as 
follows: 

Austin Fellowes’ new comedy, “The 
Awakening of Adam,” to be prese nted short- 
ly in New York, will be preceded by a one- 
act curtain raiser from the pen of Richard 
W. Hassett, a recent graduate of Harvard 
University, and son of the late John R. 
Hassett, formerly a well-known clubman and 
a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

She could hardly have missed seeing 
it, he thought; all Americans abroad 
read the Herald, and here she was 
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home by almost the first steamer. The 
next moment he swore at himself for 
a fatuous fool. But the thought per- 
sisted. What if she had come back to 
see the play? There was nothing so 
very startling in the idea, after all— 
the play was in a sense as much hers 
as his. The big situation which was 
the backbone of it had been contrived 
by him, but the sudden ringing of the 
telephone in the tense stillness that fol- 
lowed the crash of the pistol shot 
across the dark and empty stage had 
been her idea—and a bully idea, too. 
The original telephone number used 
had been that of the Kingdom Court 
Hotel, “4600, Plaza.” He had changed 
it when he submitted the manuscript to 
Klugman. It had seemed, somehow, 
too personal a thing to be used pro- 
fessionally, and it was, after all, no 
better for dramatic purposes than any 
other number in the telephone book. 
Besides, it had no longer any signifi- 
cance for—any one. 


“Forty-six hundred, Plaza” and 
central always repeated it “Plaza, four 
—six hundred.” It must be, as tele- 


phone numbers go, a good one—easy 
to remember; it had stuck so in his 
mind, and he had no memory for fig- 
ures. - 

“Forty-six hundred, Plaza—Plaza, 
four six hundred.” The numbers 
thumped in the back of his head as he 
swung round a corner, and then—asso- 
ciation of ideas, perhaps—he found his 
hand on the knob of a drug-store door, 
from which there projected a sign, dec- 
orated with a blue bell and bearing the 
words: “Telephone Pay Station.” 

He did not immediately call himself 
to order, though he halted. After all, 
he considered, it would be only cour- 
teous to call up and—well, inquire if 
she had had a good passage, or offer 
her seats for the opening night. At 
this thought his fingers slid off the 
knob, and he jerked himself up the 
street in a rage. 

“Opening night, indeed!” She had 
probably forgotten that such a play as 


“The Locked Door” had ever been 
written. 
But, with an inconsistency unac- 
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countable in a young man of sane men- 
tal habits, he felt quite sure she had not 
forgotten the afternoon on which he 
had read to her the original version. 
He had quite outdone himself in the 
quarrel scene, delivering the lines with 
warmth and spirit, and when he had 
paused modestly for some expression 
of her approval, she had amazed him 
by her verdict. 

“It’s perfectly lovely, Dicky, only— 
it’s two men talking; not a man and a 
girl.” 

And when he had attempted a pro- 
test, the golden-red curls had shaken in 
violent denial. 

“No, no, no, Dicky, no! No girl 
would say such things! She wouldn't 
say that—nor that—nor that!” 

Hassett could not recall a single one 
of the vetoed lines, they had so long 
ago ceased to exist; for he had sat 
meekly at the feet of woman and 
learned about women. Of course, the 
whole scene had had to be rewritten, 
for, though the man’s speeches were 
pronounced “corking,” how could he 
say them if the lady declined to oblige 
with the cues? 

Then the cause of the quarrel had 
called forth vigorous objection. Has- 
sett, with a strong leaning toward “re- 
alism in art,” had permitted his hero 
to wander into pastures new just long 
enough to arouse the just wrath of 
the heroine, but not long enough—ac- 
cording to masculine computation—to 
preclude her ultimate forgiveness. But 
Annette frowned darkly at the idea. 

“Dicky, does she have to forgive 
him?” she inquired, the sapphire eyes 
snapping viciously. 

Since becoming the heroine’s spokes- 
man, Annette appeared to have made 
the fictitious lady’s conduct and opin- 
ions quite a personal matter. 

“Why, of course, she does, to make 
the situation possible. They have to 
quarrel, and she has to forgive him, for 
the situation; but it doesn’t matter a 
darn what they quarrel about. The 
situation is all that matters—it’s the 

lay.” 

“Well then, if she must forgive him,” 
Annette replied grudgingly, “let him 


rob a bank or murder somebody, but 
don’t let him look at another woman. 
She’d never forgive him if he did, 
never !”’ 

“Oh, I say,” protested Hassett. 

“No, never!” repeated Annette 
firmly. 

“Why not?” he demanded stupidly. 

“Because,” she answered solemnly. 

“Because—what?” he insisted, with 
masculine obtuseness. 

“Because—she wouldn't!’ Annette 
flashed back triumphantly and con- 
vincingly; at least her tone was con- 
vincing and won the day. 

Well—she had been right when she 
had insisted that a woman would never 
forgive if there was another woman. 
He had ample reason to know just 
how right she had been on that point. 
There had been no other woman in 
their case, but she had thought there 
was, and so it had come to the same 
thing. There had been a time when 
Hassett had declared to himself sav- 
agely that since he had the name he'd 
have the game, but somehow he had 
had no heart for it. 

How unfair she had been! He never 
would have believed that any woman 
could be so unreasonable. She had re- 
fused to see him or even to allow him 
to speak to her over the phone. His 
letters had come back to him unopened. 
The friend he had sent to explain for 
him, she had silenced at the first word 
with an adamantine: “J saw them!” 

But all that was a year ago—a long, 
lonely year ago. Would she see him 
now or listen if he were ta telephone ? 
His eager gaze sped up the street in 
search of a blue bell. There was none 
in sight, but in the next block, or the 
block beyond, at farthest, he would be 
sure to find one. He walked on brisk- 
ly—then stopped. No, he would not 
call her up! A year ago he had hum- 
bled himself to the dust—in vain. Now, 
if she were ever to hear from him 
again it must be in answer to a first 
word from her. His decision made, he 
almost ran from Madison Avenue to 
Fifth and the park, where there were 
no blue bells to beckon. 

He could never afterward remember 

















anything that he did on the following 
Monday, between the rehearsal, which 
ended at two p. m., and seven-thirty p. 
m., when the telephone bell rang. And 
though he was later confronted with 
undeniable evidence that he had en- 
tered a florist’s shop, selected and paid 
for the most expensive flowers in the 
place, inclosed his card and tickets for 
a theatre box in an envelope which he 
had then addressed to “Miss Annette 
Landis, Kingdom Court Hotel,” he 
could have gone on any witness stand 
and sworn with a clear conscience that 
to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief he had spent the entire afternoon 
in his room in a horrible state of nerv- 
ous terror. 

About six o'clock he had rung for 
railroad time-tables, with a view to in- 
stant flight, and only an utter inability 
to fix upon a destination had prevented 
the accomplishment of this purpose. 
Finally at about seven-fifteen, in despair 
at being unable to decide between the 
relative merits of San Francisco and 
New Rochelle as a hiding place, and 
resolved at any hazard to take the first 
train out of town, he had dragged out 
his suit case and began feverishly to 
pack it. Shoe trees, a razor strop, half 
a dozen piqué waistcoats, and his ear 
muffs had gone into it—when the tele- 
phone bell rang. 

It was Westley, the stage manager, 
and of the conversation which had fol- 
lowed, Hassett always retained the 
most vivid recollection. 

“Hello, hello!” 

“That you, Hassett?” 

Ta 

“Thank God!” 

“Who is this? What's the matter?” 

“Lord, boy, I’m glad I got you! It’s 
Westley.” 


“What’s the matter? Anything 
wrong?” ° 
“Wrong! Well, rather. Morgan 


just fell over some scenery and broke 
his ankle. You’re to go on for the 
burglar.” 

“What!” 

“Uh huh—better come right over.” 

“Great Scott, man! Say, Westley— 
wait a minute—say, old man, I can’t, 
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you know—they’ll have to put some 
one else in the part.” 

“No one to put in, nobody knows it. 
You do, don’t you? You ought to.” 

“Why, yes—that is, I did this morn- 
ing, but I’m so nervous I couldn’t 
speak a word.” 

“Nervous! What you got to be 
nervous about? Look at me!” 

“Say, Westley, you do the part.” 

“Me! With all I got to do? I’m 
nearly crazy now—that property boy 
isn’t worth his salt. Who'd work the 
telephone for you I'd like to know? 
Your piece would fall flat if that tele- 
phone wasn’t worked right—you know 
it. It’s the whole show—the telephone 
is. You got to do it, Hassett, that’s 
all.” 

“T simply can’t.” 

“Look here, boy, don’t be a fool. 
I didn’t mention it before—thought I 
wouldn’t need to—but the governor 
says, if you don’t, he'll postpone the 
opening of your piece till to-morrow— 
do the other without it—and you know 
what that means—not a critic in the 
house—so I'd think it over. It’s up to 
you. So-long.” 

Hassett hung up the receiver. An 
icy chill had seized him. “I can’t do it, 
I can’t. I'll cut and run,” he exclaimed 
through chattering teeth. 

He snatched up the linen bureau cov- 
er and flung it into the open suit case, 
then he gave the case a kick which sent 
it halfway across the room, and went 
to the theatre. 





Three people stood together in the 
wings of the Schuyler Theatre: West- 
ley, the stage manager, pistol in hand, 
waiting for his cue to fire; Hassett, 
the burglar, with kit and dark lan- 
tern, also awaiting his cue, and the 
leading woman of “The Locked Door.” 

“It’s going great, Mr. Hassett!’’ she 
whispered. 

“Ts it?” Hassett answered. * 

“Of course!” she exclaimed in pained 
surprise. “Why, they gave me a hand 
on my exit!” 

Hassett nodded, smiling at her pleas- 
antly. Something had happened to 
him. He didn’t know what it was, but 
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he was glad it had happened. He 
thought, perhaps, some ‘one had given 
him morphine—he felt so peaceful. It 
did seem, though, that his play was 
being well received. The audience had 
laughed when he had hoped it would, 
and it did not laugh when he had hoped 
it would not. 

The leading man, on the stage, was 
speaking his exit lines. He bent and 
touched the lamp on the table, and the 
electrician, watching his movements 
from the switch board, threw off the 
lights, leaving the stage in complete 
darkness. There was a loud slam of 
the door as the actor closed it behind 
him, followed by a sharp click as he 
turned the key in the lock. Then West- 
ley began to count, his pistol cocked 
and ready: 

“One—two—three—four 

The leading woman collected her 
skirts and scurried out of the immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

“Ten—eleven—twelve!” The shot 
rang out, Wesley thrust the revolver 
into his hip pocket, and hurried to the 
apparatus, from which he controlled 
the telephone bell. Hassett couldn't 
hear him, but he knew that he was 
counting again. 

“One—two—three “i Hassett’s 
temples began to throb in time with the 
measured count. He felt himself grow- 
ing rigid and cold in the dark silence. 
How still it was! Not a sound on or 
off the stage. The audience seemed to 
be holding its breath, as one man. The 
stillness was the shivering stillness of 
a death chamber. 

Then, like a fresh voice from the 
outside world, bright, clear, and tink- 
ling, came the telephone bell. There 
was a smothered scream from a wom- 
an in the audience, and, at the sound, 
the leading woman gave a quick cry 
of appreciative delight, and the veter- 
an, Westley, grunted a satisfied: “It’s 
got em.” 

The bell rang again—a pause—an- 
other ring—then all was still. 

It was Hassett’s cue to enter, and, as 
he did so, the sound of the stealthily 
opened door, and the sudden flash of 
the dark lantern were followed by a 
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rustle throughout the house, as though 
the entire audience had leaned forward, 
startled at the introduction of a new 
and surprising element. 

Hassett wormed his way among the 
furniture cautiously and adroitly, the 
intermittent flashes of his lantern en- 
abling the audience to follow his move- 
ments. The telephone stood on a small 
table at the extreme lower right-hand 
corner of the stage, four or five feet 
from the railing of the first stage box, 
and, as he neared it, the bell rang again. 
He smothered the sound and took off 
the receiver, then waited, alertly poised, 
listening. Tense silence—and then——— 
Hassett ever afterward swore by all he 
held sacred that he did not, either pur- 
posely or accidentally, turn his lantern 
on the first stage box, that, in short, 
the light was never on the box at all; 
and for a long time the point con- 
tinued to be a hotly contested one, 
Mrs. Hassett maintaining that he did 
throw the light on the box, as she 
ought to know, because it nearly blind- 
ed her. Her argument was that hav- 
ing sent her the box, Hassett wanted 
to know if she had used it, and took 
advantage of the pause to find out; 
while Hassett contended that, as he 
had not sent the box, and consequently 
had no idea that she was in the theatre, 
and as he was not, in fact, thinking of 
her at all, but of his part and the 
success Of his play, why should he 
have thrown the light on her? He 
didn’t deny, however, that the very next 
moment he suddenly became aware that 
she was in the box, wearing flowers 
that were familiar to him, and this ad- 
mission, Mrs. Hassett claimed, with 
considerable justice, was most damag- 
ing to his case. 

In the interests of domestic peace a 
compromise was finally achieved, which 
was, that, as Hassett stood listening 
with the telephone receiver in his hand, 
the lantern was turned on the first stage 
box—the passive tense, Hassett consid- 
ered, relieved him of all direct responsi- 
bility—and he knew that Miss An- 
nette Landis was sitting there wear- 
ing flowers that seemed familiar to 
him. 
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Concerning what followed, there 
was no room for dispute. Only those 
sitting near the stage heard it, but as 
the number happened to include the 
dramatic critics the facts are pre- 
served to posterity. 

Indeed, the press lavished such an 
absurd amount of space on the episode, 
and, in consequence, on “The Locked 
Door,” and its author, that Austin Fel- 
lowes got peevish, and made a remark 
which started a story that pursued Has- 
sett well into a brilliant career, to the 
effect that his first success had been 
won by exploiting himself in a sensa- 
tional and rather vulgar way, in order 
to get his play talked about. 

All the printed reports agreed that 
the burglar dropped into the chair be- 
fore the table on which the telephone 
stood, and with his lips close to the 
transmitter, in a hoarse whisper, spoke 
the following entirely irrelevant lines: 

“Give me Forty-six hundred, Plaza.” 

“Yes—Plaza, four—six hundred.” 

“Is that you?” 

“Is it! You, you, you?” 

“IT can’t stand it any longer. I’m 
wretched—been wretched for a year. 
Listen—you must listen—you must let 
me explain.” 

“It was true—all that I told you—I 
did go to read the play—but he didn’t 
come.” 

“She was there, too—he wanted the 
play for her—she was to hear it—then 
he didn’t come and we left.” 

“IT meant to put her in a cab and 


send her home, but she said she had 
hurried down without dinner.” 

“What could I do? Then you saw 
us. Ah, can’t you understand?” 

That was all that was heard—by the 
critics. Behind the scenes total paraly- 
sis had reigned ; Westley’s wide experi- 
ence included no emergency like this. 
He had just regained the use of his fac- 
ulties as the frantic Klugman came 
rushing back from the front of the 
house, and on the instant he was him- 
self again. 

“Get him off! Get him off! Ring 
down the curtain! Throw on the 
lights !” 

As the light flooded the stage Hassett 
started up with a wild look and turned 
his eyes on the first stage box. Then, 
just in time to save his head a blow 
from the descending curtain, he sprang 
forward, snatched up a flower, and 
darted through the first entrance, crush- 
ing the electrician against his switch 
board. 

“Catch him! The kid’s crazy! Get 
a doctor! Call the police! Stop him!” 
Strenuous activity had replaced the 
general apathy. 

3ut Hassett tore himself away from 
their restraining hands and leaped for 
the street door. 

“Great Scott, boy,” called the lead- 
ing man after him; “think of your 
play !” 

“Damn my play!” said the play- 
wright cheerfully, as the door swung 
behind him. 














TOST wives would have 
4 hesitated before 
sticking the pins of 
remembrance into the 
mind of a husband at 
the breakfast table in 





direct violation of 
well-understood, if 
unwritten, laws of early-morning eti- 
quette. But what is a woman to do? 


If she fail to mention in good time en- 
gagements of mutual domestic and so- 
cial concern that are likely to be for- 
gotten in the press of business, does 
she not, in case of a lapse of memory, 
justly merit the reproaches that are 
heaped upon her as an unsafe and neg- 
ligent keeper of the matrimonial con- 
science ? 

Mrs. Jarvis Day wavered not 
between two opinions on this subject. 
Holding her peace, therefore, 
morning at.the breakfast table, 
her husband had advanced to the 
ond cup of coffee, and speaking toward 
his paper, held protectively before his 
face, she mentioned gently but firmly 
that the Neighborhood Bridge Whist 
Club would meet at their house that 
evening. If her voice carried the up- 
lifting consciousness that she was sup- 
plying a husband’s need of remem- 
brance, it hinted with an _ equally 
exasperating suggestion, of personal in- 
difference to any accumulation of ob- 
jections that might be brought down in 
avalanche upon herself. 

But Jarvis apparently had no ob- 
jections to push over the edge of that 
paper, which was absorbing his whole 
attention. Not even a grunt issued 


one 
until 


sec- 








from behind it as an indication either 
of willing dissent or joyful acquies- 
cence in the fact mentioned. A morn- 
ing paper held before the face offers 
a baffling enigma to the one opposite, 
unless, as in the case of Mrs. Day, that 
one is skilled by long association in 
reading the man behind it by other 
than visible signs. Not that Mary Day 
was an adept in reading human nature, 
for she was not. One of the simplest 
of women, she was absolutely with- 
out subtlety; but she knew Jarvis, he 
was her one well-studied lesson book. 
Undeterred, then, by any other desire 
apparently than to keep him to the 
straight path of duty in social obliga- 


tions, Mrs. Day enlarged upon the 
theme of the Neighborhood Club, 
though the ordinary woman might 


have imagined that she was speaking 
to a wall. 

That her efforts 
effect was audibly 
since Jarvis grunted as he sipped his 
coffee with a pronounced noise of the 
lips, while Mrs. Day purled on, a run- 
ning comment of gossip, anent the club 
and the people who composed it, end- 
ing by a request made under symp- 
toms of extreme restlessness on the part 
of her husband that he would make a 
memorandum of the fact mentioned, 
and, furthermore, endeavor to take an 
early train out to their suburban home 
that evening, that he might be in good 
time to play the host. 

The paper rattled ominously, then it 
was folded in stern silence, with ex- 
traordinary efforts at exactness in lay- 
ing the folds, and then Mr. Jarvis Day, 


stone 
without 
howev er, 


were not 


assured, 
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with a ruffled countenance, glared at 
his wife with unconcealed fury, and 
the avalanche that she had invited was 
upon her. 

“Good heavens, Mary!” he raged. 
“Is there ever a time when that club is 
not meeting at this house or some one’s 
else? You can just understand that 
I will not be at this meeting. I'll not 
be home. I’m not coming out to it, I 
tell you. I'll stay in town.” 

He settled back in his chair, with a 
brooding countenance, while his wife 
gazed at him in mild surprise. She 
was not unused to irritable outbursts on 
the part of Jarvis when he had some- 
thing on his mind, but the Neighbor- 
hood Club had not hitherto proved a 
cause of perturbation, and she could 
not help wondering regarding the un- 
derlying fret as she observed his sense 
of injury against it rising, mountain- 
like, in his mind as he leaned forward 
toward the table, and, seizing his glass 
of water, set it down with a thumping 
jolt. 

“The idea,” he complained, “of ask- 
ing a man with decent feeling, any 
sense of the beautiful in woman, to play 
with such a lot of turkey-necked and 
pigeon-breasted frumps as make up 
that club. And, besides, how they play! 
It’s ruinous to a man’s game to be 
obliged to play with them. You do 
pretty well—very well for a woman,” 
magnanimously. “But the rest of them 
don’t know——” 

Jarvis arose from the table, and 
pulled down his vest with a quick snap, 
settled the lapels of his coat, and 
walked up and down the floor, permit 
ting, nay, encouraging, his self-esteem 
to rise with each stride. 

“T’'ll not play out here any more. I 
can get my bridge as I like it in town 
at the club. And you can resign, 
Mary; and, if you wish, you can state 
the reason. Which is that I will not 
play cards any more with such a lot of 


domesticated barnyard fowls as are 
gathered together in this place. It’s a 


travesty on society,” he fretted. 

Then Jarvis seized a glass of water, 
and drained it, in an endeavor to calm 
himself. As he quieted down a bit, 
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he considered his wife with critical 
eyes, his tones slightly mollified as he 
spoke: 

“You’re the only decent-looking 
woman in the whole lot; and you're 
getting too fat. You eat too much, 
Mary. You ought to diet.” 

Considering the fact that she had 
made her breakfast on an orange, a cup 
of coffee without sugar or cream, and 
one small piece of dry toast, and that 
he had had two large cups of coffee, 
fruit, eggs, waffles and syrup in quan- 
tities to satisfy a wolf, Mrs. Day had 
a weapon of reprisal at hand, but she 
refused to use it. Instead, she smiled, 
not exasperatingly, not in a bovine 
fashion, but in that companionable, 
understanding way which judicious 
mothers use with fretful little boys, a 
manner that soothes while it draws out 
the cause of disquiet. 

Long practice in this office of wife 
and mother combined had taught her 
that Jarvis was not speaking from his 
own convictions, but that some hint, 
some suggestion from an outside cause, 
had marked a contrast in his mind, 
and that he was merely illustrating it 
by his remarks. She did not bother 
as to the personal cause of this, she 
knew that she would learn it in good 
time, but she set herself to obliterate 
unpleasant impressions in the mind of 
her husband by offering him a sop of 
diversion. 

“I know—I know, dear,” she con- 


ceded. “You were very uncomfortably 
placed at the last meeting. Mrs. Al- 
ston is not an interesting partner. 


Suppose”—her face brightened—‘“sup- 
pose I ask an extra guest or two in, 
and make a table especially for you? 
How would you like that?” 

Jarvis looked up at his wife, an ex- 
pression of relief on his face. His coun- 
tenance softened, then despair seized 
him again. 

“Who is there?’ he asked gruffly. 
“Certainly no one out here.” 

But Mrs, Day was evidently of a 
resourceful turn of mind. Her eyes 
shone, her lips were parted, as if they 
held behind them some delightful sur- 
prise. She sat forward in her chair, 
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her gaze fixed, not upon her spouse, 
but upon some vision of thought, 
which filled her with a rising excite- 
ment—some withheld — exhilaration, 
thrilling her with secret joy, to which 
she alone held the clue. 

Jarvis, however, was paying scant at- 
tention to her; he was considering his 
own point of view. 

“The trouble with both of us, Mary, 
is,” he remarked, stopping to gaze a 
moment at his reflection in a mirror 
upon the wall, “that you and I have 
grown beyond this place. I have 
thought so ever since we came back 
from abroad this summer; and’—he 
hesitated a moment, while a pleasing 
thought changed the expression of his 
face, a flattered look that betokened 
inward reasons for self-appreciation— 
“and—yesterday—this was borne in on 
me afresh.” He lifted his head proud- 
ly, a trifle self-consciously. 

Jarvis was a small, neat, somewhat 
spare man, rapidly growing gray, and 
acquiring the sharp, watchful expres- 
sion of an alert terrier; his perfectly 
clipped, pointed beard, his sharp, gray 
eyes, which were never shrewd, his 
thinning, gray hair, sleeked about his 
temples, and his extremely neat ap- 
parel all suggested a man who lived 
and dreamed entirely within conven- 
tional ideals; one to whom adventure 
or undisciplined living of any kind, not 
to mention any infringement of hide- 
bound social laws, was extremely dis- 
tasteful; in fact, a most commonplace 
little man, swayed entirely by conven- 
tionalities, proprieties, and rules and 
mottoes for the conduct of life. 

Mrs. Day, however, was not so eas- 
ily disposed of. The ordinary observ- 
er, it is true, might have called her 
commonplace, also; a trifle easy-going, 
molded by surroundings, and inclined 
to stay in the place made for her by 
destiny. 

Yet, nevertheless, she had listened to 
secret promptings, beckoning curiosi- 
ties, had felt the flame of admiration 
for adventuring Josephs, masculine or 
feminine, who sought and found in the 
actual, or an Egypt of the imagination, 
fancies to feed dreams of a larger life 
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than the one that bound her about with 
its confining ties. And let this fire of 
adventure burn, however low, upon the 
heart of man or woman, it is bound, 
at some time, even though in middle 
life, to burst into flame and ask fuel 
for its replenishing. 

Jarvis paused a moment in that 
stride up and down the room, which 
was momentarily growing more self- 
important, as it developed into a strut. 

“T have thought,” he observed, as he 
again passed the mirror, and ran a 
loving hand over the sleek smoothness 
of his pointed beard, “that you—not to 
speak of myself—are utterly wasted 
out here.” Jarvis turned his compre- 
hensive glances upon his wife, includ- 
ing her, as part of himself, an unap- 
preciated particle in the submergence 
of suburban life. “We ought to be out 
among people more like ourselves— 
more, more”’—Jarvis pursed out his 
lips, threw out his chest—‘more in 
touch with the larger affairs of life.” 
He continued to walk up and down 
the room in a haze of self-appreciation. 

Mrs. Day gazed at him almost 
breathlessly. She glowed with excite- 
ment. There had been moments when 
she had confided just such sentiments 
to her own heart. Jarvis was undoubt- 
edly a man of exceeding perspicacity. 
Her breath came rapidly, as she fol- 
lowed his thought; still, she did not 
lose the point at issue in any larger 
indulgence, 

“I know, dear,” she conceded, “just 
how you feel.” Her eyes grew misty, 
her gaze abstracted for a moment; and 
then she came back to the immediate 
consideration. “How would”—she 
drew in her breath, as if to still a 
flutter of excitement—“how would you 
like it if I ask that charming Mrs. Ogil- 
vie, that we met on the steamer last 
summer, to come out for the club 
meeting ?” 

Jarvis turned, and looked at her 
sharply, almost suspiciously. It seemed 
strange that Mary should have men- 
tioned Mrs. Ogilvie. Very strange that 
the one person whom he had had in 
his mind when he had complained of 
the dullness and lack of color in their 
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life in that suburban village, should 
have been brought forward by Mary. 
He wondered—no, no, there was no 
ulterior purpose in Mary’s words. She 
was the simplest person under the sun, 
as clear as crystal to his reading, and 
the workings of her mind were as 
transparent as those of a child. But 
Mrs. Ogilvie! Ah, she was a woman 
of infinite charm! She could add color 
and flame to the dullest existence; and 
yet, she seemed simple, too, sweet and 
most attractively womanly, absolutely 
without guile, yet living in the midst 
of temptations in social life. Jarvis 
glowed as he recalled meeting her only 
tlie day before, the few words of con- 
versation that he had had with her; 
the almost overwhelming impulse 
which he had conquered, to his re- 
gret, to ask her to have luncheon with 
him. She had referred so pleasantly to 
their days upon the steamer coming 
home. 

“Would she come?” he asked dubi- 
ously. 

“Come? Oh, yes, she'll come,” eas- 
ily. “At least, that is,” she added, 
blushing slightly, as she felt Jarvis’ in- 
quisitive look bent upon her, “I think 
she'll come. I'll ask her to, and tell 
her to bring a friend along, to make 
up the fourth for the table.” 

“Good!” agreed Jarvis. He did not 
deem this the time or the occasion for 
referring to the fact that he had re- 
cently met and chatted with Mrs. Ogil- 
vie, nor did he think it worth while to 
tell of that undisciplined desire to take 
her to luncheon. “Put on your best 
gown to-night, Mary,” he urged jo- 
vially, “and we'll have a game that is 
worth while.” 

Mrs. Day fumbled her napkin, it 
seemed to her husband, as she rose 
rather hastily from the table. Jarvis 
eved her sharply, wondering again if 
Mary Again he dismissed the 
subject. Mary was the most transpar- 
ent of women. She never had an ul- 
terior purpose, and she had never had a 
secret from him, that he knew. Men 
may have mental reservations, with- 
holding from their wives certain events 
and occurrences which might cause en- 
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tirely wrong inferences, since their out- 
look is narrow and their lives are more 
or less contracted; but that is as it 
should be; and there is absolutely no 
reason or excuse for a woman with- 
holding anything from her husband; in 
a measure, he is her guardian, her 
counselor, her guide. 

“By the way’—Jarvis scanned his 
wife critically—‘I’ve noticed lately that 
you’ve been wearing the same old 
gowns that you wore last winter. Are 
you economizing on clothes?  Be- 
cause,” genially, generously, “there is 
not the slightest reason why you 
should. I hope you have a smart new 
frock for to-night.” 

Jarvis always felt that, somehow, he 
was personally responsible for Mary. 
She ‘expressed him in a way, and he 
always wished her to do it properly. 
She was his feminine representative, 
and therefore she must consider his 
tastes and opinions, try to live under 
his direction. 

Mary blushed slightly again, and 
turned aside the question of dress. 
“Oh,” she said, with what seemed to 
Jarvis unnecessary indifference, “don’t 
fret about what I shall wear, dear. I'll 
try to do you credit. I had more 
gowns last winter than I needed, and I 
want to get rid of them this winter, 
since they are still hanging on.” 

Jarvis was only half satisfied with 
this explanation, but he had a train to 
catch, and he dropped the subject. And 
if his journey into town was filled with 
lively anticipations, no less was Mrs. 
Day’s mind brimming with delirious 
excitement. Through Marion Ogilvie, 
she had entered upon a primrose path 
of dalliance, out from the commonplace 
road of her existence leading to what 
worlds of chance and adventure she 
did not know. 

She had always wondered about that 
big, gay world, that looked so attract- 
ive from the outside; that spendthrift 
world, where life was a rush and a 
flutter, a continuous offering of glit- 
tering opportunities; while music, and 
color, and flame directed the entrances 
and exits. A world of revelry, at 
which she had only peeped in furtive 
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and sidelong glances, and to which 
Marion Ogilvie belonged by natural 
right, and as a sophisticated exponent 
of it, bore about with her an atmos- 
phere that was like an enchantment to 
quiet, simple Mary Day. 

From the first hour of their voyage 
home after a memorable summer 
abroad, when Mrs. Ogilvie, a fellow 
passenger, had seemed so individually 
distinctive to her, alien to the ordinary 
tourist, returning, damp and bedrag- 
gled, from rushings to and fro upon a 
foreign continent, she had cherished the 
desire to know her and to probe the 
sources of her educating experiences, 
craving to investigate more directly 
personally, and under the leadership of 
such an alluring guide, some of the 
paths toward the road to revelry ‘that 
was spread out before her. More dis- 
creetly worldly persons might have en- 
deavored cautiously to place Mrs. 
Ogilvie, or at least aimed to under- 
stand her. Not so Mary Day. Her 
life had been lived in the outside 
places, and deep down in her heart 
burned that fire built there by an ad- 
venture-loving vagabond ancestor, 
and Marion Ogilvie had fanned it into 
a flame that demanded fuel for its re- 
plenishing—that was all she cared for. 

A tall, slender woman, with a some- 
what haggard face, Mrs. Ogilvie looked 
as if she drank life in hurried draughts 
which were never satisf; There 
was a certain beauty of outline to her 
face, but the dark hair that surround- 
ed it, and framed it dully, had no lights 
of shadowy brown to bring out a spar- 
le in her eyes, or brighten the inten- 
sity of their tragic, smoldering gaze. 
The pose of her head was haughty, 
but reckless, and the whole aspect of 
the woman was marred by that restless 
dissatisfaction, and that driven look, as 
if some compelling thought demanded 
of her a constant toll. The ironic twist 


isfying. 


to her lips seemed to suggest that she 
not only despised life, but herself, too, 
since she had not been able to secure 
from it what she demanded, and that 
she helped, by the very intensity of her 
demand, to burn up every purpose and 
mar every design, 
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Both of the Days had noticed her, 
and picked her out from the whole 
shipload of people as satisfyingly in- 
teresting, fascinatingly so, when taking 
her tramp for exercise about the glass- 
inclosed deck, realizing that she was 
part of a world of which they had 
heard, but to which they had never 
penetrated. When other people ap- 
peared in dark, serviceable,  tailor- 
made frocks, shabby and worn, grow- 
ing damper and damper each day, Mrs. 
Ogilvie seemed not to be aware that 
she was on the ocean. Coming up 
about noon for exercise, unless it were, 
indeed, stormy and wet, she wore a 
white linen frock, that showed just be- 
low the edge of a long, knitted pur- 
ple “golfer”; her smart, perfectly fit- 
ting, and gold-buckled white shoes no- 
ticeably feminine, while a white felt 
hat on her dark hair, wound about with 
a veil of a lighter shade of purple, 
filmy, diaphanous, and softening, made 
one think of a gorgeous, beautiful, and 
marvelous orchid. Scentless it might 
be, but mysterious and alluringly beau- 
tiful. 

She made everyone else look like 
a dark, forbidding shadow beside her 
vivid and individual personality. Her 
walk was a delight. She seemed to 
spring over the deck with a spirit born 
of restless movement. This purple 
costume knew many variations, but, 
somehow, the indolent and the care- 
less blessed her that she had brought a 
motive for speculation into the dull 
monotony of the hours; and the Days 
were fascinated by her. Jarvis, be- 
cause she outraged with willing and 
daring spirit the conventionalities that 
he adored and lived by, conventionali- 
ties that he never for one instant would 
have thought of violating; and Mary, 
because she fed that flame of adven- 
ture which burned in her heart. 

One day, in the sudden lurching of 
the vessel during a blow, she saved 
Mary Day from a bad fall; and then, 
indeed, Mary felt that a great gulf had 
been passed, and that she could now 
speak to her, and make her acquaint- 
ance. For Jarvis, Mrs, Ogilvie showed 
little enthusiasm, but she turned her 
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dark, inscrutable eyes upon Mary Day’s 
gentle face, and read it at a glance; 
read, also, the crushing hand of Jarvis, 
kindly and unintentionally masterful 
though it was. Before the voyage 
ended, Mary and Marion Ogilvie had 
found the way to each other’s heart; 
and if the more sophisticated woman 
twisted her lips in an ironic smile as 
her eyes fell upon the more simple and 
childlike one, it was an enchanting 
smile to Mary Day, never disillusion- 
izing. 

While they were standing watching 
a game of bridge going on in the li- 
brary one stormy afternoon, the two 
women, in discussing the merits and 
demerits of the play, found an oppor- 
tunity to plan future meetings. 

In answer, then, to a long-distance 
telephone request, Mrs. Ogilvie as- 
sured Mrs. Day that she would be glad 
to come out that evening and bring a 
friend with her; so that, when Jarvis 
got home, he found all arrangements 
made for his entertainment, soothing 
and consoling him ‘into the proper 
master-of-the-house feeling. 

But before they sat down to play, 
the guests, including Mrs. Ogilvie and 
her friend, having arrived, this was 
somewhat rudely disturbed. Jarvis was 
struck by an atmosphere of gay cam- 
aradcrie that existed among the wom- 
en. A knowledge and understanding, 
it seemed to him, of Mrs. Ogilvie, 
which was unaccountable to him. Ap- 
parently, she was no stranger to them. 
They all seemed to know her, and be 
on terms of intimacy with her. He 
considered this with perplexity, and 
the more he considered it the more per- 
plexed he grew, more and more quiet, 
more and more like an alert terrier, as 
he sought a clue to this strange condi- 
tion of affairs. Gay words passed about 
now and then among them all, sly in- 
nuendoes, laughing banter. He could 
neither understand it, nor could he ig- 
nore it. He was compelled to confess 
that he was in a coil of circumstance 
that he could not unravel. It op- 
pressed him. He felt like Lucifer shut 
out from heaven. 

Mrs. Ogilvie’s game, and her talk, 
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though only occasionally expressed, 


made him think about his own game. 
It seemed old-fashioned and humdrum. 
She commended the game of two or 
three of those women that he had 
scorned. She did not snub Jarvis, she 
was too astute for that; indeed, she 
paid him a sort of ironic deference, as 
she did every man, but, nevertheless, 
he felt small, insignificant, shut out of 
some gay world that he would have 
liked to penetrate. The evening passed 
like a bad dream, and he was thankful 
when it was over, and the guests had 
departed. Yet, he trusted himself to 
make few comments, and went to bed, 
after shutting up the house, in grim 
silence. 

The next morning, he ate his break- 
fast without the shield of his paper, 
and with a more sparing appetite than 
he had evinced for a long time. Mary, 
however, was in a glow of happy ap- 
preciation. Finally, speech, so neces- 
sary to Jarvis, had its way. 

“Mary,” he said, and his eyes were 
averted as he spoke, “have you ever 
played with Mrs. Ogilvie before?” 

“Why, certainly, Jarvis,” she replied 
frankly. “She comes out here often 
to play with us women.” 

“You have never mentioned it be- 
fore.” 

“No, I have not.” 
him mildly, sweetly. 
any of your business, dear. And you 
do not take an interest in these women. 
Only yesterday you were complaining 
of them as domesticated barnyard 
fowls.” 

Jarvis looked up at Mary from un- 
der his brows. Somehow, although he 
had used that phrase, it had not 
seemed of his own making. No one 
else had made it, but it had formed it- 
self in his mind, as a suggestion of 
comparison. 

“Do you like—er—er—Mrs. Ogil- 
vie’s game?” he asked sourly. 

“Indeed, I do,” laughed Mary loy- 
ally. “She plays a fine game.” 

“Um-m-m, she seemed to me to play 
very fast. I don’t know—I never 
seemed to have time to think last night. 


Mary looked at 
“It didn’t seem 
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And I lost heavily. As a rule”—Jar- 
vis was trying his best to find his 
usual, self-satisfied individuality—‘“I 
play a very good game—a very good 
game, but last night I played like— 
the devil.” 

“I’m sorry, dear.” Mary Day really 
was sorry. 

Jarvis merely twisted his lips in a 
wry smile. There was no use interro- 
gating Mary any further; besides, he 
was already late for his train. He 
hurried from the house. On the train, 
however, going in, he found a mem- 
ber of the Neighborhood Club, a hus- 
band, who gazed at him from across 
the aisle, as he sat there, with a satir- 
ical smile, which, though rather trying 
to Jarvis’ already sore spirit, seemed 
to convey a masculine commiseration, 
a sympathetic understanding. He left 
the seat that he had taken, and went 
over and sat down beside the man 
with the smile. 

“T suppose you know all about Mrs. 
Ogilvie?” the man asked. 

“Why—yes, of course.” Jarvis 
knew that his tone was specious, and 
that the look in his eyes was question- 
ing, even appealing, in its craving for 
information, as he added: “What do 
you mean?” 

“Well, I got it from my wife last 
night, who knows all about her and 
her story. It seems that she has been 
coming out here for and play- 
ing upon these women, as Paderewski 
plays upon a piano, bewitching it to 
music; and she has fascinated and flat- 
tered them and tickled them all with 
the same straw, until she’s had them 
all playing for stakes, pretty big ones, 
I fancy.” He laughed a short, dry 
laugh. “Of course, she’s won consid- 
erable, playing the game that she does, 
which is perfectly square, and a most 
unusual one; but these women, our 
wives, have worn their old clothes, and 
cut down extravagances of all kinds, in 
order to go into the game that she’s 
inaugurated out here; to be able to en- 
ter into that world of chance, which 
calls us all—you and me, as well as 
them—the screaming demand of the 
age for excitement. Of course, we 
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men’—he smiled sardonically—‘have 
nothing to say. We all do the same 
thing at the club, and at any time that 
chance offers.” 

He did not look at Jarvis as he 
spoke, but Jarvis seemed to have grown 
grayer, smaller, shrunken to a point of 
unbelieving surprise. 

“And, by the way,” the man con- 
tinued, “that is the theory, I believe, 
that Mrs. Ogilvie goes on, and the rul- 
ing motive of her life. It seems that 
she was happily married, and devoted 
to her husband, and that he got to 
playing for big stakes in a gentleman’s 
game, until he was so desperately in 
debt that he disappeared one fine day, 
and she has never heard of him since, 
and don’t know whether he is alive or 
dead. So she, I suppose, vowed venge- 
ance on society, and is determined that 
it shall pay her toll; and, by Jove, she 
carries it off with a high hand, with 
that big, reckless, indifferent manner, 
that is calculated to excite any one’s 
curiosity, and fascinate any critic. 
She’s exceedingly well connected, but 
she never trades on that; on the con- 
trary, she cuts her relatives; but she 
has, so to speak, taken to the road. 
She’s a fashionable, feminine Dick Tur- 
pin. She scorns love, intrigues, the or- 
dinary affairs of the heart. She’s after 
cold cash,” 

“And she gets it?” 
sarcastically. 

“Indeed, she does,” snapped the 
other man. “She plays well enough 
to have a genuine lover of the game 
court her for it, and she’ll never whim- 
per at a loss, and she’ll play to the limit. 
She’s too fierce in her revenges,” he 
grumbled. “She insists that women 
shall know life as men know it, in or- 
der to understand men, and life, and 
themselves; and she’s starting a small 
insurrection down here, you’ll find,” he 
prophesied gloomily. “She insists that 
if men play for stakes outside of the 
home that women shall do it in the 
home. She believes that she has a mis- 
sion to liberate her sex, and teach them 
life as it is, not as men try to make 
women believe it is.” 

“Ah,” ejaculated Jarvis dryly, “that 
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does not speak well for the future com- 
fort of a man in his own home.” 

“No,” agreed the other man, Jooking 
sharply at him, “it does not. I sup- 
pose,” he reflected, “that it is her way 
of steeling her heart and flagellating 
her love for the man who wrecked her 
life and his own, too.” 

Jarvis parted from his companion as 
they left the station. He did not care 
to be with him any longer. It seemed 
hardly worth while to confide in him 
his former estimate of Mrs. Ogilvie. 
Nor did it seem worth while to confide 
in Mary, or explain to her how crim- 
inal he thought it for women to play 
bridge for stakes. She would question 
him, doubtless, in regard to that little 
game at the club in town every Satur- 
day afternoon. A comfortably sane 
game, and sanctioned by long custom. 
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Nor did he feel the slightest desire to 
see Mrs, Ogilvie again. She had shat- 
tered her own image in his esteem. 
Yet, he remembered that fascinating, 
ironic smile of hers. Ah, she was a 
woman 

As he stepped into the elevator of 
his business building, there was a 
droop toshis head, he had grown a lit- 
tle grayer, a little graver, and his im- 
portant, self-sure strut had degenerated 
to a questioning amble. He hurried 
into his office, and shut the door has- 
tily behind him; but, as he did so, he 
formulated in his mind three truisms: 
That a man never, under any circum- 
stances, really knows himself;. that 
neither does he ever really know his 
wife; that inferences in regard to any 
human being are always merely specu 
lative. 
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THE POET 


E made him a love o’ dreams— 
He raised for his heart’s delight— 
(As the heart of June a crescent moon) 
A frail, fair spirit of light. 


He gave her the gift of joy— 
The gift of the dancing feet— 
He made her a thing of very Spring— 





Virginal 


wild—and sweet. 


But when he would dream her near 
To his eager heart’s content, 

Asa sunbeam slips from the finger tips 
She slipped from his hold and went. 


Virginal—wild—and sweet— 
So she eludes him still— 

The love that he made of dawn and shade 
Of dominant want and will. 


Only is given to him 
The right to follow and yearn 
The loveliness he may not possess, 
The vision that may not turn. 


Never to hold or to bind— 
Only to know how fleet 

The dream that is and yet is not his, 
Virginal—wild—and sweet. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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[OM MALLET, on his 
way out of the club 
after luncheon, tore 
open the telegram 
that was handed him 
M} at the door, read it, 
thrust it into his 
pocket, looked at his 
watch, and then, smiling grimly, strode 
down the street in the direction of the 
railway station. It was so like his sis- 
ter, that telegram; ten vague words— 
Emily had chronic scruples against the 
use of more or Jess—that had reached 
him, by the merest chance, at the last 
possible moment. 








Three train New York meet Landon Bol- 
ling. Dine here Wednesday, please 


Luckily, by the exercise of a little 
imagination, he had decided that it was 
a train from New York to be met, and 
had managed to revive a dim recollec 
tion of a family of Bollings in the 
South, relatives of his brother-in-law. 
This Landon must be one of them, a 
small boy, evidently, to be convoyed 
across the city to the train for the 
Vickerys’ place in the country, 

After all, this wasn’t much to do, 
though he begrudged the time it would 
take, for Mallet was possessed by the 
multiplicity of engagements that ever 
beset the path of a young man of fash- 
ion, intelligence, and leisure. Indeed, 
his interests were widespread; they 
ranged from sparring—he held the 
middleweight championship of the ath- 
letic club—to the collecting of Japan- 
ese prints, a pursuit in which skill and 
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success had helped to win him a place 
on the board of trustees of the art 
museum. 

At all events, he was bound to miss 
an appointment for an auction sale of 
porcelains at Leonard’s—that was for 
three o’clock—and ten to one he'd be 
late, he reflected ruefully, at a rather 
important meeting of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
of which he had recently become an 
officer. 

Outside, it had grown cold since 
morning. The ground had frozen, and 
pavements and streets, alike, glittered 
with a coating of ice. Mallet pulled 
up the collar of his fur coat as he 
picked his way carefully across the 
slippery surface of the square in front 
of the station. A glance at the clock 
in the tower showed him that he was 
late; that his train must be already in, 
and he was quickening his steps, when, 
suddenly, he saw something that made 
him stop short. 

A rickety express wagon, overload- 
ed with trunks, stood near the side- 
walk. Its red-faced driver was noisi- 
ly urging his stumbling horse to back 
it close to the curb, and when the 
animal grew confused, struggled, 
slipped, and failed, he lost -his temper, 
and, with a mighty oath, struck a 
cruel blow. 

This was too much for 
forward. 

“Here; stop that, 
raised a warning 
horse alone!” 

The tone back of the words was so 


Tom; he ran 


brute!” He 
“Let your 


yi ul 
hand. 
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compelling that the driver turned in- 
voluntarily, but the menacing look of 
the well-dressed young fellow who had 
roared them had the effect of stirring 
in him an answering rage. Shouting 
rude defiance, again he brought down 
his whip on the back of the struggling 
animal, and this time with more vio- 
lence even than he had intended. The 
horse started, strained unavailingly, 
lost his footing on the ice, and then 
fell, a broken shaft beneath him. 

In an instant the driver felt a sting- 
ing blow full in the face, as a big figure 
leaped to the step of the wagon. Angri- 
ly, he respofded in kind, and with in- 
terest. The two men clinched, poised 
a moment, then came down simultane- 
ously to roll together on the ground, 
pummeling one another the while in a 
general confusion of arms and legs, 
sable overcoat and green cardigan jack- 
et. A fight was on! To the crowd that 
collected in a moment it promised well. 
A fair fight it seemed, and one to be 
enjoyed without prejudice, for the men 
were well matched. First the advan- 
tage swung to Mallet, then the red-faced 
driver came to the top. The spectators 
took jubilant sides. 

“Good for the dude,” cried those of 
aristocratic leanings, only to be 
drowned by hoarse shouts of “Give it 
to him in the mug, Irish,” from parti- 
sans of the proletariat. 

As the rage of the combatants 
mounted higher, the outcome of the 
conflict loomed serious, but, at last, 
out of the blue came a policeman, be- 
lated and breathless. The crowd part- 
ed to admit him to the arena. His 
were the arms of authority as he bent 
to disentangle the fighters. Separated, 
they stood for an instant blinking and 
glaring at one another. Then suddenly 
the rather damaged countenance of 
Tom Mallet lightened with a smile of 
recognition, for he saw that the police- 


man was none other than his old 
friend, McManus, quondam night 
watchman at the racquet club, for 


whose elevation to the “force” his in- 
fluence--had been responsible. Here 
was luck, indeed! So Tom nodded 
easily to the officer. 
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“Ah, glad to see you, McManus.” He 

spoke with a fine deliberation. Then 
he pointed to the driver, whose punched 
right eye was already beginning to 
darken. “And, by the way, I wish 
you'd arrest that man over there. ['ll 
make a charge against him in the morn- 
ing.” 
Of course, the moment was dramatic, 
but sad to say, it failed of the effect it 
should have produced! Indeed, it was 
forced at once down to the level of an 
anti-climax by the sudden and surpris- 
ing Appearance of a lady. Young, 
beautiful, charmingly dressed, and, 
most of all, impetuous, she broke 
through the circle of bystanders and 
came straight to the policeman’s side. 
When she spoke her flushed cheeks 
and flashing eyes bore out the scorn of 
her clear, low voice. 

“And J must ask you, Mr. Officer,” 
she said, “to arrest this gentleman’— 
there was a hint of irony in the linger- 
ing accent she gave the word—‘“and I 
will appear against him, if necessary, 
for I have seen that he is entirely re- 
sponsible for this perfectly disgraceful 
brawl!” 


Now, one of the strange things about 
the law and the practice thereof— 
strange in the eyes of the laity, at least 
—is the ease with which those to whom 
familiarity has evidently brought a sort 
of contempt are able to manipulate mat- 
ters that to the uninitiated seem fairly 
Medic and Persian in their rigidity. 
And it was far from difficult for our 
hero, who you may have suspected al- 
ready was not without knowledge, 
method, experience, and even a becom- 
ing degree of guile, to arrange his af- 
fairs, which threatened some complica- 
tions. 

So at once he had made use of his 
assets—and they were many. McMan- 
us, the representative of the law, was 
his henchman, so to speak; the judge, 
before whom the case was likely to 
come in the morning, happened to be a 
classmate and an intimate friend, while 
behind his own straight—though, at 
present, rather soiled—back loomed the 
influence not only of his solid reputa- 
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tion in the town, but the influence of 
the society with the long name, as well. 
And fortune had favored him at the 
outset, for, succeeding the wrath that 
had made the mysterious young wom- 
an the driver’s sudden champion, had 
come to her a natural embarrassment 
at finding herself in an unpleasantly 
conspicuous situation, and Tom had, 
it must be confessed, taken advantage 
of this change of manner. 

Then, somewhat to his astonishment, 
he had—by the agency of McManus, 
for the stranger would not speak te him 
nor so much as glance in his direction 
—succeeded in persuading her to re- 
tire from the scene, which she did in 
an unexpected and delightfully femi- 
nine fashion; for, though she promised 
an appearance at court, she left with- 
out asking any details, and without dis- 
closing either her name or her address. 

After that ’twas smooth enough sail- 
ing. The driver, in a state of moral and 
physical collapse, had proceeded to the 
station house under the policeman’s 
charge. And, Tom, realizing that his 
activities for the afternoon were over, 
had—after an explanatory telegram to 
his sister—taken a cab for home. Later 
on, a bath and many applications of 
healing lotion had refreshed him, so 
that he was able to appear at a dinner 
party that night, where he made quite 
an Iliad of his adventure, for the enter- 
tainment of the table at large. 

But, somehow, as he walked to court 
the next morning the episode seemed 
to have lost a good deal of its humor 
over night. The main issue had sud- 
denly become less important than the 
subordinate—not an unusual happen- 
ing when a lady is in the case—and he 
felt certain compunctions of spirit for 
the shabby way he had imposed upon 
that remarkably nice girl. Why, he 
had taken unfair advantage of her sex 
and inexperience, and had been, now he 
thought of it, positively rude. Really, 


he ought to have explained matters, 
then and there, and asked her pardon 
for the row. 

How pretty she was—he liked blue 
eyes with black lashes—and how de- 
liciously angry she had looked, as she 
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stepped through the squalid crowd! He 
could remember everything about her, 
and yet she hadn’t even glanced at him. 
Somehow, Tom wasn’t inclined to find 
the last recollection at all assuring—on 
the contrary it rankled. Between our- 
selves, I doubt if he had ever before 
received such treatment at the hands of 
the opposite sex, and I suspect that it 
was good for him. 

“But, perhaps,” he said to himself, 
and hope grew with the words, “she 
may appear at court, after all! Any 
one on the street could have told her 
where to go, if she had asked them. [ 
wonder!” 

In this, however, he was doomed tu 
disappointment, but the strenuous half 
hour that followed gave him no time 
to think about it. 

The charge against the driver, who 
answered to the unmistakable name of 
Michael O'Sullivan, was far from easy 
to prove, for, despite the willingness of 
McManus to help his patron, his own 
appearance on the scene had been. so 
late that his testimony as a witness was 
valueless. In fact, the judge—though 
it was Cartwright of the twinkling eyes, 
our hero’s classmate and friend—was 
disposed to regard the complainant’s 
side of the case with grave suspicion. 
He even put Mallet through what might 
be described as a grilling, and shook 
his head discouragingly when it was 
over, 

For the defendant, however, a cloud 
of witnesses appeared, ready and eager 
to swear to his innocence and his vir 
tues. A mother, a father, an uncle, an 
aunt, a grandmother in a mob cap, a 
baby in arms, and a flock of children, 
cousins, and friendly neighbors crowded 
the seats with a sympathy so noisy that 
it had frequently to be suppressed. 

Under the examination it was dis- 
closed that the misfortunes of the house 
of O’Sullivan were numberless and 
constant. Battle, murder, and sudden 
death shrank small in comparison with 
their degrees. 

“°’Tis but the Tuesday,” wailed the 
wife of his bosom, “that my man got a 
job of trucking, and ’twas no work he’d 
had for the six months past. And 
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what with the rent, and they’re turning 
us out, and me mither-in-law’s being 
run over, and ivery wan of the children 
with fever, and niver a bite in the 
house, and the big debt at Murphy’s 
store, and him threatening, and me own 
bad leg, ’tis glad we were! But now, 
thanks to that fine, young gentleman 
there”—she glared tearfully at Mallet 
as she mopped her eyes with her apron 
—“the good luck’s gone! He’s lost his 
job already, has my man, because the 
policeman took him from the wagon, 
and now if he’s sint to the Island ’tis 
Hiven alone knows what will become 
of us!” 

To the dovelike gentleness of the 
O’Sullivan there was universal tribute. 
That a man of his habits should have 
struck anything was inconceivable. A 
thrill of such horror ran through his 
cohorts, at the mere thought, that Mal- 
let felt himself proved blackest of vil- 
lains. But suddenly Judge Cartwright 
seemed to waken to a sense of passing 
time, and called a halt. 

“T shall fine you ten dollars,” he re- 
marked curtly to the defendant, but 
there was meaning in the lowering of 
his left eyelid, as he glanced in the com- 
plainant’s direction. 

To the implication our hero rose 
nobly, as heroes ought to do. 

“And I should like to pay this man’s 
fine, your honor,” he said, as, suiting 
the action to the word, he opened a 
gold-mounted pocketcase. 

Now, it isn’t at all strange that the 
appearance of a crisp banknote should 
have turned the tide of public opinion 
in Tom’s favor. This has happened be- 
fore, alike in large issues and small; it 
will happen again. But it is not of- 
ten that the revulsion of feeling is so 
strong, or provocative of such lavish 
results. The feminine O’Sullivans had 
floated after him, as he left the build- 
ing, uttering compliments and invoking 
blessings; they had held up infant 
O’Sullivans to see the great man pass, 
and, finally, O’Sullivan himself—Tom 
noted, with pardonable pride, that he 
had received more damages than he 
had given—had, like the man and 
brother he was, seized Tom’s hand in 
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a grasp at once apologetic and grateful. 
There was admiration in his eyes as 
he spoke. 

“And its pretty near doin’ me up ye 
come, sir,” he had said, “which is more 
than any wan in my ward has done yet! 
I like a good fight with a good man, 
now and then, and I’m after bearin’ ye 
no grudge. I say, sir, but it’s a grand 
reach ye’ve got on yer. Might I be 
after asking ye what is your weight?” 

From such a flattering beginning fol- 
lowed a long conversation, as the two 
went down the street together, and in 
their talk Tom Mallet learned that the 
troubles of Michael O'Sullivan had not 
been exaggerated by his wife’s pictur- 
esque recital. Always inclined to sym- 
pathy, he had responded so completely 
to the misery the honest fellow de- 
scribed, with unconscious vividness, that 
he insisted on going home with him. 
And, when he left the place some time 
after, not only had that gold-mounted 
pocketcase of his decreased materially in 
port, but his generous promises held 
out for the house of O'Sullivan, a fu- 
ture positively roseate. There was to 
be a new job for Michael, a doctor for 
his wife and children, and a receipt in 
full of the bill of the hard-hearted Mur- 
phy. 

Once in the region of shops on his 
homeward way, Tom’s mood took still 
another impulse, and, with an instinct 
for thoroughness, he found himself buy- 
ing lavishly for the entire family; 
clothes, hats, shoes, anything that 
struck his eye. A toyshop came last, 
and here in that midst of wholesale 
purchases for the children, Tom discov- 
ered a model of an engine so practical 
and so elaborate that his interest was 
excited. Of course it would be beyond 
the mental grasp of any O’Sullivan, he 
reflected, but some boy would give any- 
thing to own it. 

Then, suddenly, there flashed into 
his mind the thought of young Landon 
Bolling. He hoped the poor little chap 
hadn't had trouble in crossing the city 
alone. Really, he ought to do some- 
thing for the fellow he had failed to 
meet, and left in the lurch. Why, the 
very idea! Capital scheme that! He'd 
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get the engine for him, ’twould be the 
nicest sort of peace offering all around 
—Enmily’d like his doing it—and he’d 
carry the thing out when he went to 
dine and spend the night there on Wed- 
nesday, which, by the same token, was 
the very next night. So, for the last 
time that day, the gold-mounted pocket- 
case was opened—its thinness now was 
remarkable—and Tom made his way 
home with a large square box under 
his arm. 

This same box reposed in the bag 
that he lifted into Emily’s trap the fol- 
lowing afternoon, from the platform 
of the Hazelhurst station. The trap it- 
self, of the carryall variety, into which 
one entered only to leave hope behind— 
Emily’s conservatism extended far— 
was late, as usual. His sister, he recol- 
lected, always combined the meeting of 
guests with the doing of accumulated 
errands in the village from which she 
was inconveniently remote. So when he 
had inserted himself, he was not sur- 
prised to learn from the driver, who 
turned an explanatory head, that there 
were supplies to be picked up on the 
homeward journey. Already they had 
made several calls. He had received a 
vast turkey from the marketman and a 
succession of parcels in brown paper 
from the grocer, when the carriage 
stopped again. 

Mechanically, Tom Mallet opened the 
door, his hands in expectant attitude, 
when, instead of a bundle, he received 
a shock. There, almost at the very 
step, stood a young woman, and, as the 
two stared blankly, the recognition 
grew apace, for she was, even to the 
well-remembered black lashes of her 
never-forgotten blue eyes, none other 
than the mysterious stranger, the 
O'Sullivan  self-constituted champion. 
For an instant neither had spoken. Then 
they burst forth in an exclamation. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” both cried. 

It was Tom who really recovered 
himself first. He sprang out of the 


carriage and helped the lady get in— 
such was her manifest intention; then, 
when he had closed the door, and tak- 
en the turkey in his lap, he introduced 
himself. 
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“I’m Tom Mallet,” he began, ”Em- 
ily’s brother, and, as I dare say you 
know, I’m dining with her, and spend- 
ing the night.” 

The other’s smile, seen dimly in 
the gloom of the carryall, was adequate, 
but not reassuring, and the coolness in 
her voice, as she spoke, belied its clear 
softness. 

“Yes, I’m staying with Mrs. Vickery, 
too. She told me you were coming. I 
walked over to the village on an errand, 
and she said you wouldn’t mind taking 
me back.” 

Then, a moment later, she added, 
and it seemed as if, in spite of herself, 
a delicious note of coquetry crept into 
her tone: 

“IT hope you don’t!” 

But when Mallet, to whom this note 
was welcome, had made a charming 
answer in quite the same spirit, his 
companion suddenly grew silent, and 
further attempts of the sort could draw 
from her nothing but monosyllables. 

Then, for he was by no means de- 
void of intuition or experience in these 
matters—he took at once another tack. 
Purposely he held the silence so long 
before he broke it that it became well- 
nigh unbearable. Then he spoke grave- 
ly ; manliness sat on his words, and sin- 
cerity blossomed on his voice. He was 
about to do the most effective thing 
that, under such conditions, any man 
can do to win the sympathy and for- 
giveness of any woman. He was about 
to throw himself on her mercy. 

“Do you know,” he began again, with 
a most becoming diffidence, ‘that, al- 
though you haven’t been good enough 
even to tell me your name, I’ve thought 
of you constantly ever since day be- 
fore yesterday. And now I call myself 
very fortunate—why, it seems as if 
Fate had taken charge of me—to find 
you again, so that I may explain why I 
seemed to treat you so shabbily then, 
and to show you that really I’m not the 
bounder you must have thought me.” 

Tom grew really eloquent. He dwelt 
on his quick temper. He touched light- 
ly on his love for animals that had 
called it forth, and made him—he con- 
fessed it—the aggressor in his fight 

















with O'Sullivan. But his listener re- 
mained unimpressed. Next, stopping 
at no humiliation, he apologized hum- 
bly for the trick he had played upon 
her when he managed to prevent her 
making a complaint against him, and 
he related at length the incidents of the 
trial at court. 

But still she held her peace. And it 
was only when, with some picturesque 
touches, he told of the result of that 
trial and showed that, although O’Sul- 
livan had been found guilty, it was real- 
ly he who had paid the penalty—the 
rascal, by the way, called it a privi- 
lege—that the lady evinced some slight 
interest. 

“Oh, I think it was no more than 
you ought to have done,” she remarked 
severely. She referred to his payment 
of the fine on which he touched light- 
ly. “A man as big and strong as you 
are who would attack a poor wretch 
like that, ought to suffer for it.” 

And, somehow, even from this 
scarcely sympathetic speech there fell 
to Tom a crumb of comfort in the 
thought, that, in spite of the avoidance 
of her eyes, she had, nevertheless, man- 
aged to study him to far better purpose 
than she had the O'Sullivan. 

At the mention, however, of his shop- 
ping tour—by the time they were al- 
most at Emily’s house—she had actual- 
ly laughed, and best of all in this laugh 
he could detect a little hint of the ten- 
derness that a woman is prone to feel 
for a man who tries to do his clumsy 
best in a field that belongs peculiarly 
to her own sex. 

“And so you see,” concluded our 
hero—by this time they were almost at 
the Vickerys’ house—“that afternoon’s 
work wasn’t any too creditable to me. 
For, with the best of intentions, I’m 
afraid I made a lot of bother all around. 
First of all”—can we blame him if he 
lowered his voice right there ?—‘“I of- 
fended you, which has made me hate 
myself, and I only hope you'll let me 
explain it to you more fully later on. 
Then I put O'Sullivan to no end of 
rouble and worry; and_ besides—I 
didn’t tell you this—I was too late to 
meet a train that Emily’d asked me to. 
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There was a little chap aboard named 
Bolling—one of Fred Vickery’s cousins, 
I think. I only hope he got on all 
right.” 

He stopped short; the carriage had 
stopped, too, and suddenly his com- 
panion began to laugh again, this time 
sO spontaneously, so naturally, so de- 
liciously, so alluringly, that only with 
difficulty did he resist touching her 
white-gloved hand that seemed to hold 
the door as if to gain a moment’s time. 
She spoke quickly. 

“Oh, I had almost forgotten; I 
haven't told you my name. How dull 
of me! Oh, it seems too funny, but 
really /’m the person you were to meet 
at the train, day before yesterday. Dear 
Emily can be vague, you know, and I 
dare say the name is confusing! But 
it’s a way we have in the South. Some- 
times we daughters have to be our 
fathers’ sons. Why, Mr. Mallet, I’m 
the little chap myself. I’m Landon 
Bolling !” 


Mallet had brought down the square 
package that contained the mechanical 
engine, and had presented it to Miss 
Bolling, with much show of mock cere- 
mony, just before dinner. The Paw- 
let girls were there—they had motored 
over with the Willy Turnbulls—and a 
couple of men were staying in the 
house. 

Everybody—except, of course, Emily 
—had laughed at the joke. She was in- 
clined even now to regard it as fool- 
ish, 

At dinner, Fate had been adverse to 
Tom. He sat quite at the other end of 
the table, and his only view of Miss 
tolling showed her listening intently, 
and with every air of absorbed atten- 
tion, to that interminable Roger Greg- 
ory; confound the bore! 

It was not until the neighbors had 
gone home, and the guests threatened 
bed, that Tom’s chance came. Outside 
a full moon hung over sentinel ever- 
greens, and a silver sea of snow. Miss 
3olling stood looking out of a long win- 
dow. He seized the moment and came 
straight to her. 

“Do let me get you a fur coat and 
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take you onto the veranda,” he begged. 
“The night is wonderful.” 

In the sharp air they walked briskly, 
to and fro. He matched his step to 
hers; his manner grew protective. 

“Do you know’—he laughed softly 
as he spoke—“I shall have to get used 
to your name! Really, I believe I shall 
always think of you as a little boy!” 
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She stopped short and looked up at 
him, the moonlight full in her face. 
Then she, too, laughed softly and hap- 
pily, and in the blue eyes under the 
black lashes shone a light quite her 
own; a light unmistakably, everlast- 
ingly feminine. 

“Oh, I’m not at all sure of that,” she 
answered. 


oy } 
THE OLD WIFE’S SONG 


TAY you upon the heights, O happy maids, 
Nor heed your lovers till a later hour. 
Now is your time of daring and delight, 
Now is your passing time of pride and power. 


Stay you upon the heights. 


The old wise men 


Will give you all their mind, and all their heart 
The young men give you, while your spirits range 
The higher hills, from common life apart. 


White Artemis will lead you while you dwell 
Remote; the wreathing mists will veil her face, 
Your own hearts dim her song, when you step down 

And wear your garlands in the market place. 


At first to you your lovers may disclose 
The hidden wonder-world of Eros crowned, 
The scented ways of nightingale-sweet woods, 
. The valleys where the wells of love are found. 


But comes the time when, in the darkened house, 
The lamp of courage fails and flickers low, 
And you must meet alone the bitter hour 
Of fear and pain that only women know. 


It passes. 


But henceforth at your breast 


You bear your immortality, the child. 
No more for you adventure, lest you leave 
The helpless soul alone to face the wild. 


The tender feet you set upon the way, 
The hands that cling in a dependence sweet, 


Must stay your soul for joy. 


You shall not sing 


Your virgin song or see the huntress fleet. 


Yet, ere the end, when that you called to life 

Slips from your folding arms and sleeps anew, 
One last sad goddess shall you greet again— 

Beside your hearth Demeter weeps with you. 
Erne. CLIFFORD. 

















LOWLY, with a ges- 
ture almost subcon- 
scious, he slipped an 
unopened envelope 
from his breast 
pocket, turned it over, 
looked at it, and 
slipped it back still 
Then leaning heavily on his 





unopened. 
elbows he gazed off, frowning, over the 
rail of the yacht’s forward deck. 

The waters that lap the quays and 
wharves of old Cadiz, green as jade 
and quiet as farmyard pools, were dark- 


ening to inkiness toward shore. And 
white walls that had been like houses of 
ivory were turning gray behind the 
Bateria San Carlos and the pillars of 
the Entrada. 

The redly burning sun was sinking 
into the rich orange glow that dyed the 
sky beyond the Moorish dome and 
Christian towers of the cathedral. Al- 
ready the town lights were beginning 
to twinkle in the murky zone between 
the glowing sky and the mirrored yel- 
low of the outer bay, and quaking 
shafts of red and green shot wavering- 
ly down into the black dock waters. 

Between the hulks, darkening into 
shadow shapes, touched with starboard 
and larboard points of light, where the 
cork and salt freighters lay anchored, 
the steam yacht /sis slipped with as 
graceful a motion as that of the late 


gulls, still screaming and sweeping 
about her. Then when the anchor 
chains ran gratingly out, Denton 


paused, his fingers absently tapping the 
rail, his eyes once more fixed on the 


east, like those of an Arab on his 
prayer rug, and with a muttered word 
that was unintelligible, he turned on his 
heel and went to his cabin. 

There behind a _ bolted door he 
dropped into a chair and sat motionless. 
Finally the right hand wandered, invol- 
untarily, it seemed, to the breast 
pocket and brought out the envelope. 
He read for the thousandth time the in- 
dorsement in the corner: 


Not to be opened until the evening of 
March 5th. 


And under that: 
I love you. 


On the calendar of a bronze desk set 
the first four days of March were care- 
fully canceled. Now, taking up a blue 
pencil, he crossed off the number five. 
After that he looked at his watch, an 
tore the end from the envelope. Ben- 
ton’s face paled a little as he drew out 
the many pages, covered with a wom- 
an’s handwriting, but there was no one 
to see that or to notice how the fin- 
gers that held the letter trembled. 

For a moment he held the pages off, 
seeing only the “Dearest” at the top 
and the wild way the pen had raced, 
forming almost shapeless characters. 

There were many pages. She said in 
part: 

Dearest: I write now because I must 
turn to some one, because my heart must 
speak or break. Because all day I wear a 
smiling face and am féted as befits royalty, 
and act as befits one whose part is written 
for her. Unless there be an outlet there 
must be madness, I have enclosed tnis en- 
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velope in another which enjoins you not to 
read it until March 5th. Then it will be 
too late for you to come to me. If you 
should come to-night you would find me 
coming out to meet you and to surrender. 
Duty would so gladly lay down its arms to 
Love, dear, and desert the fight. 

You remember the night in America—I 
had almost said at home—when I told you 
that I loved you and, for the first time, that 
I was not Cara Carstow, but a girl so born 
that her heart must be only a register for 
pain and her marriage an arrangement of 
privy councils and cabinets? It was on that 
night that I told you that the ubiquitous 
Count Pagratide was not Count Pagratide 
at all but Karyl, Crown Prince of Galavia— 
my fiancé and my Nemesis. You swore you 
would find a way. On that night when the 
wind was in the trees and the moon was 
fitful, I said to you that what I must do, 
I must do—as you would answer your na- 
tion’s call for volunteers. Yet, dear, you 
would do it more bravely and with less 
lamenting. To-night I have slipped away 
from the uniforms, the tawdry mockery of a 
puppet court, to find the pitiful comfort of re- 
hearsing my heartache to you, who own my 
heart. There is one comfort. There has 
been no deception. As you knew that I love 
you and that [ marry the prince only, not 
the man, because the map makers and map 
preservers required it, so he knows it. Once 
{ was strong enough to say “No” to you. 
Twice I could not be. It was when you 
made the last effort—the effort that would 
have succeeded had I not been strong 
enough—just once—to hold out against my 
heart and yours—just once. 


e 
He paused and scowled at the wall 
with set jaws. 


But when you read this, almost three 


thousand miles away, there will be only a 
few hours between me and—it is hard to say 
it—the marriage and the coronation. He is 


to be crowned on the same day that we are 
married—March 8—and then I suppose I 
cznt even write what is in my heart. 


Benton rose and paced the narrow 
confines of the cabin. Suddenly he 
halted. 

“Even under sealed orders,” he said 
slowly, “one may dispose of three thou- 
sand miles. They, at least, are be- 
hind.” 

He dropped into the chair again and 
buried his face in his crossed arms. A 
countenance somewhat drawn lifted it- 
self and quickly schooled its features 
into a seeming, normally expressionless, 
a few moments after, as he rose to open 
the door in response to a rapping. 


As the door swung in, a smile came 
to Benton’s face; the first it had worn 
since that night when he had taken 
leave of hope. 

“You, Blanco!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
hombre, the anchor is scarce down. You 
are prompt.” 

The physically superb man that stood 
in the door smiled. The gleam of per- 
fect teeth accentuated the swarthy olive 
of his face and the crisp black of his 
hair. His brown eyes twinkled good- 
humoredly. Jaw, neck, and shoulders 
declared strength, while the slenderness 
of waist and lower limbs hinted of 
grace—a hint that every movement vin- 
dicated by demonstration. It was the 
grace of the bullfighter to whom awk- 
wardness would mean death, 

“I had your letter. It was correctly 
directed—Manuel Blanco, Calle Isaac 
Peral.” The Spaniard smiled. “When 
one is to see an old friend one does not 
delay. How am I? Ah, it is good of 
the sefor to ask. I do well. It is, as 
of old, the Plaza de Toros at Easter 
and after. When the season is ended 
in the bull ring, it is guiding parties of 
tourists here and abroad—that and the 
collection and sale of antiques. You 
still have the Velasquez? But this time 
what is the enterprise or pleasure, 
sefior? What do you in Spain?” 

“My business in Spain,” replied Ben- 
ton slowly, “is to get out of Spain. 
After that—I don’t know. Will you go 
and take chances of almost anything 
that might befall? I sent for you to 
ask you that, but there may be danger. 
It’s only fair to warn you.” 

Blanco laughed. “Who _ reads 
manana?” he demanded, seating him- 
self on the edge of the table and busy- 
ing his fingers with the rolling of a cig- 
arette. “The toreador does not question 
the prophets. I am at your dispo- 
sition, But the streets of Cadiz await 
us. Let us talk of it all over the table 
d’hote.” 

It was an hour later that the two 
turned into the Calle Duke de Tetuan, 
blazing with lights like a jeweler’s 
show case. 

In the narrow twenty-five-foot chan- 
nel between its opposite walls flowed 





























the evening current of promenaders, 
crowding its entire breadth, and send- 
ing up a medley of laughter and mu- 
sical sibilants. Grandees strolled, stiff- 
ly erect with long capes thrown back 
across their shoulders to show red, yel- 
low, and green velvet linings. They 
ceremoniously raised their top hats to 
ladies in much lace and jet, who bowed 
dark, mantilla-covered heads in gra- 
cious response. Young dandies of army 
and navy, conscious of their multicol- 
ored uniforms, sifted along through the 
press, toying with rigidly waxed mus- 
taches, and regarding the warm beauty 
of their countrywomen through eyes 
keen and appreciative, and not untinged 
with sensuousness. Here and there a 
common hombre with short jacket, 
wide, low hat, and red sash zigzagged 
through the pleasure seekers to cut into 
a darker side street. In these lesser 
avenues Benton caught glimpses of 
queer thatch-covered wagons and carts 
drawn by donkeys and mules that clat- 
tered along in single file, and was 
greeted by pungent whiffs of garlic, 
black olives, and peppers from the stalls 
of the street salad venders. Occasion- 
ally a Moor in fez and wide, bagging 
breeches passed, looking on with jet 
eyes and lips drawn down in an imper- 
vious dignity. 

They found a table in one of the 
more prominent cafés from which they 
could see through the plate-glass front 
the parading crowds in the street, as 
well as the groups of coffee sippers 
within, who after the custom of Spain 
had reserved this last item of the menu 
for the club or café. 

“Yonder.” prompted Blanco, indica- 
ting with his eyes a near-by group, “he 
with the green velvet cape is the Duke 
de Tavira, one of the richest men in 
Spain; it is on his estate that they breed 
the bulls for the rings of Cadiz and 
Sevilla. Yonder—quarreling over poli- 
tics—are newspaper men and Republi- 
cans. Yonder—artists,” he catalogued 
for the American the personalities 
about the place. 

“And there at the large table, apart— 
yonder under the potted palms half 
screened by the plants—who are they?” 
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questioned Benton. “They appear en- 
grossed in their talk.” 

“Assume to.look the other way, 
sefior, so they will not know we speak 
of them,” cautioned the Andalusian. 
“They are engrossed, and I dare say 
that if one could hear what they say 
he could sell his news. Who knows but 
they may plan new colors for the map 
of Southern Europe.” 

Benton’s eyes wandered over to the 
table in question, then came back to 
Blanco’s impassive face. 

“International intrigue?” he asked. 

The other’s eyes were idly contempla- 
ting the street windows, and as he 
talked he did not turn them toward 
the men whom he described. Occasion- 
ally he looked at Benton, and then va- 
cantly back to the street parade or the 
red end of his cigarette. 

“There is a small, and in itself an un- 
important, kingdom with a Mediterra- 
nean sea front, called Galavia,’ said 
Blanco. 

Benton’s start was slight, and his fea- 
tures, if they gave a telltale wince at 
the word, were again instantly casual 
in expression. 

“Ah, I see senor knows of it,” in- 
terpolated Blanco. “The tall man with 
the extremely pale face and the singu- 
larly piercing eye, who sits facing 
us”’—Blanco paused—‘“is the Grand 
Duke Louis Delgado. He is the 
nephew of the late king of Galavia, and 
if’—the Spaniard gave an expressive 
shrug and watched the smoke ring he 
had blown widen as it floated up to- 
ward the ceiling—“if by any chance or 
mischance Prince Karyl, who is to be 
crowned in Puntal three days hence, 
should be called to his reward in heav- 
en, the gentleman who sits there would 
be crowned king in his stead.” 

Benton’s eyes seemed hypnotically 
drawn to the table in question, but he 
kept them closely riveted on his coffee 
cup. 

“Yes?” he prompted. 

“Of course,” continued Blanco ab- 
sently, “no one could regret more pro- 
foundly than the grand duke any ac- 
cident or fatality that might befall his 
royal kinsman, yet even the holy saints 


” 
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cannot prevent evil chances!” He 
paused to sip his coffee. “At the right 
of ‘Louis, the Dreamer,’as he is called, 
is the Count Borttoff, who is not great- 
ly in favor with Prince Karyl. He, too, 
is a Galavian of noble birth, but Paris 
knows him better than Puntal. He on 
the left, the man with the puffed eyes 
and the dissipated mouth—you will no- 
tice also a scar over the left temple’ — 
Blanco was regarding his cigarette tip 
as he flecked an ash to the floor—‘“is 
Monsieur Jusseret, supposed to be high 
in the aftairs of the French Cabinet 
Noir.” 

“There is one more, and a vacant 
chair,” suggested Benton. 

“Another?” repeated the toreador. 
“True, I had not forgotten him. Tall, 
black-haired, not unlike yourself in ap- 
pearance, sefior, save for a heavier jaw 
and the mustache which points upward. 
He is an Englishman by birth, a native 
of the world by adoption. Once he 
bore a British commission. Now he is 
seen in distinguished society’”—Blanco 
laughed—“when distinguished society 
wants something done which clean men 
will not do. His name, just now, is 
Martin.” 

In all the life and color of the place, 
between the four walls of blue and 
white tiles and Moorish arches, under 
the clouds of cigarette smoke, Benton 
felt the magnet of the corner group 
irresistibly drawing his eyes away from 
the gesticulating journalists, away from 
the solitary hauteur of the uniformed 
nobleman at the next table, away from 
all the other parties to itself. 

“And this gathering about a table in 
Cadiz for a cup of coffee—what of it?” 
argued Benton. He spoke as if his cu- 
riosity were dilute and his thoughts 
west of the Atlantic. “Are they not 
all known here?” 

Again Blanco gave the expressive 
Spanish shrug. “Few people know any 
of them here. I only said, sefior, that 
if any chance should cause Galavia to 
mourn the king, that same chance would 
elevate the tall gentleman from a café 
table to a throne. I did not say that 
the chance would occur.” 

“And yet——” suggested Benton. 





The Spaniard took a handful of 
matches from the porcelain receptacle 
on the table. He laid one down before 
him. “That,” he smilingly asserted, “is 
the fact of the grand duke leaving 
Paris for Cadiz, which is—well, near 
to Puntal.” He laid another on the 
marble table top, with its sulphur head 
close to the first, so that the two radi- 
ated from a common centre like spokes 
from a hub. “Regard that as the coin- 
cidence of the arrival of the Count 
Borttoff from the other direction, but 
at the same time, and the precise season 
of the coronation and marriage of the 
king.” He looked at the two matches, 
then rapidly: laid down others, all with 
the heads at the common centre. 
“That,” he said, “is the joining of the 
group by the distinguished Frenchman. 
That is the presence of the English 
jackal. That is the chance that runs 
against any king or queen of meeting 
death. That He struck another 
match, and held it a moment, burning, 
in his fingers. “Regard that, sejicr, 
as the flaring up of ambitions that are 
thwarted by a life or two.” 

He touched the burning match to the 
grouped tips of sulphur, and his teeth 
gleamed white as he contemplated the 
sudden little spurt of hissing flame. 
Then he dropped his flattened hand 
upon the tiny fire and extinguished it, 
as his sudden grin died away to a bored 
smile. 

“There! It is over!” He yawned. 
\nd, of course, it may not happen. 
Quien sabe?” 

“And if they should flare up,” Ben- 
ton spoke slowly, carefully, “others 
might suffer than the king ?” 

“How should one say? The king 
alone would suffice, but kings are rarely 
found alone,” reasoned the Andalusian. 
“Now, Europe looks at the feasting lit- 
tle capital. The king will not be alone. 
No, it must be—so one would surmise 
—at the coronation.” 

“Good God!” Benton breathed the 
exclamation. “But, man, think of it! 
The women—the children—the utterly 
innocent people—the queen!” 

The Spaniard leaned back, balancing 
his chair on two legs, his hands spread 
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on the table. “Si, sefior, it is regretta- 
ble. Yet nothing on earth appears so 
easy to supply as kings—except queens. 
And, after all, what is it to us—an 
American millionaire, a Cadiz torea- 
dor?” 

For a moment Benton was silent. 
When he spoke it was in quick, clear- 
clipped interrogation. 

“You know Puntal? 

“As I know Spain.” 

“And if the quaking of thrones does 
interest me, you will go there with me 
—even though I may lead you where 
their fall may crush us?” 

The Spaniard grinned. “As well a 
tumbling castle wall as a charging 
bull.” 

“Good! The first thing is to learn all 
we can of Louis and his party.” 

“There is,” observed Blanco calmly, 
“a table on this side also shielded by 
plants. From its angle we can observe 
—ourselves protected. However, we 
will stroll in the calle and return; the 
change will be less noticeable. Also the 
sefor’s forehead is perspiring. The 
air of the street will be good.” 

Fifteen minutes later the two men 
were ensconced in their more sheltered 
coign, with wineglasses before them, 
and all the seeming of idle hours to 
kill. 

“Is Louis ostensibly a friend of the 
throne?” demanded the American. 

“Professedly, sefor. He will write 
his felicitations when the marriage and 
the crowning occur; he will even send 
gifts, but he will remain at his café here 
with his absinthe, or in Paris near his 
fair Countess Astaride—unless, of 
course, he goes to touch the match.” 

“Tle never returns to Puntal ?” 

“Once in five years he has returned, 
Then he went to his hunting lodge, 
which is ten miles as the crow flies 
from the capital, but across the moun- 
ain ridge. It is two days’ journey by 
sea from Puntal, and, save by the sea, 
ene comes only through the mountain 
pass, which is always guarded. Yet on 
that occasion heliographs reported his 
movements; the king’s escort was 
doubled; the king went little abroad, 


Galavia ?” 
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and the correspondents in Paris wrote 
many ingenious rumors.” 

“Who stands at Louis’ back? Revo- 
lutionists ?” 


“Dios! No, setior. The Galavians 
are cattle. Karyl or Louis, it is one 
to them. Galavia is a key. The key 


cares not at what porter’s belt it jin- 
gles. Europe cares who opens and 
closes the lock. Comprende? Spain 
cares, France cares, Italy cares; even 
the northern nations care.” 

Manuel suddenly Kalted in his flow 
of talk. “Blessed saints!” he breathed 
softly. “When he comes nearer you 
will see him—the palms obscure him 
from yeu now. It is Colonel von Ritz 
who stands near Karyl and the throne. 
He is a great man wasted in a toy 
kingdom. All Europe envies the serv- 
ices that Von Ritz squanders on Gala- 
via.” 

Benton looked up with a rush of 
memories, and was glad that the Gala- 
vian could not see him. 

“I knew Colonel von Ritz in Amer- 
ica,” he vouchsafed briefly, in reply. 

Like all the men concerned, Von 
Ritz was inconspicuously a civilian in 
dress, but as he came down the centre 
of the room he was, as always, the 
commanding figure, challenging atten- 
tion. His broad shoulders were thrown 
back; his steady gray eyes swept the 
place with calm, dispassionate scrutiny. 
His straight mouth-line betrayed no ex- 
pression ; his whole visage, from grayed 
temples to clean sweep of jaw and chin, 
was masklike, impenetrable. 

Von Ritz came slowly, idly, as though 
looking for some one. When still some 
distance from the table where sat the 
Duke Louis, he halted, and their eyes 
met. Those of the duke, as he inclined 
his head slightly, stiffly, wore a glint of 
veiled hostility. Those of Von Ritz as 
he returned the salute, no whit more 
cordially, were blank, except that as he 
stood for a moment regarding the 
group, his non-committal pupils seemed 
to bore into each face about the table, 
and to catalogue them all in an insolent 
inventory. It lasted a moment, during 


the space of which each man at the ta- 
Then 


ble uneasily shifted his eyes. 
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Karyl’s officer turned on his heel and 
left the place. Louis watched him, 
scowling, and as he passed into the 
street turned suddenly, and spoke in a 
vehement whisper. Jusseret’s sardonic 
lips twisted in a wry smile, as though 
in recognition of an adversary’s clever 
check. 

Blanco quietly arose. “Wait for me, 
sefior!” he said, and went to the front 
of the café, where Benton lost him in 
a crowd at the door. A moment later 
he came lurching back. His lower lip 
was stupidly pendant, his eyes heavy 
and dull, and, as he floundered about, 
he dropped, with the aimless air of one 
heavily intoxicated, at a table ten feet 
from that of Louis, the Dreamer. There 
he remained huddled, until the duke 
signaled to a passing waiter. The wait- 
er came over to Blanco. ° 

“Sefior will find another table,” he 
said, with the ingratiating courtesy of 
one paying a compliment. “It is re- 
grettable, but this one is reserved.” 

Blanco was too stupid to understand, 
and when finally he did grasp the mean- 
ing, he rose with profuse and clumsy 
apologies and staggered vacantly about 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
ducal party. Finally, after receiving 
further attentions and guiding from the 
waiter, he came back to Benton and, 
dropping himself into his chair, leaned 
over, his white teeth flashing in a satis- 
fied smile. His voice was as clear as 
a bell and his eye as bright as crystal. 

“The matches may not flare, sefior, 
he whispered, “but it was planned. 
Now, Martin and Borttoff cannot go to 
Puntal. Since the brief visit of Von 
Ritz they are branded men.” 

Benton sat with his brows knitted, 
vaguely seeing but not noticing the 
day’s copy of the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald on the table under 
his hand. 

“Now,” went on Blanco, “there is 
one thing more—they await the man for 
whom they hold the empty chair.” 

Suddenly Benton’s eyes caught a 
name, and he picked the paper up to 
read a brief item. 


” 


The Princess Cara, who will wed Karyl 
and be crowned with him, is the daughter of 


the Grand Duke of Maritzburg. Her mar- 
riage was ordained by the powers while she 
was still in pinafores. The princess is beau- 
tiful, but is said to wear a triste expression. 
The sadness of her father, himself a member 
of the cadet branch, who took up royal cares 
reluctantly, is said to have been accentuated 
in her by the love of personal liberty which 
she inherits through her mother’s American 
blood. 


“Ah!” breathed Blanco in relief. 
Benton glanced up to see a young man 
of frank face, blond mustache, and 
Paris clothes drop into the vacant 
chair, obviously apologizing for tardi- 
ness. 

“Ah,” breathed Blanco again, “I 
feared it would be sdme one I did not 
know. He is Teniente Lapas, of 
Karyl’s palace guard. The pobrecito— 
the pobrecito! I wonder what he hopes 
to be at the court of the pretender.” 
Then after a moment’s melancholy re- 
flection: “Come, sefior, there is noth- 
ing further to interest us here.” 


With the sapphire bay of Puntal at 
his back, his knees clasped between in- 
terlacing fingers, Benton sat on the stone 
seawall and affected to whistle up a 
lightness of heart. He gazed, with eyes 
full prejudiced, on the riotous beauty 
that climbed terrace on terrace from 
the city’s water front to the snow- 
sheeted crests of the mountains, where 
a single cloud trailed as softly as the 
veil on some colorful beauty’s hat. Near 
at hand sprawled a posteresque city, its 
houses tinted in pea-greens, pinks, and 
blues, or white and decorative, as if 
built of icing on a cake. Back of that, 
on the steep slope, leaning on brittress- 
ing walls, lay vineyards and canefields 
and gardens, and splotching the whole, 
as if honoring a royal occasion, huge 
masses of thick-clustered bougainvillea 
hung purple between trellis and mason- 
ry. Higher up, where the subtropical 
profusion of color halted in the warn- 
ing breath of the keener altitude, came 
the scrub growth, and higher still the 
pine belt, and then the snow. 

To Benton, to-day, these things 
meant as much as the squalid little 
strips of onion bed and lettuce patch 
redeemed from the sea by scraping 
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away the rocks on the beach outside the 
wall; as much as the myriads of scurry- 
ing lizards on the corrugated iron roofs 
of the hovels down by the sea. 

Above the centre of the color- 
splashed town rose the square old cathe- 
dral tower, plastered white two-thirds 
of its height, but gray in the nakedness 
of moss-stained stone from that point 
upward. To the big, dilapidated clock 
at its top Benton’s eyes traveled with 
anxious frequency. 

Outwardly, Benton had ell the ap- 
pearance of the idle tourist, but a close 
scrutiny would have betrayed a smol- 
dering excitement as his eyes ranged 
from the clock to the road circling the 
bay or to the cliff at his left, where the 
ancient and jaillike walls of the king’s 
palace rose sheer from the rock fifty 
feet above him. From the direction of 
the cathedral drifted fragments of 
band music, and the bugle calls of 
marching platoons. He knew that fes- 
tivity reigned, working great profits to 
the keepers of the wine shops. Some- 


where, he knew, too, in the austere pile~ 


above him was some one to whom the 
festivities were obsequies for freedom 
and happiness, as they were to him, to 
whom even the purple of bougainvillea 
was a color of mourning, who, like him- 
self, was dreaming of truant American 
days when she was for the moment free 
to live and love as though the sombre 
shadow of royalty did not fall upon her 
life. 

Blanco turned the corner, and Benton 
slid quickly down from his perch on 
the wall, and fell into step with him as 
he passed. 

“Tt is difficult to learn anything, 
senor.” The Spaniard spoke low and 
led the way outward from the city, 
where the road along the bay stretched 
open and almost clear of humanity. 

“Puntal is a quiet place, and the 
gayeties have made it wild, like a child 
at a fiesta. One hears only ‘Long live 
the king—the queen!’ There are to be 
illuminations and music to-night, and 
the limit will be taken off of the rou- 
lette wheels at the Strangers’ Club. 
Bah! One could have read it in the 
papers without having left Cadiz.” 
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“Then you have learned nothing ?” 

“One thing, yes. An old friend has 
come for the festivities from the duke’s 
estate. He came by the pass. The 
pass is picketed, and a guard is posted 
at the lookout rock. 

“The lookout rock ?” 
the words. 

“Yes, look above you at the hill, 
whose summit is less high than the 
ridge peaks—there below the snow.” 
Blanco suddenly raised his voice from 
confidential undertone to the singsong 
of the professional guide. “Yonder,” 
he said, scarcely changing the direction 
of his pointed finger, “is the unfinished 
sanatorium for consumptives which the 
Germans started and left unfinished.” 

Two soldiers sauntered by, smart in 
newly issued uniforms of tall red caps, 
blue tunics,  skin-fitting, sky-blue 
breeches, and polished boots. 

“That point,” went on Blanco, drop- 
ping his voice again as they passed out 
of earshot, “is three thousand five hun- 
dred feet above the sea. From the rock 
by the pines—if you had a strong glass 
you could see the Galavian flag that 
flies there—the eye sweeps the sea for 
miles. One can follow the gorge, 
where runs the pass through the moun- 
tains. Also to the other side one looks 
down on the sea, and miles away one 
has an eagle’s glimpse of the walls of 
the grand duke’s hunting lodge. There 
is an ‘observatory’ just back of the rock 
and flag—the speck of light like a splin- 
ter of crystal is its dome, but only mili- 
tary astronomers look through its tele- 
scope. There one can read the tale of 
open shutters in the honor of Louis, the 
Dreamer, or barred windows. You un- 
derstand ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now you see the thread of masonry 
zigzagging upward from the palace? 
That is a walled drive part of the way 
up to the rock. In other days the 
kings of Galavia went thus from their 
castle to the point whence they could 
see the peninsula spread out below like 
a map on the page of a schoolbook.” 

“Yes? What else?” 

“This. The lodge of the duke, as 
seen by the telescope, sleeps shuttered 


Benton repeated 
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in the blankness of unpeopled walls. 
Yet the duke is there!” 

“Louis! In Galavia?” Benton caught 
his breath. 

“Wait!” Blanco laid his hand on the 
other’s arm, and smiled. ‘My friend is 
superstitious—and ignorant. He tells 
how the duke has a ship’s mast with 
wires on a tower fronting the far side. 
He says Louis talks with the open 
sea.” 

“A Marconi mast?” 

Blanco nodded. 

Benton met his eyes, and his own 
cheeks paled a trifle. “In God’s name, 
Blanco,” he whispered, “what is the 
answer ?” 

The Spaniard met the gaze gravely. 
“TI fancy, sefior,” he said slowly, “the 
matches will burn.” 

“When? Where?” 

“Quien sabe?” Blanco paused to 
light a cigarette. Two priests, their 
black robes relieved by crimson sashes 
and stockings, approached, and he 
talked on at random. “The dungeon- 
like building is the old Fortress do 
Freres. It has clung to that gut of 
rock out in the bay since the days when 
the Moors held the Mediterranean. It 
is said the new king will convert it 
from a fortress, for which it is a jest, 
into a prison. It is now used as an ar- 
senal.”’ 

Slowly the men turned back toward 
the central part of the city. They 
walked in silence until they were well 
into the throngs near the central 
avenue. Finally Blanco leaned for- 
ward, moved by the drawn face of his 
companion. “Majiana, sefior,’ he sug- 
gested reassuringly. “We may learn 
to-morrow.” 

“And to-morrow may be too late,” 
replied Benton, his jaw muscles set. 

“Hardly, sefor. The marriage and 
coronation are the day following. It 
will be one of those occasions.” Benton 
only shuddered. 

They swung into the Ruo Centrale, 
between lining sycamore, orange, olive, 
and palm trees, to be engulfed in the 
cheering, jostling press of people. Sud- 
denly Benton felt his sleeve tugged. 
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“Let us stop!” Manuel shouted into 
his ear, above the roar of the carnival 
clamor. “The princess comes.” 

Benton saw a hundred pictures rise 


‘out of the past—shimmering mirages 


of the heart’s desolate places mirroring 
the oases of his life. He felt the sud- 
den uncontrolled brain panic of excite- 
ment, and when he sought to moisten 
his lips his tongue was dry. 

Between a spacious garden and the 
pavement ran a stone coping, topped 
by a tall, iron grill, and laden with 
screening vines. The two men mounted 
the elevation and clung to the iron bars 
as the crowd pressed back from the 
street. Before Benton’s eyes the whole 
mass of human confusion swam so that 
the passing files of blue and red sol- 
diers, with flashing accoutrements and 
astrakhan jackets draped from their 
shoulders, were wavering, unreal crea- 
tures mounted on reeling horses. 

Suddenly the picture grew steady. 
The king’s carriage swung into view, 
and a crescendo of cheering went up 
from the crowd. 

Benton saw, as an unessential detail 
of the background, that Prince Karvyl 
bent forward with his hat raised. He 
saw blurred circles of color whirling 
dizzily about a steady centre, and in the 
centre the slender woman at Karyl’s 
side who was to-morrow to become his 
queen. He saw the fixed smile with 
which she tried to bow right and left as 
the crowds pushed about the carriage, 
and the wide, stricken eyes that were 
shimmery with imprisoned tears. He 
remembered her voice as she had once 
said: “I never cry.” She had said it 
not across the heads of a crowd, but 
speaking close into his ear. To drive 
through the streets of Puntal with that 
half-stunned misery written clear on 
lips and eyes, she must, he knew, have 
reached the border of endurance. 

Karyl bent forward and spoke, and 
she nodded as if answering in a dream, 
then her eyes wandered with a numbed 
expression until they rested on the 
sphinxlike countenance of Von Ritz, 
riding erect and emotionless by the side 
of the carriage. She smiled wanly. 
It was all as some young queen might 














have gone to the guillotine rather than 
to a coronation. 

Then, as she looked about, her eyes 
caught the clustering flowers of the 
vine, and brightened. Benton gripped 
the iron bars and groaned. Her eyes 
met his. For an instant her pupils di- 
lated, and one gloved hand convulsive- 
ly gripped the paneling of the carriage 
door. The man dropped into the crowd 
and was swallowed up, and he knew by 
her familiar gesture of brushing some- 
thing away from her temple that she 
believed she had seen only an image 
projected from a troubled brain. 

The Strangers’ Club at Puntal sits 
high on a solid wall of rock and over- 
looks the sea. Its beauty is somewhat 
too full of wizardry to seem real, and 
what nature has done in view and sub- 
tropical luxuriance, the syndicate which 
operates the ballrooms, the tea gar- 
dens, the card tables, and the roulette 
wheels has striven to abet. To-night 
nature and artifice were strongly allied 
at the Strangers’ Club. A moon two- 
thirds full immersed the gardens in a 
bath of blue and silver, and far off be- 
low the cliff wall the Mediterranean 
was phosphorescent. In the rooms 
where the croupiers sat beside the 
wheels of fortune the color scheme was 
brilliant. The walls were hung in scar- 
let and gold; the servants were liveried 
in blue with scarlet waistcoats and gold 
monograms on their sleeves, and the 
women from Puntal, from Europe at 
large, and from America, vied in gowns 
from the Rue de la Paix and New York 
—to the detriment of New York. 

Benton stood at one of the roulette 
tables, his eyes searching the crowd in 
a vague hope of discovering some 
thread that he might follow up. Across 
the wheel, at the croupier’s elbow, 
stood a woman, gowned in shimmering 
black jet, with a single red rose in her 
black hair. She might have been the 
genius of rouge-et-noir as she smiling- 
ly lost her gold pieces on black against 
red, and passe against impasse. She 
was lithe with the panther’s sinuous 
strength, and slender; sensuous, too, in 
the vivid coloring of olive cheeks, full 
carmine lips, and black eyes. 
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“Mon Dieu!” whispered some one at 


Benton’s elbow in French. “The 
Countess Astaride is charming this eve- 
ning. Louis, the Dreamer, must find 
life in Paris a nightmare without her 
comforting presence.” 

“Ah, such wit! Such charm!” af- 
firmed another voice at Benton’s back. 
“She is most perfect in these jet cos- 
tumes of unbroken lines, with a single 
rose.” 

Evidently the men left the tables at 
once, for Benton heard no more. He 
also turned away a moment later to 
make way for an Italian, in whose eyes 
burned the roulette lust. He went to 
the farthest end of the gardens, where 
there were deep shadow and an outlook 
from the cliff wall out to sea, where the 
strings of multicolored incandescent 
bulbs and blazing doorways were soft- 
ened, and the orchestra’s music was 
modulated. 

Presently he was startled by a ripple 
of laughter at his shoulder, low yet 
rich in musical vibrance. 

“Ah, it is not like this in your gray, 
fog-wrapped country.” Benton wheeled 
in surprise to encounter the dazzling 
smile of the Countess Astaride, who 
stood there slender as a young girl and 
agleam in the half light, as though she 
wore a chain armor of jet. 

“IT beg your pardon,” began the 
American, but she laid a hand lightly 
on his arm, and smilingly shook her 
head. 

“TI know, Monsieur Martin, we have 
not met, but you were with Louis Del- 
gado at Cadiz—you come from him, 
and in his cause I acknowledge no con- 
ventions.” 

For an instant Benton stood with his 
hands braced on the coping regarding 
her curiously. “In Cadiz?” he re- 
peated. 

“You can trust me,” she said, with an 
impassioned note, but without elevating 
her voice. “I am the Countess——” 

“Astaride,” finished Benton. “Have 
you heard the plans that were discussed 
by the duke and Jusseret and Bort- 
toff ?” 

“And yourself and _ Lieutenant 
Lapas?” she augmented. 


’ 
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“And Lapas and myself,” admitted 
Benton fluently. 

“I know only that Louis is to wait 
at his lodge to hear by the wireless 
whether France and Italy will recognize 
his government; and that on that sig- 
nal you and Lapas will wait to strike 
the blow.” 

“Do you know when?” 

“Tt can only be to-morrow. But tell 
me, has Louis come? Has he reached 
his hunting lodge? Does he know that 
guards are at the rock? Do you or 
Lapas wait to flash the signal from the 
lookout? Ah, how my eyes shall be 
glued to the flagstaff!” She laughed 
softly and shook her head. ‘“Louis— 
Louis!’ she murmured softly. ‘*When 
you are king! But tell me’”—her voice 
lost its dreaminess and became anxious, 
executive, imperious—‘“tell me every- 
thing!” 

So he was mistaken for the English 
jackal! 

Benton countered warily. “Yet, your 
majesty”—he bent low, as he antici- 
pated her ambition in the title—‘asks 
so many questions all at once.” 

Again she was in dreams as she 
leaned on the stone coping and gazed 
off into the moonlight. 

“It is but the touching of a button,” 
she murmured, “and, allons, in the 
space of an explosion dynasties change 
places.” Suddenly she stood up. “But 
the French minister will be searching 
for me. I have eluded him. Take 
this.” She slipped a ring from her fin- 
ger. “When you show it, it is a passport 
to me or to Louis. Come to me to- 
morrow morning. I am at the Hotel 
de France. I shall be ostensibly out, 
but show the ring. When I am queen 
you shall not be undecorated.” She 
gave his hand a warm pressure, and 
was gone. 

A minute later Benton was on his 
way to his hotel. 

On the next afternoon, at the base of 
the huge flagstaff that towers above the 
lookout rock, Lieutenant Lapas nerv- 
ously smoked cigarette after cigarette 
as he swept the leagues of sea and land 
with powerful glasses. Though the air 


was somewhat rare and cooler than be- 
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low, beads of sweat stood out under the 
blond locks on his forehead. 

Below, to the right, the city circled 
its bay. Cleaving the hills ran the 
gorge, athwart which fell the shadows 
of mountains, down whose sides tum- 
bled cascading rivulets from the snow 
line close above. To the green slopes 
hung houses like match boxes amid 
checkered spots of color that were fields 
and vineyards. On both sides of the 
peninsula stretched the blue, unbroken 
sea, specked here and there with wisps 
of smoke that bespoke steamers; clear 
and placid save off the ragged cape of 
rock at the end, where strange, unac- 
countable winds always swept, lashing 
the water into whitecaps. But Lapas 
saw only the prison-like walls of the 
king’s palace, the Fortress do Freres, 
and, to the left, the apparently unten- 
anted masonry of the grand duke’s 
hunting lodge, three thousand feet be- 
low him. 

Up the hill, from the left, panted an 
unknown man, evidently a Spaniard. 
As he drew near, he halted and mopped 
his brow, then leaned heavily against 
a boulder. 

“Teniente Lapas?” 
newcomer. 

The officer, after a cold scrutiny, 


questioned the 


nodded. “And who are you?” he de- 
manded. 

“I came from Cadiz in the service of 
the duke,” lied Blanco, with ready 
fluency. 

“The duke!” The young Galavian 
was seemingly all at sea. “What 
duke? I serve only the king.” 


“The Grand Duke Louis, soon to be 
His Majesty Louis. He commands that 
you repeat to me the signals that he 
may be sure there will be no mistake.” 
Blanco spoke calmly, ignoring the 
protestation of the other as well as his 
startled face. 

Lapas whitened to the lips and stood 
hesitant. 

“Perhaps you know this?” 
iard held up the Countess 
ring. 

Lapas recognized the grand duke’s 
crest on the shield. “Come!” he said, 


The Span- 
Astaride’s 
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and, turning, he guided the way into a 
narrow path that led into the pines. 


A hundred yards below the rock, 
tucked out of sight of the man at the 
flagpole, stretched a ledgelike strip of 
level ground, backed by the thick tan- 
gle of growth which masked the slope. 
At its edge, where the roughly blocked 
and crevassed stone broke raggedly 
through the earth, the gorge fell away 
a dizzy thousand feet. Out of the pines 
struggled the half-overgrown path 
where orice a road had led from the 
castle, This way the earlier lords of 
Galavia had come to look across the 
backbone of the peninsula to the east. 

As Benton paced the ledge, impatient- 
ly awaiting the outcome of Blanco’s 
venture, he noticed, with a wild sense 
of onrushing peril, how the purpled 
shadows of the mountains were length- 
ening across the valley and beginning 
to creep up the other side. “It can only 
be to-morrow.”” The words rang in- 
sistently in his ears, and each time his 
pacing brought him to the western edge 
of the clearing, he paused to gaze down 
at the sullen walls of Karyl’s castle. 

A woman, flushed and _ breathless 
from the climb, pushed through the 
scrub pines at the path’s mouth and 
stopped suddenly at the verge of the 
clearing. Her slender, girlish figure, 
clad in corduroy skirt and blue jersey, 
was poised with lancelike straightness 
and a grace as free as a boy’s. Her 
hands, cased in battered gauntlets, went 
suddenly to her breast, as though she 
would muffle the palpitant heart beneath 
the jersey. She stood for a moment 
looking at the man, and the ultramarine 
of her eyes clouded slowly into gray. 
Between her brows came a delicate, 
troubled furrow, and her lips, already 
drooping with a note of melancholy at 
the corners, parted above a deliciously 
chiseled chin. The pink flush of exer- 
cise died to pallor in her cheeks. The 
pose was one of suddenly frozen motion 
and rapt, unbelieving wonderment. 
An artist might have painted her as 
Joan of Arc gazing on the Vision. Then 
the lips overcame an impulse to quiver, 
and spoke slowly. 
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“This is twice I have seen you,” she 
said. “And yet you are three thousand 
miles away.” 

The man wheeled, not suddenly, but 
heavily and slowly. “I am real,” he 
answered simply. 

She put out one hand as if sleep- 
walking, and came forward, still incred- 
ulous. He stood as if it were not per- 
mitted him to approach, and spoke with 
rapid vehemence. 

“Cara, dearest one!” he said impetu- 
ously. “You must have known that I 
would be near you. That I would be 
standing by, even though I couldn't 
help.” 

She shook her head. “I have been 
having these hallucinations, you know, 
of late.” She explained as though to 
herself. “I guess it’s—it’s just missing 
people so that does it.” ; 

She was close to him now, close also 
to the sheer drop of the cliff, walking 
forward with eyes wide and fixed on 
his face. He took a quick step forward, 
and swept her to him, crushing her 
against his breast in arms that trem- 
bled. 

She gave a glad exclamation of re- 
alization, and her own arms closed im- 
pulsively around his neck. 

“You are real! You are real!” she 
whispered, looking into his eyes, her 
gauntleted hands holding his face be- 
tween their palms. Then her face 
buried itself in his shoulder. 

“Dearest,” he whispered, “are you 
crying?” 

Her head came steadily up. “I never 
cry,” she said, as she had said once be- 
fore west of the Atlantic; then like a 
flash of sun through rain, her eyes went 
blue and laughing. “But,” she added. 
shaking her head, “if I were not a fool 
I would. If ever a lady had a perfectly 
good right to cry xz 

“Cara,” he said, “listen to me. It’s 
my last plea. You said in the letter 
that I have in my pocket—there where 
your heart is beating—that you could 
not refuse me if I came again. Dear, 
this is ‘again.’ The Jsis is a speck out 
there at sea awaiting a signal. Will 
you go? I have no throne to offer, 
but——” 
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“Don’t!” she cried, holding a hand 
over his lips. “For a minute—just for 
a little golden minute—let us forget 
thrones.” Then as the furrow came 
back between her brows: “Oh, boy, 
it’s my destiny to be always strong 
enough to resist happiness when I might 
have it by being less strong, and al- 
ways too weak to bear bravely what 


must be borne—when it can’t be 
helped.” 

He stood silent. 

After a moment she went on. “And 


I love you. Ah, you know that well 
enough, but up there beyond your head, 
which I love, I see the green and white 
and blue flag of Galavia which I hate— 
and Destiny commands me to be dis- 
loyal to you for loyalty to it. On the 
eve of life imprisonment,” she went 
on, clinging to him, “I have stolen away 
to play truant. I have escaped the 
palace and followed the old wall—still 
craving freedom, longing for you, and 
now I find freedom and you, just to 
lose you again. I can't! I can’t! Yes 
—hush—I can—I will!” 

Suddenly he held her off at arm’s 
length, and looked at her with a 
strange, wide-eyed expression of dis- 
covery. 

“But,” he cried, with the vehemence 
of a new, sudden thought, “you are up 


here safe—safe, whatever happens 
down there!” 

“Safe? Of course.” She spoke 
wonderingly. 

The man turned. “For God’s sake, 


let me think!” 

He dropped on the pine needles and 
sat with his two hands covering his 
face, and his nails biting into the flesh 
of his temples. 

She came over. 

“Does that prevent your thinking?” 
she softly asked, dropping on her knees 
at his side and letting one hand rest on 
his shoulder. She bent and kissed his 
hair so lightly that he did not know. 

“Pardon, senor!” Blanco’ broke 
down through the pines and _ halted 
where the path emerged. For an in- 
stant he stood in surprise. ‘Pardon, 
your highness!” he exclaimed, bending 
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low, then quenching the recognition in 
his eyes and assuming mistake, he 
laughed. “Ah, I ask forgiveness, sefio- 
rita. I mistook you for the princess. 
I see my error.” 

“Blanco!” Benton rose unsteadily, 
and spoke almost wildly. “Quick, 
Blanco, you have learned the facts?” 

The Spaniard glanced inquiringly at 
the girl, but at Benton’s: reassuring nod 
went on. 

“It is this. It is to happen at the 
Fortress do Freres this afternoon while 
the king inspects the arsenal. Now, in 
fifteen minutes!” He swept his glasses 
down on the city below. “See, the cor- 
tége leaves the palace. Lapas was to 
be here at the rock—the blessed saints 
help him!—he is tied to his telescope. 
This was the plan: Lapas looks over 
to the duke’s lodge. lf a Galavian flag 
flies there, it means ‘The nations recog- 
nize—strike’! In that event the flag 
here flies also to relay the signal, and 
the man down in the city touches a but- 
ton. Comprende?” 

Senton was studying the duke’s lodge 
with his glasses. 

“There is a flag flying on the tower,” 
he muttered. “Then?” 

“If the flag does not fly there the flag 
comes down here—and the man does 
not touch the button—there is no acci 


dent. Everything hangs on the flag 
there above you. That is all. 

Benton turned slowly toward the 
princess. The veins were standing out 


on his temples. His fingers trembled 
as he strove to focus the glasses. 


Blanco looked slowly from one to the 


other. Suddenly he halted, threw back 
both shoulders, and his eyes grew 


bright in comprehension. For an in- 
stant his teeth showed in a cruel gleam. 

“Sefior!” he whispered. 

“Yes?” echoed the American. 

“Senor—suppose—suppose I have 
confused the signals?” The voice was 
insinuating. 

Benton took a step forward. “In 
God’s name!’ His voice was hoarse. 
“You have not forgotten?” 

The Spaniard slowly shook his head 
and smiled. “No, but—I can forget, 
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sefior! I serve no king. I serve you. 
Sometimes a mistake is the truest ac- 
curacy. Quien sabe?” 

The Andalusian looked at the girl, 
who stood puzzled and waiting. 

“Sometimes in the bull ring, sefior,” 
he went on, speaking rapidly and terse- 
ly, “the throngs cry ‘Bravo, matador!’ 
and toss coins into the sand. Yet in 
a moment the same throng may shout 
until its throats are hoarse and cry 
‘Bravo, toro!’ A king is a bull in the 
ring, sefior; he has a fickle fate. To 
me he is nothing. If it pleases them— 
it is their king!” He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Benton straightened. “Blanco,” he 
said, with a strange laugh, “I see why 
we licked your people. The flag comes 
down.” 

“As you say, sefior—but are you sure 
you wish it so?” Blanco hesitated. 

Benton stepped forward and seized 
the other’s hand. 

“Blanco, I mean that,” he said, with 
a steadied voice. “I thank you, but I 
mean that, and for God’s sake, Blanco, 
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be quick—and throw the rope over into 
the gorge when you have done it.” 

He went over to the girl’s side. 
“Cara, I have earned the right to kiss 
you good-by,” he said. 

“It's yours without the earning”— 
she smiled sadly—“but good-by!” She 
shuddered. “What does it all mean?” 
she asked, in bewilderment. 

“Listen,” he commanded. “Tell Von 
Ritz or Karyl that Lapas is a traitor, 
and that Louis is at his lodge, and that 
the Countess Astaride is a conspirator. 
Tell them that a percussion cap and key 
connect the magazine of the Fortress 
do I’reres and the city.” 

The princess looked at him with eyes 
that widened. 

“TI understand,” she said. 
flag—see, it is coming 
means ?” 

He dropped on one knee and lifted 
her fingers to his lips. “That means 
that you are to be crowned queen in 
Galavia to-morrow.” He paused to 
steady his voice, and added: “Long 
live the queen!” 


“And the 
down—that 
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I LOVE JANE 


RLU YISE is very sweet, 
(I love Jane!) 
Marguerite is very neat, 
(I love Jane!) 
Amy has a dashing style, 
Cora has a winning smile, 
Josephine is free from guile, 
(I love Jane!) 


Leonore has starry eyes, 
(I love Jane!) 

Clementine is wondrous wise, 
(I love Jane!) 

Juliet is at her prime, 

Beatrice can weave a rhyme; 

First, and last, and all the time 
I love Jane! 


Harotp SUSMAN. 
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ADDELL 








TRS. WORDEN 
WILLS, four weeks 
back from Reno, 


leaned disconsolately 
against the cushions 
of her limousine, and 
frowned at the world. 

The world, a 
crowded flotsam of motor cars, han- 
soms, mail phaetons, yellow-wheeled 
buggies, pony carts, and genuinely an- 
tique family carriages, flowed sluggish- 
ly in two opposite streams between a 
bank of winter-nipped, philanthropic 
rhododendrons on the one hand, and a 
vista of upper Fifth Avenue on the 
other. 

It was the hour of the afternoon pa- 
rade through Central Park—that mo- 
notonous merry-go-round which New 
York follows slavishly day after day 
and calls a pleasure. 

Of course, the pageant was not en- 
tirely New York, or, at least, not the 
New York of the social register. 
There were tourists from Tacoma and 
Terre Haute in taxicabs and trundling 
park carriages, an East Side butcher 
and his buxom wife, out for a spin be- 
hind their plodding delivery horse, a 
goggled maniac or so astride a barking 
motorcycle, loads of flamboyant chorus 
girls with voices as unrestrained as 
their hats, grooms, actors, grumpy-faced 





retired bankers, invalids, and sweet- 
hearts. But these, for the most part, 
were to Mrs. Worden Wills mere 


“shadow shapes,” which came and went 
before her field of vision, leaving no 
impression. 

The occasional smarter vehicle it 
was, with occupants who bowed a smil- 
ing greeting to her as they passed, that 


brought the petulant curl to her delicate 
lips and clouded her brown eyes with 
discontent. 

A month before, her decree duly 
granted, and her half-year’s exile over, 
Cynthia Wills had shaken the dust of 
Nevada from her feet, and turned her 
face, glowing with anticipation, toward 
the East. 

What fun, what fun she would have! 
She was free—emancipated as a widow, 
yet without the widow’s necessity for 
a conventional suttee of crape-swathed 
mourning; she was twenty-four and 
pretty ; and she had in her own right an 
income of fifty thousand dollars a year. 
Liberty, looks, and lucre! Alliterative 
alembic of allurements, whose comple- 
ment must unquestionably spell lovers 
and levity, leapfrog and lollipops. 

New York should sit up and take 
notice, vowed Cynthia blissfully as the 
swift miles of prairie rolled away be- 
hind her. Defiantly, nay, almost eager- 
ly, she prepared to meet the Benjamin 
Backbites and Lady Sneerwells of her 
acquaintance; for, although her divorce 
suit had been guiltless of tabasco as a 
milk pudding, and Worden, she was 
bound to admit, had acted like an angel 
throughout, still she never doubted that 
at tea tables and in smoking rooms, 
“talon, and fang, and claw” during her 
absence had been busy with her name. 

“*Be thou chaste as ice, as pure as 
snow, thou shalt not escape cal- 
umny,’” she muttered to herself, and 
her restless spirit cried: “Ha, ha!” 
scenting the battle from afar. 

Would they look at her askance, she 
wondered, or seek to draw virtuous 
skirts aside? Well, then, by her hali- 
dom, they should have cause. She 
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would properly pepper the tabbies’ tea 
for them, and mix fact, not fiction, with 
the cocktails at the clubs. 

But, alas for Mrs. Wills’ vaunting 
ambitions! Benjamin Backbite beamed 
upon her with approval, and Lady 
Sneerwell asked her to chaperon her 
daughters. Strain her ears as she 
might, Cynthia could hear not a single 
whisper of detraction, past or present; 
and, worst of all, her essay at a crop 
of wild oats scorched under the glow 
of commendation at her high spirits. 

She set up a “stable” of admirers, 
but society refused to take any of them 
seriously; she smoked a cigarette in 
the public dining room of a hotel, and 
was not even “called” by the head wait- 
er; when she urged her car beyond the 
speed limit, the bicycle cops merely 
smiled and looked the other way. 

It was disconcerting and absurd. Of 
what avail to be daring, and reckless, 
and unconventional, if one got no credit 
for it? Her coveted “fling” was with- 
out salt or savor; and she found herself 
reverting perforce to a-humdrum, dow- 
ager-like routine of shopping, matinées, 
bridge, the opera, and a daily drive in 
the park. 

So, now, as wealth and fashion 
trickled by her in a line of sugary 
smiles and fawning nods, Cynthia 
glowered with sullen, anarchistic rage. 
If a bomb had been handy, she told 
herself, she would cheerfully have 
blown the whole grimacing push to 
smithereens, 

On a saner impulse, however, she 
signaled her chauffeur to turn from 
the park, and drive her down the ave- 
nue; and presently, when Fifty-ninth 
Street was passed, she gave a quick, 
excited order to draw into the curb. 

Mr. Worden Wills, gazing somewhat 
morosely from the windows of the 
Democratic Club—he had gone in ac- 
tively for organization politics since the 
divorce, and was even filling a position 
as deputy commissioner of police— 
could scarce believe his eyes as he rec- 
ognized first the limousine which had 
stopped outside, and then the lovely, 
appealing face lifted to him from be- 
hind the glass of its door. 
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In response to her beckoning finger, 
though, he wasted no time in idle con- 
jectures upon her mission; but looking 
self-conscious, puzzled, and not entire- 
ly displeased, hurried to the portal and 
down the steps to the sidewalk. 

“Hullo,” he greeted her, breathing a 
trifle fast. “What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“Worden,” she announced tragically, 
“IT am bored to death.” 

Mr. Wills glanced up sharply, and 
seemed on the point of saying some- 
thing, but: evidently changed his mind. 

Instead, he discreetly returned her 
the lead. “World’s a bit hollow, you 
find, eh?” 

“Yes.” She nodded gloomily, “And 
my doll isn’t even stuffed with saw- 
dust.” 

Worden grinned. “One doll?” he 
quizzed. “According to the last census, 
I heard, it was a case of ‘We are sev- 
en.’ Let’s see, there’s Freddy Onder- 
donk, isn’t there—sweet, young thing, 
I always did love that ladylike walk of 
his—and old Carlisle with his locomo- 
tor ataxia, and the dago count, and 
Captain Boothby, by Jove, of ’Is Maj- 
esty’s "Orse,’ and os 

“Don’t try to be funny, dear,” Cyn- 
thia halted the catalogue. ‘Your me- 
tier, if you only understood it, is to 
be kindly and helpful, rather than to 
flash and glitter.” 

She dropped into a wheedling tone 
which struck soothingly familiar on his 
ear, 

“You are an awfully good sort, you 
know, Worden, even if you did shift 
that trip to Reno off on my shoulders, 
and you’ve got brains, too, when you 
choose to use them; so square things 
up now, and give me a lift out of the 
slough of despond.” 

“Right, oh!” He fell for the subtle 
flattery of her glance. “Count me on 
the job. What is it you want?” 

“Well, you see, I’ve simply got to 
find some occupation for my energies, 
and a 

“Hold on,” the man demurred, with 
quick suspicion. “You want to be let 
off that promise not to go on the 
stage?” 
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This was the one condition Worden 
had attached to their separation; for 
Mrs. Wills in the past had rather shone 
at private theatricals, and the possibility 
of seeing her name flaunted at him 
from three-sheets, and her portrait 
adorning the Sunday supplements, was 
an ever-present bugbear, He had a dis- 
tinct aversion to such vicarious fame. 

But Cynthia speedily laid his fears in 
that direction. 

“Nonsense!” she protested. “Every 
divorced woman in the country makes 
a bee line from the courthouse to a 
manager’s office. What I must have 
is a new scheme, don’t you understand ? 
Something original, striking, out of the 
beaten track.” 

Again Mr, Wills hesitated, gulped, 
and this time really seemed inclined to 
speak, but his quicker-witted spouse 
took the faltering words out of his 
mouth, 

“Now, don’t suggest that I make it 
up with you,” she frowned. “I may 
have to come to that, of course, if ev- 
erything else fails; but, for goodness 
sake, not yet. Why, we should be the 
laughingstock of the town. Besides,” 
she added pettishly, “it strikes me as 
downright selfish, Worden, for you to 
begrudge me a little run for my money, 
when I was the one who had to camp 
out six months in the sagebrush, and 
did it, too, without a single word of 
complaint.” 

“What on earth are you talking 
about?” Worden flushed confusedly. 
“Did I say anything about making up?” 

“No, but you were going to. You 
had that same fatuous, sheep-stealing 
look when you proposed to me the first 
time. Don’t deny that you were going 
to.” 

“T was not,” he lied. “I was merely 
—merely going to ask why you didn’t 
consult the Seven? The Seven who 
ought to be hanged!” he muttered un- 
der his breath. “They should be better 
qualified than I to give you the ad- 
vice you want. Why, I,” a shade bit- 


terly, “couldn’t even keep you sufficient- 
ly amused to hold you.” 

“Now, now, don’t get crusty.” Cyn- 
thia shook her head at him. “You know 
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that you are the only person who ever 
began really to understand me. The 
Seven, as you call them!” She sniffed 
derisively. “All they can do is shriek, 
‘Marry me! Marry me!’ like a chorus 
of parrots. Even Sumner Cox,” de- 
jectedly, “of whom I had hoped better 
things, he is as bad as any of the rest.” 

Mr. Wills gave a slight start, his eyes 
narrowing. “Sumner Cox?” he repeat- 
ed sharply. “When was he added to 
the list?” 

“Added?” she laughed. “Why, if it 
comes to that, he is really number one. 
Sumner is the one bright spot in my 
lonely memories of Reno. Didn’t you 
know that I was responsible for launch- 
ing him in New York? Yes, it was lit- 
tle Cynthia who greased the ways for 
him and broke the bottle of cham- 
pagne,” she boasted. ‘And has he not 
made splendidly good? That brutal 
Western roughness of his has taken 
like the measles. 

“I'll tell you, Worden,” she confessed 
with ingenuous candor, “if ever I do 
jump over the broomstick again, it will 
probably be with him. You were too 
monotonously good to me, dear boy. I 
have a fancy that with Sumner it might 
be different.” 

“Yes,” assented Worden dryly. “I 
fancy that it might. Brutal Western 
roughness is hardly what would be 
called my long suit. Still, if I had 
known, Cynthia, that you were pining 
for an occasional smash in the ribs or 
left hook to the jaw, I would not have 
let you suffer.” 

“Oh’—she brushed aside his at- 
tempted sarcasm—‘“that is not what I 
mean. Sumner is not at all that sort. 
He is big, and dull, and elemental like 
a Bret Harte hero. He thinks in a 
different way from you, Worden. Try- 
ing to be square himself, as he says, 
he'll fight at the drop of a hat the man 
he thinks isn’t; but he’d lie down and 
let a woman walk on him, although | 
have an idea, too, that he could be 
frightfully jealous.” 

“H’m!” was the deputy police com- 
missioner’s only comment. He looked 
thoughtfully away up the crowded ave- 
nue, until Cynthia recalled him with 
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an impatient repetition of her earlier 
question: What should she do? 

“Do?” He turned to her abruptly, as 
though seized with an_ inspiration. 
“Why don’t you go in for crime?” 

Her face, which had lighted up at 
the promise of his tone, fell. 

“Oh, if you are merely going to 
tease!” she flashed indignantly, and 
raised her hand toward the chauffeur 
who had stepped a little distance away. 

“No, no, you misunderstand,” inter- 
posed Worden, stifling a chuckle of 
comprehension. “I am not advising you 
to take up a line of highway robbery or 
arson. It’s the other end of the game 
that I had in mind—my end of it, the 
prevention and detection of crime. 

“I mean it,” he asserted. ‘Why 
not? You have shrewdness, intuition, 
and the patience, when you see fit to 
exercise it, of a cat at a mouse hole. 
There is every reason for you to suc- 
ceed. Besides, it would serve to keep 
you out of mischief. 

“Come; what do you say, Cynthia? 
Don’t you want to be a feminine Sher- 
lock Holmes, a Vidocq in petticoats?” 

With this clearer explanation, Mrs. 
Wills’ resentment vanished like frost 
before the sunshine. Her glance di- 
lated as the proposition took form in 
her mind, and she rapturously caught 
her breath. 

“Oh, Worden!” she cried. “I could 
just hug you!” Her eyes were a-spar- 
kle, her countenance beaming, as she 
dwelt upon the glorious possibilities he 
had opened up. Then her expression 
changed. 

“But, Worden,” she questioned du- 
biously, “how on earth am I going to 
work it? I can’t go to the scene of 
murders, and crawl around the carpet 
with a magnifying glass in my hand. 
People would say I had gone crazy. 
Then, too, aren’t criminals apt to turn 
nasty when cornered? Suppose I 
should be shot, or stabbed, or dropped 
into a sewer with rats—ugh!” as her 
memory recalled snatches of lurid fic- 
tion she had read. 

“Ah, but we won’t steer you against 
that kind of thing,” he comforted her. 
“The Chesterfieldian crooks shall be 
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your portion, and rough-house methods 
rigidly barred. You shall entrap them 
to their undoing by your brilliant diplo- 
macy, and then, at the finish, we will 
have a convenient plain-clothes man or 
so within call to handle the coarser 
details. 

“Now, listen!’” He lowered his voice 
and glanced around, to make sure that 
the chauffeur was out of hearing. 
“There is really a case on which I be- 
lieve you could employ your talents, 
and perhaps materially aid the depart- 
ment. It is a series of daring and mys- 
terious burglaries. You hadn’t heard, 
I suppose, that Mrs. Jack Frenew was 
robbed of her diamonds last night?” 

“Kate Frenew? Last night? Why, 
I was there to a dinner dance.” 

“Precisely. And it was while you 
people were cavorting downstairs. that 
the haul was made; or, at least, that is 
what Mrs, Frenew insists. She says 
she went to her safe immediately after 
you had all left, and 2 

“And, lo, the cupboard was bare, 
eh?” finished Cynthia flippantly. One 
can always regard in a more or less 
debonair spirit the misfortunes of one’s 
friends. 

“Well, not exactly that.” Worden 
smiled grudgingly. “For—mark the 
curious feature of the affair—only dia- 
monds were missing.” 

“Only diamonds?” 

“Yes; her ruby necklace, her emer- 
alds, those famous pearls which Jack 
gave her as a wedding gift, were abso- 
lutely undisturbed. And this, too, al- 
though the thief evidently had all the 
time he wanted; for there were no in- 
dications of hurried flight or confu- 
sion. The safe door was closed, and 
the combination reset, his tracks had 
been carefully covered up, and ; 

“Bosh!” interrupted Mrs. Wills 
scornfully. “Kate Frenew simply mis- 
placed her things, and forgot where she 
put them. I'll bet——” 

“Ah,” demurred Worden, “but Mrs. 
Frenew is not the only one. We've 
managed to keep it from the papers, 
but I can tell you in confidence that an 
almost similar experience was reported 
after the Daughertys’ cotillion on 
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Tuesday night. More than that, Mrs. 
Henry Clark is mourning a diamond 
tiara and collar, and the big blue dia- 
mond is gone from Major Simpson’s 
collection. All New York can’t be ab- 
sent-mindedly misplacing its jewels, 
you know. 

“No,” he maintained, “it is bona-fide 
burglary, all right, and in view of the 
similarity and peculiar character of the 
different transactions, we can only 
conclude that some one has either reas- 
sembled the old ‘Diamond Sammy’ 
gang, or else is emulating its methods.” 

“The ‘Diamond Sammy’ gang?” 
Mrs. Wills was all eager attention. 

“Yes,” the commissioner elucidated, 
“a band believed to have been organ- 
ized and headed by ‘Diamond Sammy’ 
Cook, perhaps the cleverest all-around 
rogue this old town ever knew. He 
had an especial penchant for diamonds, 
and would take his longest risks in that 
direction; but there was practically no 
limit to his activities. It is said that 
he was a Harvard chap, and came from 
a good family somewhere up around 
Boston: but whether that be so or not, 
he could certainly hold his own equally 
with men of education or the toughs 
of Cherry Hill. His versatility, if the 
tales of the police are to be credited, 
must have been something amazing. He 
ranged the whole gamut of outlawry, 
apparently, from pocket picking and 
safe blowing up to engineering schemes 
of shady finance; yet never was con- 
victed of but one offense, naturally a 
diamond theft, for which he served a 
short term in Sing Sing. You never 
knew where to put your finger on him, 
they say; for he could assume almost 
any sort of character to the life, and 
always had a dozen undertakings on the 
string at one time. I tell you, Wall 
Street, Maiden Lane, and the Central 
Office, all three, breathed easier when 
the report came from abroad that he 
had cashed in.” 

“Oh, he is dead, then?” There was 
no mistaking the note of disappoint- 
ment in Cynthia’s tone. Evidently she 


had regarded this “Diamond Sammy” 
as prey for her virgin blade. 
“Dead? 


Oh, yes, Cook is dead, all 
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right; but there is no need to look so 
downcast over it. As I told you, we 
have reason to believe that his gang is 
very much alive; and since they were 
completely broken up and scattered by 
his loss, we can explain this new amal- 
gamation only on the theory that they 
have found another leader. In short, 
without going into all the sources of 
our information, we have a pretty 
strong conviction that his successor is 
an accepted member of society, and 
that, under his direction, a campaign 
of stupendous loot is being planned 
against Fifth Avenue. So much we 
have been able to gather from our 
‘snitches,’ but beyond that we are at 
sea. The identity of the man seems 
to be a carefully guarded secret, 
known perhaps only to one or two 
members of the gang itself; and, al- 
though we may have suspicions, some- 
thing stronger than suspicion is needed 
before we can act in so delicate a mat- 
ter. There, in a nutshell,” he conclud- 
ed, “is your problem, if you want to 
tackle it. Find this leader for me.” 

There was a challenge in the glance 
he bent upon her which brought a flash 
to her eyes in response. 

“Good, my lord”’—she gave a spir- 
ited little laungh—‘“you shall have his 
head upon a charger within the week. 

“But, first,” she pondered, more so- 
berly, “I must have all the intelligence 
in your possession. No wild-goose 
chases for me; I want to be satisfied 
that the man is really what you claim.” 

“T think you will find small ques- 
tion on that score. Still, as you say, 
it may be wiser for you to make your 
investigation from the beginning and 
at first hand; so, here——” He pen- 
ciled a line upon one of his cards, and 
passed it over to her. “Hand that to 
O’Hara, the inspector down at the bu- 
reau, and he will tell you all you care 
to know.” 

She nodded her thanks as she stowed 
the card carefully away in her muff; 
then, with a ravishing farewell smile, 
summoned the chauffeur, and was 
whirled off uptown. 

Now, whatever else might be said 
of Mrs. Worden Wills, procrastination 
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and delay were not among her faults; 
so, ten o'clock the next morning found 
her closeted with the grizzled old in- 
spector, and eagerly absorbing every 
scrap of information which he could 
give her relative to the past, present, 
or presumptive future of each member 
of the “Diamond Sammies.” 

Finally, at her request, he ordered 
brought down from the “mugging” 
room a score or more of Bertillon pho- 
tographs. The most of these—low- 
browed, weak-chinned faces, typically 
degenerate—Mrs. Wills passed over 
with scarcely more than a glance; but 
upon one marked with a cross, the por- 
trait of the defunct leader, she be- 
stowed so prolonged a scrutiny that 
O'Hara grew impatient. 

“Law, ma’am,” he ventured, thinking 
she must have made a mistake, “he’s 
dead and done for. It’s the live ones 
you need to get fixed in your mind.” 

“Perhaps,” she assented; “but I was 
trying to study out in this face the 
qualities which gave the man his as- 
cendency and control; to determine in 
that way, don’t you see, something the 
sort of fellow his successor would have 
to be. 

“It’s hopeless, though.” She gave a 
baffled shake of the head. “Except for 
a little wider forehead and a slightly 
firmer sweep to the jaw, this picture 
is of a class with all the rest. It 
doesn't show the ‘Raffles’ I expected 
to find; merely a ‘flash Toby Crackit.’” 

“Ah, but he was a ‘Raffles,’ too, when 
he wanted to be,” interposed the in- 
spector, with ready championship. 
“I’ve seen Kyrle Bellew in that part, 
and you can take it from me, ma’am, 
that, barring the gray hair, he didn’t 
have anything on this lad. 

“No, I understand what you mean 
here, all right.”” He leaned over, and 
tapped the disparaged photograph with 
a thick forefinger. “But you’ve got to 
remember this was ‘Diamond Sammy’ 
being mugged, and fixed for it. It’s a 
very different Sammy you would see, 
when he was on the job. Why, then 
you’d have took him to be one of Mor- 
gan’s partners, at the very least, and 
he could carry it off, too. I tell you, 
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ma’am, the stage lost a second Mans- 
field when he went wrong.” 

Mrs. Wills showed a revival of in- 
terest. “Tell me something more about 
him, inspector,” she urged. “For all 
his record, he was not at all an old 
man, was he?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, just a mere boy, 
you might say; not more than twenty- 
five, I should judge, when he died. 
Curious, ain’t it,” he mused, “that a 
young, husky fellow like that should 
go out so quick? I met him on the 
street the day he sailed, and he looked 
to me then like he was good to live to 
be a hundred. 

“*By-by, inspector,’ he says. ‘I’m off 
to gay Paree this afternoon.’ 

“*That so?’ says I. ‘Well, the longer 
you stay, the better I'll be satisfied. 
You don’t need to hurry back on my 
account.’ 

“*Oh, you can’t lose me that easy,’ 
he grins. ‘I'll be with you again, in- 
spector, before the horse show. I just 
couldn’t miss that, don’t you know.’ 

“But he sure called a wrong turn 
that time, ma’am; for in less than two 
weeks the news came that he was dead. 
Caught pneumonia on the boat going 
over, it seems, and only lasted a few 
days after he reached shore. That trip 
was his finish.” 

“His finish,” repeated Mrs. Wills 
softly, ‘and at barely twenty-five. 
Rather pitiful, after all, isn’t it, in- 
spector? Where did he die? In a hos- 
pital and alone, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, no; nothing like that, ma‘am. 
He had the very best of care and at- 
tention. Mrs. ‘Dink’ Goodnow, widow 
of one of his old pals, happened to 
be in Paris at the time—a manicure 
and hairdresser she was, over there to 
get on to the latest fancy touches in 
her line of business—and she took him 
in, and nursed him like a mother, they 
say.” 

3ut Cynthia, sitting up straight in 
her chair, was gazing at him with wid- 
ened eyes. 

“The widow of one of his old pals!” 
she exclaimed. “Surely, inspector, that 
looks as if “A 

“IT know, 








I know,” he interrupted 
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her startled inquiry. “I was inclined 
to think the same myself at first. But 
there was no chance for any shenani- 
gan, ma’am. The French are mighty 
particular about everything of that 
sort, you know, and the job couldn't 
possibly have been gotten away with. 
They sent us all kinds of proof that it 
was on the level, even to a picture of 
the chap in his coffin.” 

He was so evidently convinced that 
Mrs. Wills, recognizing the futility of 
an argument, dropped the subject, and 
rose to go. 

“Just one more favor, though, in- 
spector.” She smiled, stepping back to 
the desk. “If not against the rules, I 
am going to take this Bertillon photo- 
graph with me. I know you think it 
silly, but I have an idea that my study 
of physiognomy, more carefully pur- 
sued, may yield results, after all. 

“And, by the way, too”—she paused 
once more in her exit—‘‘what ever be- 
came of the Paris widow, this Mrs.— 
Mrs. re 

“Mrs. ‘Dink’ Goodnow? Oh, she’s 
back in New York again. Opened up 
a shop of her own on Thirty-fourth 
Street, with some fool French name 
over the door. Let’s see; what’s that 
parley-voo label, now? Oh, yes, 
‘Berthe et Félise.’ ” 

3erthe et Félise! Cynthia glanced 
up quickly, with lips half parted. Why, 
that was the place she had met Sumner 
Cox coming out of only a morning or 
two before. She had noted the sign, 
as she teased him into confusion over 
his surrender to the effeminate East. 
Perhaps, she reflected swiftly, perhaps 
if her sagebrush /ngomar were getting 
his claws clipped and cheeks creamed 
there as a regular thing, he could help 
her find out some things she wanted 
to know. 

The inspector, however, compre- 
hending only in part the sudden glint 
which had flashed into her eye, shook 
his head. 

“You’re wrong,” he instructed, with 
a superior air; “there’s nothing doing 
in Mrs. Dink’s quarter. I know, be- 
cause I’ve had her place watched like 
a hawk, and, anyhow, she was always 
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straight enough herself, I guess; for 
you can’t blame her sticking to her hus- 
band, even if he was a crook. 

“No, no, ma’am; you can take it 
from me that she don’t figure in this 
piece. She’s declared all bets off since 
she came back, and has cut out the old 
crowd clip and clean. By jinks, she 
can’t afford to do otherwise; for she’s 
getting a swell little trade, and she 
knows it would be queered in a min- 
ute, if she let any of that bunch come 
hanging around.” 

“Well, of course, that settles it,” 
nodded Mrs. Wills, “and I am re- 
joiced for the credit of my sex to 
learn that the lady is above reproach. 
Still, one can hardly be blamed for hav- 
ing entertained a suspicion, can one, 
inspector ? 

“And now,” drawing her furs up 
about her throat, “I am really going 
this time. It’s been awfully good of 
you to let me bother you so long. Good- 
by, inspector, good-by.” 

Outside the door, though, the smile 
which had bewitched the gray old cop- 
per into a gambade of labored gallan- 
tries changed to a derisive smirk, and 
she executed a little, mocking pas seul 
of exultant triumph. She was confi- 
dent she had evolved a clue. 

“Detective bureau!’” She sniffed 
scornfully at the sign in the corridor. 
“Well, if that is a sample of its ef- 
ficiency, no wonder so many criminals 
get away. It will take more than a 
photograph of ‘Diamond Sammy’ in his 
coffin to make me believe he is not in 
the flesh and in New York at this very 
minute. 

“Paris! under her breath. “Paris, 
where a new face is merely a matter 
of surgery, and what you are willing 
to pay! And a woman in the very 
business, too! How could even a dun- 
derhead of a police inspector escape 
the obvious connection? And that old 
idiot complacently tells me he is hav- 
ing her watched! Why, if she’s any- 
thing short of an imbecile, she can run 
rings around him, and he never guess 
what she is up to.” 

In short, Mrs. Wills, intoxicated at 
the prospect of a maiden success, was 
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disposed to vaunt her own cleverness 
by sneering at the pretensions of her 
rivals—a tendency not unmarked in 
other lines of artistic effort, notably 
the prize ring, literature, and the stage. 

Yet, as every young housewife 
knows, it is one thing to break the 
eggs and quite another to construct a 
finished omelet; and Cynthia had not 
long left the inspector’s office before 
sobering difficulties began to loom up 
on her mental horizon, 

How was she to follow up the prom- 
ising thread she had disentangled? 
How strengthen a mere hypothesis into 
proof? 

On second thought, warned perhaps 
by some subtle feminine intuition, she 
put away the scheme of enlisting Sum- 
ner Cox’s services; and neither was 
she willing to share the glory of ac- 
complishment by seeking professional 
counsel and assistance, even though she 
had been less frankly contemptuous of 
the Centre Street brand of sagacity. 

No, she insisted, this was a prob- 
lem she had to work out for herself, 
perplexing and involved though the so- 
lution threatened to be. To winnow 
out her quarry by a process of elimina- 
tion from among the newcomers in so- 
ciety—the plan which had first sug- 
gested itself to Mrs. Wills—did not, 
after all, promise much result. The 
crop of foreign nobility was large that 
season, and to stalk each one down 
and investigate his more or less shady 
antecedents would take time. Besides, 
a crook clever enough to break into 
the charmed circle would not fail to 
have supplied himself with an_ irre- 
proachable pedigree and credentials. 
Manifestly, in this case some more in- 
genious method was required. 

“To the park, Thomas,” directed 
Mrs. Wills, as the chauffeur turned to 
her for instructions; for by this time 
they had emerged from the maze of 


narrow, downtown streets, and were 
crossing Washington Square. Then, 
with closed eyes, she leaned back 


against the cushions, and devoted her- 

self to reflection. 
To the park! 

circuit, from the 


And so, over the long 
Sherman statue to 
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One Hundred and Tenth Street, and 
back again, three times around went 
the gallant car, and three times around 
went she. But, on the third revolu- 
tion, Cynthia suddenly discerned a 
light. 

With an excited little bounce, she sat 
up, and opened her eyes. 

“To Madame Giroux’s, Thomas.” 

Now, Madame Giroux’s was a place 
where experience had taught him the 
waits were long; and for once the im- 
passive Thomas ventured a_remon- 
strance. It was long after one o'clock, 
and he recalled that kidney stew was 
on the noonday menu at home. Thomas 
was fond of kidney stew. 

“Before luncheon, ma’am?” he 
tered. 

“At once.” And Thomas gloomily 
headed the car down the avenue. 

In Madame Giroux’s, the scent of 
blossoms—rose, jacqueminot, violette, 
and lilac—permeated, nay, one might 
rather say, excluded the atmosphere. 
A sward of emerald, greener than Ire- 
land ever knew, covered the floor, and 
the rustic furniture and white lattices 
strung with paper roses symbolically 
bespoke Arcadia and springtime. 

Still, zesthetic and poetical values had 
not entirely displaced the commercial ; 
for in the centre of the reception room 
stood a business-like-looking desk, and 
behind it sat Madame Giroux—a Hebe 
of reducing corsets, rats, and rouge, 
with a dash of Hetty Green. 

Pay small heed to Madame Giroux, 
lowever, impressive though she ap- 
pears. Here, but a supernu- 
nierary, a touch required for the pic- 
ture. Let her speak her single line, 
and retire. 

“Ah, you are in luck to-day, ma- 
dame,” with the vivacious greeting due 
to a favored customer. ‘Tessie hap- 
pens to be just at leisure. You will 
not have to wait.” 

“Good. I may go right back, then?’ 
And, through a garlanded gateway, 
Cynthia hastened down the corridor to 
one of the hairdressing booths beyond, 
where Tessie awaited to pluck out hair- 
pins and remove the braids and puffs 
which nature never grew. 


fal- 


she is 


, 
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“Gee, Mrs. Wills, I didn’t expect to 
see you to-day! Why, it’s only yester- 
day, or was it the day before, that you 
was in?” 

Yet even this favorable opening did 
not tempt Cynthia to a premature dis- 
closure of her mission. She wanted 
to approach the subject naturally, and 
without a chance of arousing suspicion. 

Therefore, she waited until Tessie 
had duly disburdened herself of her 
love affairs, family troubles, and dis- 
putes with the other ladies of the es- 
tablishment, and at last, in a lull of 
these ingenuous confidences, was able 
to ask carelessly: 

“By the way, Tessie, do you know 
of a place called ‘Berthe et Félise’s,’ 
down on Thirty-fourth Street?” 

“Oh, yes’m, I’ve heard of it,” damn- 
ing with faint praise. “It’s all right, 
I guess, although, of course, they don’t 
draw no such class as we have here. 
Mostly folks from the hotels, a little 
friend of mine what works there tells 
me, and she says. she ’most dies laugh- 
ing sometimes at the breaks they make. 
Perfec’ly killing. Why, would you be- 
lieve it, ma’am, one big Westerner—it’s 
a place for men, too, y’ know, and that’s 
one reason my friend stays there, ‘cause 
the tips is so good, although it’d take 
more’n that to get me off the av’noo. 
Money ain’t everything in this world, 
and I like to be where I can see some 
real style and improve my mind. But, 
let’s see; what was I telling you? Oh, 
yes, about Lillian and the Westerner. 
Well, before she knowed what he was 
up to, he had his shoe and stocking off 
and his foot right up on her manicure 
table. ‘Tackle the corn on that thar 
little toe first,’ he says, ‘it’s the one that 
hurts the most.’ D’you ever hear of 
anything so comical?” 

Mrs. Wills smiled appreciatively. “It 
is just a manicuring shop, then, is it?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, no, ma’am; full line, just the 
same as us—manicure, coiffures, osmo- 
sis, baths, vibration, electrolysis, and 
cosmetic surgery. They make a spe- 
shiality of cosmetic surgery, I under- 
stand. What makes you ask about 
Berthe et Félise’s, though, Mrs. Wills? 
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You cert’nly ain’t thinking of quitting 
madame ?” 

“Quitting madame? Oh, no; it was 
merely a sordid business motive that 
prompted my inquiry. They tell me 
these beauty shops are enormously 
profitable, and, as I have a little money 
to invest, I thought I might do worse 
than buy up this Thirty-fourth Street 
place, provided, of course,” with a sig- 
nificant glance, “I could get somebody 
in whom I had trust to manage it for 
me. However, since you say you are 
wedded to the avenue, there is no 
need a 

Tessie gasped at the narrowness with 
which opportunity had almost passed 
her by. 

“Oh, Mrs. Wills,” she broke in 
tremulously, “you clean misunderstood 
me. Gee, I’d work for you, if the place 
was on the Bowery. And as for that 
Berthe et Félise’s, I could turn it into 
a perfec’ly grand stand, a regular gold 
mine. You know yourself that all ma- 
dame’s best people would go with me 
right from the jump. Why, Mrs. Wills, 
I'll bet you——” 

But why linger over details? Tes- 
sie, full of ardor, took that very after- 
noon off, and before the setting of the 
sun had closed a deal with Berthe et 
Félise, conducting her bargaining so 
shrewdly withal that Cynthia paid less 
exorbitantly for her fad than she had 
any right to expect. 

More important, however, than the 
price did Tessie’s backer regard the 
three stipulations which she had at- 
tached to the enterprise; first, that her 
own connection should be held an in- 
violable secret ; second, that the former 
proprietress should agree to remain 
with the establishment for a month; 
and, third, that the arrival of any male 
patron insisting on the services of the 
lady in question should be immediately 
reported by telephone. 

And now, reflected Mrs. Wills, her 
trap was set and baited. If her deduc- 
tions were correct, it would not be long 
before she had “Diamond Sammy” in 
the toils. She resigned herself as pa- 
tiently as might be to the task of wait- 
ing. 
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Luck favored her, though, and cut 
short the dragging period of inaction. 
Within four days, she had learned that 
one man was a regular caller, and felt 
that her hour was at hand. 

The afternoon of the fifth day 
brought her a hurried telephone from 
Tessie: “He’s here, Mrs, Wills,” and 
she lost no time in getting to Thirty- 
fourth Street. 

As she tossed aside the automobile 
veil in which her head was swathed, 
and the long fur coat which enveloped 
her figure, her deputy gave a gasp of 
surprise ; for there, in short black frock 
and ruffled apron, stood as bewitching 
a beauty-parlor attendant as ever 
wielded nail buffer or frizzing tongs. 

“Gee, Mrs. Wills, what you going 
t 9 

“Don’t bother, child. I’ve no time 
to explain now. Is she still in the booth 
with him? Well, get her out on some 
kind of an excuse, and hold her for 
fifteen minutes. That is all I ask of 
you.” 

Tessie thrilled at the hint of clan- 
destine romance. She nodded with 
eager sympathy. 

“IT see what you want, m’ dear, and 
I'll manage it all right for you. Just 
follow me, and lay low till the coast 
is clear. When I call out: ‘Less noise 
back there, ladies!’ you'll know that 
everything is safe, and you can slip 
in to him, and have him as long as you 
please.” 

Quickly, she led the way down the 
corridor to an unemployed booth just 
across from the one in which the for- 
mer Mrs. Goodnow was engaged, and, 
pushing Cynthia inside, adjusted the 
curtain so as to effectually screen her 
presence. 

Lurking there in concealment, Cyn- 
thia heard the delivery of Tessie’s men- 
dacious summons, the annoyed excla- 
mation of the woman across the way 
at the interruption, and the latter's 
quick, irritated step along the corri- 
dor; then, with wildly beating heart, 
she waited for her own cue. 

Would it never come? What was 
the matter? Had she missed it in all 
that clatter and bustle—the swash of 
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shampooing, the whine of massage ma- 
chines, the click of curling irons, and 
the whir of electric hair driers and 
vibrators—which rose from the vari- 
ous booths and swept like.a miniature 
hurricane through the place, bearing on 
its wings flashes of light from ruby 
and violet “rays,” a bewildering com- 
bination of smells, and inane snatches 
of jumbled and disjointed conversa- 
tion. 

The risk she was about to take in 
facing a desperate and hardened crim- 
inal unnerved her now that the moment 
was hers, and in her imagination the 
dangers of the encounter became mag- 
nified a thousand fold. 

Under the strain, she was fast work- 
ing herself into a panic, her breath 
came fast, and her limbs felt ready to 
collapse; but at last came the signal, 
and instantly she grew steady, com- 
posed, thoroughly mistress of herself. 

Like a soldier trembling in a blue 
funk on the firing line, fear passed from 
her with the order into action. 

Without a falter, or second’s hesita- 
tion, she stepped lightly across the pas- 
sageway and into the opposite booth. 
Fitted up for the use of the Widow 
Goodnow, when she was mistress of the 
establishment, it was slightly larger 
than the other compartments, and bore 
some evidences of her personal taste 
in its furnishing and decoration. There 
Was a gaudy rug on the floor, a table 
containing or two paper-backed 
French novels—among them “Mela- 
nite” and “Jack’—a pot of ivy at the 
window, and a crayon portrait of the 
deceased husband on the wall. 

In a large, luxurious, leather-cov- 
ered chair, lay back the waiting cus- 
tomer, the lower part of his face 
swathed in damp towels, but Cynthia 
had no difficulty in recognizing him as 
the man whom, from Tessie’s descrip- 
tion, she had expected to see. 

Yes, this was the man she had ex- 
pected to see; but, as her glance fell 
upon him, the old shock of incredu- 
lity returned with which she had first 
greeted the suggestion that he could 
possibly be the impostor. This slow- 
witted, simple chap, with whom she 
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had danced, and flirted, and motored, 
who had been an intimate, daily visitor 
at her apartment, a masquerading 
cracksman! Ridiculous. 

She had to pause an instant in the 
doorway, and mentally recapitulate her 


arguments against him, before she 
could bring herself to proceed. It was 


only for a second, though, that she wa- 
vered; then, with a determined, reck- 
less light in her eye, she advanced into 
the room. 

Lest the man, starting up, should 
recognize her in turn, Cynthia held her 
face slightly averted, and was pre- 
pared to disguise her voice and ren- 
der a plausible excuse for her pres- 
ence; but, to her relief, she saw there 
was no need for these more or less 
hazardous expedients. Recumbent in 
the leather chair, and soothed by the 
sensuous comfort of a massage, he had 
drifted into slumber. 

fautiously, Cynthia approached him, 
and very gently lifted away the cover- 
ings from about his chin. Still he did 
not rouse, and, taking a further chance, 
she passed her hands lightly over his 
face, in the manipulations of a mas- 
seuse; then, becoming bolder, resorted 
to a harder, a more inquisitorial touch. 

There could no longer be a doubt 
to her mind. His nose was manifestly 
built up of paraffin. Her searching 


glance detected, too, the almost in- 
visible scars of tiny operations, su 
tures, and scalpel cuts, which had 


changed the shape of the mouth, rear- 
ranged the eyebrows, cunningly altered 
the entire expression. 

Hurriedly, for fear that he might 
wake, she dipped her hand into the 
pocket of her ruffled apron, and drew 
out a stick of grease paint. As has 
been said, Cynthia was something of 
an amateur actress, and in the princi- 
ples of make-up had been coached by 
a master of the art; so now she strove 
with a few simple lines to restore the 
countenance before her to its original 
semblance. 

And, under her skillful fingers, the 
transformation effected was really 
startling. A dark smudge on either 
side of the nose eliminated the aristo- 
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cratic bridge, and left a dished and 
hopelessly plebeian organ; a touch at 
the corner of the lips brought out the 
mouth’s loose degeneracy; it was as 
though her swift lines here and there 
were strokes of a chisel chipping away 
a plaster mask, to lay bare the vicious, 
degraded lineaments underneath. 

As she stood back, though, to gaze 
upon her handiwork, her brow was 
clouded with a puzzled bewilderment. 
Sinister though the face was which she 
had evolved, it was not that of “Dia- 
mond Sammy.” Had she made some 
mistake in the process of reproduc- 
tion? She drew out her Bertillon pho- 
tograph, and made careful comparison. 
No, this was absolutely another man. 
Amazed, disconcerted, at the contre- 
temps, she raised her glance uncertain- 
ly, and found herself staring, startled, 
at the crayon portrait on the wall. 

Ah! She gave an involuntary gasp. 
There lay the explanation. Not the 
resourceful leader, but a mere imita- 
tor, an humble lieutenant, was the re- 
ward of her elaborate pursuit. 

A sense of baffled disgust swelled 
up within her. She had spread her 
nets to catch a whale, and had drawn 
up only the minnow of a “Dink” Good- 
now. She must obliterate the traces 
of her presence, she decided, and get 
away to plot and plan anew. 

Sut, as she turned, full of this pur- 
pose, the man in the chair stirred and 
half opened his eyes. Her opportunity 
to escape was gone; for she could 
neither leave him there to be found 
by his wife, with his identity revealed, 
nor could she now remove the grease- 
paint marks without arousing his sus- 
picion. 

His eyes were opening wider. There 
was not a second to lose. By some 
quick process of legerdemain, a pair 
of handcuffs flashed into view from 
under Cynthia’s skirt, and, swooping 
down upon him with desperate im 
pulse, she snapped his wrists to either 
arm of the chair. 

At the click, the sudden touch of cold 
metal, he started up with a snarl. 

“What the ” he half exclaimed ; 
then, as his glance rested on her 
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flushed face and trim black gown, he 
fell back, blinking in astonishment. 

“You?” he stammered. “One of 
your little jokes, eh?” 

“None of that!” Her voice was 
calmly contemptuous. “If you turn 
nasty, I shall certainly hand you over 
to the police.” 

“The police?’ He attempted to 
scoff. “Why, my dear girl, it’s no 
crime to alter one’s looks a bit, espe- 
cially if nature has been so beastly un- 
kind as to——” He stopped, and bit 
his lip as, with a wave of her hand, 
she directed his attention to the crayon 
portrait. 

“Well,” he began again, more de- 
fiantly, “what of it? There’s nothing 
against me;. for a little play acting of 
this kind is only a misdemeanor at the 
worst. How will it help you to blow 
the game? You'll only make yourself 
ridiculous, and won’t i 

“Don’t remind me what a fool I have 
been,” she cried sharply, “what fools 
we have all been to accept blindly a 
creature like you, It is only the cow- 
ardly consideration you name which 
lets me even dream of showing you 
mercy. 

“Now, listen!” Her voice steadied. 
“If you quietly accept your defeat and 
restore to me the booty you have taken 
in the last two weeks, I pledge myself 
to silence. Otherwise, I shall call in 
the detectives. 

“Booty ?” He tried to bluster. “What 
are you talking about?” 

“You know quite well; the diamonds 
you have been so industriously collect- 
ing. If you need an inventory, how- 
ever, to refresh your memory, I have 
here a full list of all that have been 
taken.” 

“You'll find the whole haul up 
there,” he growled, jerking his head 
toward a little cabinet on the wall, “in 
an empty cold-cream jar. I brought 
’em”’—he gave a short bark of rueful 
mockery—"I brought ’em around to 
the old woman to-day for safe-keep- 
ing.” 

“Let me remind you,” she said sug- 
gestively, “that the Lusitania sails at 
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five o’clock this afternoon. Bon voy- 
age!” 


Some hours later that same evening, 
Commissioner Wills, seated in his of- 
fice, was curiously examining a little 
box, which had reached him shortly 
before by special messenger—a box 
with all the gems for which, during 
the past fortnight, the police had been 
vainly ransacking the town. 

The tinkle of the telephone at the 
other end of his desk interrupted his 
inspection; but, as he recognized his 
wife’s voice upon the wire, he glanced 
again at the little box, and indulged 
in a significant smile, 

“Is that you, Worden?” Her tone, 
to Mr. Wills’ observant ear, sounded 
just a trifle dejected and chagrined. 

“Yes, Cynthia.” 

“Well, you know that talk we had 
the other day?” 

“Certainly. Anything to report.” 

“No-o. To tell the truth, Worden, I 
called you up to tell you I’d about de- 
cided to let it drop.” 

“So? Well, I suppose we shall have 
to worry along by ourselves as best 
we can, But, say, Cynthia”—once more 
his eye strayed, with a twinkle, to the 
box of jewels—“is it true, as a little 
bird informed me to-day, that your 
3ret Harte hero has rather suddenly 
left town, and gone back to the ‘wild 
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and woolly’ § 


“My Bret Harte hero? You mean 
Sumner? Oh, no. Why, he is here 
in the house with me this very min- 


ute. I guess’—a spice of mockery 
crept into her voice—‘your informant 
must have got mixed up on the de- 
parture of Captain Boothby. I under- 
stand he left quite unexpectedly late 
this afternoon on the Lusitania, and 
that 4 

But Worden, crashing the receiver 
back on its hook, shut off the connec- 
tion. 

“Only that haw-haw English cavalry- 
man!” he muttered, with dropping jaw. 
“Oh, piffle!” 

It was hard to tell whether he or 
Cynthia was most disappointed. 
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F any of my readers 
are in doubt as to the 
popularity of bridge in 
France, I invite them 
to go to Paris, where, 
as I write, in the 
Théatre Réjane, they 
may nightly witness a 

very novel play by Pierre Berton, en- 
titled “Bridge.” The entire structure 
of the piece is built up on our game 
of bridge, and the size of the audiences 
would seem to indicate that the French 
people have been entirely won over to 
bridge from  piquet, bézique, écarté, 
and baccarat. 

The plot is highly sensational and a 
little improbable. An English duke has 
two sons. The elder is a member of 
the House of Commons. He is a staid, 
sedate, and individual with no 
vices, and no charms. He is, of course, 
the heir to the dukedom, and his path 
in life is mapped out for him with a 
precision that is almost as dull as it is 
inevitable. The younger son is an en- 
tirely different breed of fish. He is an 
ofiicer, a roisterer, and a man of pleas- 
ure. Being almost entirely devoid of 
moral principles, he is, needless to say, 
a great favorite with the ladies Paren- 
thetically, we are reminded of Scribe’s 
dictum to the effect that it is well-nigh 
impossible to make a hero, on the stage, 
of a man who is impervious to the 
charms and allurements of the ladies. 

Well, then, our pleasure-loving sec- 
ond son gives his undivided attention 
to the accumulation of debts, an avo- 
cation in which he meets with signal 
success, His father, the aged duke, re- 
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fuses to pay his son’s debts, and the 
wholly delightful and engaging young 
gentleman is thereupon forced to be 
come a professional gambler in order to 
support himself in a style worthy of his 
father’s name and traditions. He be 
comes an expert cheat at bridge, but is, 
alas! detected in a manner quite fla 
grant and delectable, by a beautiful siren 
who loves him with a depth and a pas 
sion that only such rascally hooligans 
are capable of inspiring in the breasts 
of the non-voting sex. Scene! Strong 
words! Up and down the stage! Ex 
cuses, threats, recriminations ! 

Can there be any doubt in my read- 
ers’ minds as to the outcome? Will she 
accuse him before Parjiament, before 


IIleaven, before the servants, before 
supper? No! Ten thousand times, 
no! She will understand the cruel ne- 
cessities that drove him to this little 


trifling folly ; she will pardon him, and, 
what is more to the point, she will 
jump right in and help him in his busi 
ness. Henceforth there shall be, not 
one cheat, but two! Quick curtain. 
The couple are doing a land-office 
business. There is a brisk demand for 
them at all the fashionable bridge tables 
in London, They are rapidly growing 
very rich. There is even talk of a 
motor car, when, lo! they are detected 
by a millionaire with the rather obvi- 
ous cognomen of Smith. Things are 
looking very squally for the lady and 
gentleman with the marked packs when 
Providence, disguised as an automobile, 
kills off the reputable but highly un- 
popular brother, leaving the way clear 
for our delightfully dissipated young 
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hero to reform, pay up, play fair, mar- 
ry, and step into the aged duke’s top 
boots and country residences. 

Here are two comparatively simple 
bridge problems—one of seven cards 
and one of thirieen. They are both 
problems at double dummy; that is to 
say, all the cards are supposed to be 
exposed. The solutions to both prob- 
lems will be found at the end of this 
article. ° 

Problem No. 1—Hearts are trumps. 
South is to lead, and, with North as a 


partner, is to make all seven tricks 
against any possible defense. The 
hands are as follows: South—Queen, 


7, hearts; knave, 9, 3, clubs; ace, 9, 
spades. North—Ace, knave, 4, hearts; 
ace, diamonds; knave, 8, 6, spades. 
West (to the left of South)—King, 8, 
hearts; king, 8, 6, clubs; 9, diamonds; 
king, spades. East—Nine, 6, hearts; 
10, clubs; 4, diamonds; 10, 7, 2, spades. 

Problem No. 2 was composed by 
Ernest Bergholt. 

Z. deals and declares “no trumps.” 
A. leads the 10 of spades. Y. and Z. 
are 18 on the rubber game. How are 
they to play in order to make the odd 
trick and the rubber? All the cards 
are exposed. The hands are as follows: 

Z. (dealer)—Ace, queen, 7, hearts; 
7, 6, 5, 3, clubs; ace, king, diamonds ; 
king, 6, 5, 4, spades. 

Y. (dummy )—Jack, 5, 4, 2, hearts; 
9, 4, clubs; 9, 8, 6, diamonds; jack, 8, 
3, 2, spades. 

A. (leader)—Ten, 8, 6, 3, hearts; 
king, jack, clubs; queen, 3, diamonds ; 
ace, queen, 10, 9, 7, spades. 

B. (third hand)—King, 9, hearts; 
ace, queen, 10, 8, 2, clubs; jack, 10, 7, 
5, 4, 2, diamonds. 

I hope that my readers know more 
about mathematical probabilities at 
bridge than I do. They are good things 
to know, especially in making the 
trump. 

The first man to deal seriously with 
mathematical probabilities at whist was 
the famous French mathematician, De 
Moivre, who supplied all of Hoyle’s 
figures in Hoyle’s celebrated treatise on 
whist. Sir Isaac Newton is reported 
to have said that De Moivre was a far 
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greater mathematician than he was, but 
De Moivre’s figures were all calculated 
at whist and not at bridge. Quite re- 
cently, however, Mr. R. F. Foster, a 
no mean authority on mathematics and 
games of chance, has been working on 
the doctrine of chances at bridge, and 
has arrived at the following very inter- 
esting conclusions : 

When you hold 13 cards it is quite 
obvious that your partner must hold 13 
of the remaining 39 cards, but it ap- 
pears that the 13 cards in your part- 
ner’s hand may be grouped in 8,122,- 
425,444 different ways. 

When you hold one honor your part- 
ner will hold one or more of the four 
remaining honors ten times out of 
twelve. 

He will hold two or more of the four 
missing honors ten times out of twenty- 
five. 

If you hold two honors he will hold 
all of the three missing honors once in 
thirty-one times. He will hold two of 
them ten times out of thirty-five, and 
will hold no honors at all ten times out 
of twenty-five. He will hold one hon- 
or, or more—you still having two hon- 
ors—ten times out of fourteen. 

Here is an important mathematical 
chance to know about. When you have 
length in a suit without a single honor 
in it it is often wisest not to risk the 
make, as the honor score against you 
may more than offset any gain that you 
might make below the line. Let us 
suppose, therefore, that you have dealt 
and found yourself blessed with a long 
heart suit entirely devoid of honors. 
The chances are eight to one that your 
partner will have at least one honor. 

The chances are five to one that your 
partner will not hold simple honors, and 
thirty to one against your partner's 
holding four honors. The chances are 
four hundred and forty-six to one 
against your partner’s holding all five 
honors, when you have none. 

The important thing to remember, 
then, is that if you declare a trump 
without an honor in your hand it can 
be proved that the odds against your 
scoring honors are four to one. If, for 
example, you were to call hearts fifty 
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times without an honor in your hand 
your adversaries would score up 1,040 
points to your paltry 260 above the line, 
an average loss of about 16 points—or 
simple honors—on every deal. 

The same calculations apply to the 
probability that your partner holds 
some high cards in a suit in which you 
are void of honors, when you declare 
“no trumps.” While all these calcula- 
tions apply to the dealer and dummy, 
they are equally true in showing an 
adversary the probabilities of his part- 
ner’s holdings. 

This whole matter of probabilities at 
bridge should, I think, be gone into 
more thoroughly by some astute mathe- 
matician. Speaking for myself alone, 
I have been able to give only a very 
few years of my time to it. As my 
deductions and calculations may be of 
some slight interest to my readers, I 
will quote them here. 

Let me begin by confessing candid- 
ly that all my experiments were made 
upon ladies, and that I refuse absolute- 
ly to quote any names or explain the 
mathematical processes by which I at- 
tained some of my results, except by 
saying that they were chiefly arrived 
at by the calculus of female probabili- 
ties. Let us, then, tabulate ten of our 
more noteworthy questions and an- 
swers: 

(1) Q. How often will a really truly 
lady throw down her cards and burst 
into a flood of tears? A. Once in 
every 118 rubbers. 

(2) Q. How many ladies actually 
cheat at bridge? A. That depends! If 
you mean giving information, by their 
remarks and innuendos, as to the con- 
tents of their hands, 1714 out of every 
1. 

(3) Q. What are the chances that a 
red morocco desk clock and a dozen 
lace handkerchiefs, which have been 
offered as bridge prizes by a lady of 
wealth in a fashionable bridge tourna- 
ment, will lead to some little wrangling 
and vexation of spirit, before the end 
of the tournament? A. A million to 
one. 

(4) Q. Out of every million hands 
how many will escape some sort of 
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criticism by all of any four ladies at a 
bridge table? A. One. 

(5) Q. If two men can play a hand 
and drink two glasses of whisky in five 
minutes, how long will it take four 
women to play a hand and drink one 
cup of tea each? <A. One hour and 
ten minutes! 

(6) Q. If four ladies wear four 
dresses costing in all one thousand dol- 
lars, and carry four gold chain purses, 
each with a ruby clasp, how much ac- 
tual U. S. currency will they together 
carry to a bridge party with which to 
settle their possible obligations? A. 
Two dollars and eight cents; nine dress 
patterns, four powder boxes, four gold 
mirrors, and five sixteenmo books of 
prepared rice paper. 

(7) Q. Is it possible to suppress 
gossip among female bridge players? 
A. Yes; but only by incurring the risk 
of the death penalty. 

(8) QO. How often will a woman 
trump the winning card of a suit when 
she thinks she will be overtrumped? A. 
Once in every 174 times. 

(9) Q. In all quarrels at the bridge 
table between the weaker sex, which 
of the four’ women is usually most to 
blame? <A. The one that protests her 
innocence the loudest. 

(10) Q. What are the chances that 
a lady will admit a revoke without first 
resorting to tears or violence? A. One 
hundred to one, against, bar none. 

And yet, when it is all said and done, 
and when every calumny has _ been 
heaped upon their poor, marcelled, and 
defenseless heads, we still like mightily 
to play with them. How wondrous and 
inscrutable are the mazes and mys- 
teries of sex! 

We do not wish to insinuate that 
ladies cannot play a strict game, but 
it cannot be denied that the average 
blonde and purring bridge player is 
often addicted to a method of play that 
is, to put it gently, peculiar. 

Merely as an example, I have in 
mind a particularly lovely lady who is 
a charming votary of the game. In the 
ordinary walks of duty and pleasure 
no one could be more naive or delight- 
ful, and yet, when she settles herself 
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down for a rubber of bridge, she will 
invariably try to cheat in cutting for a 
partner, as she cannot leave so impor- 
tant a choice to be decided by mere 
chance. In dealing she will begin with 
the greatest precision and regularity, 
but, of a sudden, a long and intricate 
anecdote will occur to her which, with 
much animation and detail, she will 
proceed to relate until a _ misdeal 
makes her—but only for a moment— 
pause and take breath. She can never 
be persuaded that the cards have been 
misdealt until they have been carefully 
counted at least three times. 

At another time she will beg her 
partner to deal for her, and then will 
overwhelm him with  reproachful 
glances should he deal her anything but 
a game hand. If her hand is an indif- 
ferent one she will assume a look of 
weariness and despair, drum upon the 
table with the fingers of one hand, 
while, with the other, she will hold her 
cards carelessly shut up in a pack as 
if to say: “Oh, well, please hurry and 
play! Let's get through with the tor- 
ture as quickly as possible.” 

She has, too, one never-failing pe- 
culiarity at the bridge table. As she is 
always the first to make an egregious 
blunder in a hand, so is she always the 
first to blame her partner for the mel- 
ancholy results of it. This, I think, is 
of all her tricks the most maddening 
and annoying. 

Before I altogether leave the angelic 
sex and their heated bridge discus- 
sions, I must be permitted to point out 
that one of the best bridge players I 
know is a Philadelphia lady who takes 
the game very seriously and who abso- 
lutely refuses to discuss a hand until 
it has been played. She will talk of 
other matters, of course, but on the 
subject of the hands she will utter not 
a syllable. She says, and rightly, too, 
that anything that is said about a hand 
at bridge during the play of it, tends to 
give a great deal of information. She 
will not even, when she lays out her 
dummy, say a single word about it. 
How many men, good and honest play- 
ers, too, will, as they put down their 
dummy on the table, say: “Well, I can 
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stop the hearts,” or, “That ace of dia- 
monds ought to help,” or, “Can’t you 
see the odd in that?” or, “How do you 
like that run of six little spades?” All 
such remarks as these tend to help the 
dealer, however little, in the play of the 
hand. We should all of us strive ear- 
nestly to avoid any talk about the 
hands, as it is practically impossible to 
do so without conveying information to 
our partners and adversaries. 

As for reproofs, arguments, and lec- 
tures, I have long ago given them up as 
a sheer waste of words. The bad play 
is bearable, but the lecture is too much. 
A player commits a blunder from igno- 
rance, not from malice. It is—ten to 
one—useless to point the blunder out to 
him. It only makes him fretful, nerv- 
ous, uncomfortable, and solemn. Most 
players, when they go wrong, see their 
mistake, and sincerely regret it. The 
mere mistake is mortifying enough; a 
gentleman should not harp on this one 
string simply for the ghoulish delight of 
seeing the poor worm turn and squirm 
and suffer and finally answer back. 

In this connection, I am reminded of 
a very neat remark made by a some- 
what cynical bachelor of my acquaint- 
ance when he was asked to make up a 
rubber with three ladies who, with a 
fourth, who had just quitted the room, 
had been harassing, harrowing, and 
haranguing each other until there 
seemed nothing left for them to do but 
to resort to violence. The three- ladies 
were all insistent that the bachelor 
should cut into the rubber. He finally 
yielded, almost gracefully; but, before 
joining in the fray, he leaned over the 
table and said with some little inten- 
sity: 

“Ladies, before I so much as touch 
the pack, I must here solemnly protest 
against any inference being drawn by 
my partner from any card, however im- 
probable, that I may chance to play.” 

He says that, solely because he had 
delivered himself of this utterance, he 
began to deal the cards with a feeling 
of something like security and shelter 
from the storm that he knew, alas, too 
well, was shortly to burst over his 
miserable head. 
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The solution of Problem No, 1 
(seven cards), quoted in the body of 
the foregoing article, is printed below. 
The italicised card wins the trick. 

Trick 1.—Jack clubs, king, 4 hearts, 
10 clubs. If West plays a low club 
North has but to discard the six of 
spades and six more tricks are assured 
to North and South—three hearts, one 
diamond, and two spades. 

Trick 2.—Ace diamonds, 4 diamonds, 
queen hearts, 9 diamonds. 

South here ought to trump his part- 
ner’s winning trick with his highest 
trump—the queen. If he trumps with 
the seven and then leads the “queen, 
West will, naturally, refuse to cover 
with the king and the trumps cannot be 
drawn. 

Trick 3.—Seven hearts, 8, jack, 6. 

Trick 4.—Ace hearts, 9 hearts, 3 
clubs, king hearts. 

Trick 5.—Six spades, 2, ace, king. 

Trick 6.—Nine clubs, 6 clubs, 8 
spades, 7 spades. 

Trick 7.—Nine spades, 8 clubs, jack 
spades, 10 spades. 

It will be seen that North and South 
take all seven tricks. 


The solution of Problem No. 2 (thir- 
teen cards), quoted in the body of the 
foregoing article, is printed below. The 
italicised card wins the trick. 

Trick 1.—Ten spades, jack spades, 2 
diamonds, 4 spades. Dummy wins the 
first trick, and immediately takes his 
only opportunity to lead a_ heart 


through B.’s king of hearts. 
Trick 2.—Two hearts, 9, queen, 3. 


If Z. now continues with his ace of 
hearts, he and Y. must surely lose the 
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rubber, as, in that case, A. would be 
able to establish his 10 hearts, having 
the ace of spades as a certain reéntry. 
Curiously enough, Z.’s only hope is to 
play a club—the opponent’s long and 
strong suit—and, furthermore, he must 
lead it a second time, if A. and B. 
should fail to do so for him. 

Trick 3.—Three clubs, jack, 4, 2. 

Here, if A. plays his ace of spades 
or a low spade, Y.-Z. can easily score 
game. 

Trick 4.—Queen 
king. 

Trick 5.—Five clubs, king, 9, ace. 

Trick 6.—Queen clubs, 6 clubs, 3 dia- 
monds, 8 diamonds. 

Trick 7.—Ten clubs, 
spades, 9 diamonds. 

Trick 8.—Eight clubs, 5 spades, 9 
spades, 2 spades. 

After this trick, if B. leads a dia- 
mond, A. must either unguard his 
hearts or throw away his queen of 
spades—either of which plays would be 
excessively dangerous. A. wisely de- 
cides, therefore, to lead his king of 
hearts, on which everybody can follow 
suit. 

Trick 9.—King hearts, ace, 6, 4. 

Trick 10.—Z. now sees the pith of 
the situation and leads his ace of dia- 
monds, which puts A. in a very awk- 
ward situation. If he discards a heart, 
Y. will discard a spade and win the 
game with the 5 of hearts. If A., how- 
ever, discards the queen of spades, Y. 
discards ’the five of hearts; then Z. 
leads a spade, and Y.-Z. win the last 
two tricks with the best heart and the 
best spade. In any case, Y. and Z. 
must score the odd trick and the rub- 
ber. 


diamonds, 6, 4, 


a 


7 clubs, 7 

















E’S a curious little fel- 

ler, thataway. Maybe 
he’s five, maybe he’s 
ten, I dunno. The 
trouble is there ain’t 
nothin’ to guess by 
when a kid sits in 
one of these here 
wheel chairs all the time ; and ain’t nev- 
er growed up, nor growed together 
right, nor nothin’. When he’s a-laugh- 
in’, and a-carryin’ on high, the best he 
can, why, you figgers maybe he’s five. 
But when he ketches himself up quick 
and shuts his eyes up tight, and sinks 
back on that piller, and his face gets 
gray thataway, why, then you figgers 
maybe he’s a heap older, and you sort 
of wishes you wasn’t so doggoned big 
and healthy yourself, account it don’t 
look right. 

But he’s a daisy, all right, if he is 
curious, and we has some big times to- 
gether, you bet. We does for a fact. 
I reckon if you sees me and Jim Slater 
a-wrastlin’ together in front of that 
chair of his, after-he’s wheeled out in 
the sun sometimes, or Jim down on his 
hands and knees a-tryin’ to buck Lem 
Rogers off his back who’s a-ridin’ him 
like he’s a horse; or maybe all three of 
us pertendin’ we’re Indians, and a- 
fightin’ each other turble, with that lit- 
tle feller a-laughin’ and a-clappin’ his 
hands fit to kill, you thinks we’re 
crazy. But we ain’t; we’re havin’ just 
as much fun’s he is. And he calls 
Jim, Jim; and Lem, Lem; and me Pin- 
to, account we learned him to; and we 
calls him Ed, always, same’s he’s a 





reg'lar feller; and we just likes him 
fine. 

“Hello, Ed! You old rascal! How’re 
you to-day?” Jim’d sing out to him’s 
we went on over sometimes. And then 
he’d pipe up, shrill as a whistle: “Hel- 
lo, Jim! Doggone you! I'm feelin’ 
fine; how’re you?” And then we'd all 
come a-surgin’ up, boist’rous, and shake 
hands. all round, and call each other 
names, and carry on high, and let on 
like we’re all grown folks together, et 
cetera, et cetera; till on the days when 
he can’t come out none, us fellers gets 
so we just feels like there ain’t no place 
to go, nor nothin’ to do, nor nothin’. 

And you’d never know he’s ever fig- 
gered it out he ain’t like other kids, 
till that day Sidney Gates comes 
a-draggin’ a mushrat he’s trapped up 
past where we be, so’s we notices it 
some and compliments him a lot about 
it. 

And we never figgers ’t Eddie thinks 
anything of it, until Sidney goes off 
a-draggin’ that mushrat after him, so 
doggoned proud he’s most a-bustin’, and 
then we notices how Eddie’s all shrunk 
down into his piller, and is a-swallerin’ 
hard, and just can’t say nothin’, And 
Jim, he can’t say nothin’; and Lem, he 
can’t, and I can’t; until I’m dogged 
if I knows what would of happened if 
his maw don’t come over after him 
just then, and wheels him back to the 
house. 


3ut the next mornin’ after he’s 
wheeled out and we goes over, he’s 


just a-feelin’ finer’n usual. His cheeks 
has got a bright red spot onto ’em, and 
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his eyes is, awful bright, and he’s that 
excited he hardly controls himself until 
we all gets quieted down some. And 
then, after a minute, he says, says he, 
excited-like What you reckon that 
little rooster says? 

“Jim,” says he, sort of hurried, “I 
killed a bear once!” Yes, sir, the dog- 
goned little feller! “I killed a bear 
once,” says he. And then it seems like 
he’s a-holdin’ his breath like, till he 
sees how we takes it. And us fellers, 
we looks at each other a minute, and 
then Jim busts out, like he’s awful 
proud. 

“Doggone it, Ed!” says he. “I just 
knowed you’d do somethin’ like that 
some day! And I'll bet ’twas a daisy, 
too!” he says, and he shakes Eddie’s 
hand cordial. 

“It was,” says Eddie. And he’s that 
worked up he’s a-tremblin’ all over. 
“It’s the biggest bear ’t ever was, I 
reckon !” 

“Now what does you think of that?” 
says Jim, turnin’ to me and Lem like 
we all believes every word of it. “Ain’t 
that fine?” And then we starts talkin’ 
about somethin’ else, hurried, and with 
that Eddie lays back in his chair and 
looks at us, hurtlike. 

“Don’t you believe me, Jim?” he 
says, after a minute, and his voice is 
a-shakin’. 

“Sure I does,” declares Jim, stout. 
“We all does, don’t we, fellers?” And 
Jim looks at me’n Lem steady, like we 
better hurry up and say yes, which we 





does. 

“Then why don’t you ask me some- 
thin’ about it, same as you done Sidney 
about that mushrat?” he asks, plain- 
tive. 

“Why, doggone it, Ed,” says Jim, “I 
hardly thinks there’s anything to ask 
about. When you says you does a 
thing, why, we knows you done it, and 
that’s all there is to it. But now you 
mentions it,” says he, “I was a-wonder- 
in’ where you kills it.” 

“In the head,” says Eddie promptly, 
like he hardly waits to tell it. “With a 
run.” 

“Well, I'll declare!” says Jim, en- 
thusiastic. “If you ain’t the beatenest 
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feller! Ill bet that Sidney Gates 
wishes he could kill one, all right. 
Bears is the stuff! Them little, no- 
account mushrats makes me tired.” 

And then, by golly, what you reckon? 
There’s Sidney a-standin’ there a-hear- 
in’ every word. 

“T don’t believe it,” says he, a-lookin’ 
at Eddie like he likes to eat him up. 

“Dort believe what?” demands Jim, 
ugly-like, account Eddie goes white as 
the dickens. 

“T don’t believe he ever kills no bear; 
that’s what,” says Sidney, stout, 
a-pointin’ at Eddie with his finger. 

“Oh, you don’t!” says Jim, mighty 
quick. ‘And may I ask, Mr. Sidney 
Gates, why you don’t believe this here 
friend of mine never kills no bear?” 
And he’s sure lookin’ at Sidney savage. 

But Sidney ain’t easy scared, and he 
stands his ground, brave. “ Cause I 
don’t; that’s why,” says he. “Whoever 
hears of any one sittin’ in a chair like 
that a-killin’ a bear?’ And his tone 
is nasty, awful. 

Well, say, for a minute old Jim 
stands there bein’ what you calls non- 
plused, I reckon. And then he looks 
at Eddie, and Eddie looks back at Jim, 
hunted-like, and with that, Jim, he 
throws himself into the breach, manful. 

“Mr. Gates,” he says, lofty-like, 
a-turnin’ to Sidney, “maybe you never 
hears of shootin’ with a ‘rest’ ?” 

And at that Sidney looks at Jim a 
minute, half dubious, like he don’t un- 
derstand, and then he says as how he 
does, but it means shootin’ with your 
gun a-restin’ on a stick, or over a fence, 
or against a tree, or somethin’, 

“And that’s just where you exposes 
your ignorance,” sniffs Jim. “In the 
true sense of the word, shootin’ with a 
rest means shootin’ from a chair. It’s 
the way they does it in Europe, con- 
stant. For instance, a duke comes home 
some evenin’, all wore out with bein’ a 
duke all day, and his wife says to him, 
she says: ‘Duke,’ says she, ‘there ain’t 
a bit of meat in the house fit to eat. 
Suppose you hops out and gets me a 
bear steak while I’m a-knockin’ some 
biscuits together; there’s a good duke.’ 
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“And, does this here duke say he’s 
too doggoned tired to go chasin’ round 


after bears? Not much he don’t! He 
knows a trick worth two of that. 
‘Right you are, Mary,’ says he. ‘I’m 


that tired, if you asks me to walk clear 
back to the butcher’s I couldn’t of made 
it; but bears is easy; I shoots ’em while 
I rests. Call in a couple the men.’ And, 
with that, he lays his cigarette on the 
hearth, pulls his boots back on, puts on 
his coat again, and sits there hummin’ 
a tune while his wife’s a-rummagin’ 
round the kitchen after his gun. And 
in a minute in comes the men, picks 
him up in his chair—account not bein’ 
ignorant thataway they sees how things 
is to once—packs him off toward the 
first handy bear they knows of, and 
him a-sittin’ back in that chair like it’s 
Sunday afternoon. 

“*Set me down here,’ says he, when 
they hears the bear a-comin’, and they 
puts him down prompt. And, with 
that, he lays his cigarette on the edge 
of the chair, squints his eye along the 
gun, casual, and bang! goes the gun, 
kerflop! goes the bear, and they’re back 
with that there bear steak just as the 
biscuits is beginnin’ to brown. They 
is, for a fact. And that’s how they 
gets the name of shootin’ with a rest.” 

Well, sir, when Jim’s through, Ed- 
die’s eyes is just a-poppin’, and he’s 
leanin’ forward with his mouth open, 
a-drawin’ in his breath, like some one’s 
grabbin’ for it. 

“Jim,” says he, in a minute, “is that 
sure-enough so?” 

“Ed,” says Jim, grave, a-layin’ his 
hand on his stomach, “it’s as sure as I 
feels the heart a-beatin’ under my hand 
this minute.” 

And, with that, Eddie sinks back in 
his chair, a-lookin’ at Jim like he’s just 
the grandest feller ’t ever lives. But 
that doggoned Sidney’s a-standin’ there 
blowin’ through his nose like it’s a 
whistle. 


“Pooh!” he sniffs. “Pooh! Tell 


that to the emigrants, Jim Slater. I 
don’t believe a word of it; and I don’t 
believe nothin’, 
maw.” 

And off he puts, a-swaggerin’ along 


I’m a-goin’ to ask his 
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like he shows Jim, pretty darned soon. 
But Jim ketches him in two jumps. 

“Now, you look here, Mr.. Sidney 
Gates,” says he, “suppose you waits till 
I’m through talkin’, and then see whose 
maw you asks. What I’m a-goin’ to 
say, when you starts off so abrupt, is 
this: There bein’ some tiresome folks 
in this here world who won't believe 
you, even if you tells the truth—which 
ain’t likely—what I now proposes is 
this. If, to-morrow mornin’ at ten 
a. m., prompt, my friend here, Mr. Ed 
Brooks, Esquire, who once found, snuck 
up on, shot, hit, and killed a bear—said 
bear bein’ now dead—shall at said ten 
a. m., to-morrow mornin’, shoot, kill, 
and otherwise maltreat another bear, 
name unknown, from the rest he’s now 
a-sittin’ in; will you, Sidney Gates, be- 
in’ now present—and far from bein’ in 
your right mind by the looks of your 
face—believe he kills the aforesaid 
bear, the party of the first part, sign 
here ?” 

“Huh!” snorts Sidney. “You means 
if he kills a bear right here where 
we're a-standin’?” 

“On this identical spot,” says Jim, 
grave. “To-morrow mornin’ at ten 
o’clock, a. m.” 

“Honor bright?” asks Sidney, and 
his eyes is gettin’ pretty big. 

“Honor bright,” repeats Jim, solemn. 

“Huh!” says Sidney. “I'd like to see 
him, all right. I'll bet he can’t do it.” 

“Very well, then,” says Jim, crafty, 
“we won't do it. You can go ask his 
maw now, and there won't be no bear 
killed here to-morrow, nor nothin’.” 
And he turns his back on Sidney, 
abrupt. 

Well, sir, at that, Sidney hesitates a 
minute, and begins diggin’ his toe in 
the dirt. “A live bear? And a sure- 
enough gun?” he asks, after a minute, 
like he lets himself down easy. 

“A live bear, and a sure-enough gun, 
shot by Mr. Brooks at ten a. m.,” says 
Jim, without turnin’ his head. 

“And does I get the skin?” asks Sid- 
ney, cunnin’, 

“And you gets the skin,” says Jim. 

“Hooray!” hollers Sidney. “By gol- 
ly, I'll do it!” 
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And off he capers, like he sees that 
bearskin a-hangin’ on the shed a’ready. 
And then Jim looks at Eddie out the 
tails of his eyes, apprehensive-like, and 
Eddie ketches the look, and sinks back 
in his chair again, awedlike. 

“Jim,” he whispers, “I can’t do it.” 

“Sure you can, Ed,” says Jim, bus- 
tlin’ round ostentatious. But I sees his 
braggy ways is all put on. “We shows 
that Sidney Gates how he asks your 
maw things about you. Why, doggone 
it all, Ed,” he says, “I ain’t surprised a 
mite if you gets two bears.” And then 
he runs on some more, braggy-like, a- 
doin’ his best to work up some enthusi- 
asm, 

“Ed, old sport,” says he, a-scrooch- 
in’ down by his chair and takin’ a-hold 
of his hand, firm, “you’re just man 
enough to do anything I promises you 
does. I knows it, account I knows you 
so well, and you knows I knows what 
I’m a-talkin’ about, account you knows 
me. And that bein’ the case, why, dog- 
gone it all, Ed, you and me together, 
we don’t let no Sidney Gates get the 
best of us, now does we? Why, hea- 
vens above!” laughs Jim, hearty. “I 
sees that Sidney lookin’ foolish after 
it’s over, right now.” 

“It reminds me of Phil Garrett’s boy 
down near Smithfield last fall,’’ goes on 
Jim, when Eddie don’t chirk up much; 
“this boy Ned bein’ four years old at 
the time. ‘Phil,’ says Mrs. Garrett to 
him, one mornin’ when they’re a-eatin’ 
breakfast, ‘Ned’s that little I bets you 
a chicken leg against a rasher of bacon 
he don’t kill nothin’ before he’s twenty- 
one.’ ‘I goes you, if I loses,’ says Phil, 
instant. ‘Ned,’ he says, a-turnin’ to 
that little feller sittin’ there in his high 
chair, ‘you sees what I risks for your 
sake,’ says Phil, a-shovin’ the rasher 
toward the middle of the table. ‘Does 
you win it back for me, or does*you 
not, that’s the question?’ And, at that, 
that little Ned boy, he looks at his paw 
a minute, and sees how he’s got faith 
in him, and he draws himself up proud, 
and he says, says he: ‘Sure!’ And 


then what you reckon? Well, sir, them 
words is hardly out of Ned’s mouth 
afore he 


starts chokin’ on a chicken 
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bone he’s eatin’. And, by golly, Phil, 
he just leans over, easy-like, gives Ned 
a lick on the back, and—cough! goes 
Ned; swish! comes the bone, straight 
across the room, through a open win- 
der, and—bing! it hits Mrs. Garrett’s 
dog Rollo, who’s a-chasin’ a cat past 
the house at the time, plumb in the eye, 
and lays him out stiff. He does, for a 
fact. And there you are,” says Jim. 
“In one motion that little feller wins 
the bet for his paw, and shows his maw 
how it never pays to go to work a-pick- 
in’ on kids, and he never movin’ out of 
that chair to do it. The point in Rol- 
lo’s downfall bein’,” goes on Jim, “ ’t 
Ned’s that little he never looks for any- 
thing like that from him, and so is 
downed easy, same as bears.” 

“Tlow old does you say this Ned boy 
is?” puts in Lem, when Eddie don't 
say nothin’, but lies there lookin’ dazed- 
like. 

“T says four,” says Jim, “but now I 
thinks of it he ain’t really sure-enough 
four till the fifteenth of the follerin’ 
June, which is six weeks off.” 

“Ugh!” says Lem. “Jim,” says he, 
thoughtful, “I tells you what I does, 
then. And not meanin’ no disparage- 
ments to Ed, here, account I knows_he 
gets one bear, of course; why, I bets 
you my new bridle against your silver 
spurs he don’t kill two. It bein’ under- 
stood, of course, that nobody helps him 
out doin’ it but you.” 

“Done,” says Jim, to once; and he’n 
Lem shakes hands on it, cordial. 

And then Jim turns and asks Eddie 
how about it. Well, Eddie he’s a-sit- 
tin’ there lookin’ like he can’t make up 
his mind at nothin’ much, until Lem 
begins talkin’ about that bet again, and 
then when Jim asks him he sort of 
wrastles with that troubled look a min- 
ute, and then he says, says he, like 
he’s tryin’ to be awful brave: 

“Jim,” says he, “if you keeps a-hold 
of my hand, tight, all the time, and 
never lets go once while I’m a-doin’ it, 
and don’t let him bite me, not once, 
T’'ll shoot ” says he, “I’ll shoot——” 
he says, “I’ll shoot that bear if I busts 
my doggone head off!” And all of a 
sudden he looks so savage it makes you 
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feel ashamed of yourself for eggin’ him 
on thataway. 

And then, after Eddie’s maw takes 
him over to the house, and we’re to 
work a-greasin’ up some harness, Lem 
looks at Jim kind of queer, and he asks 
him how in the world he pulls off that 
bear killin’ in the mornin’, 

“Dogged if I knows,” says Jim, 
thoughtful. “I’m that busy fixin’ things 
up so Sidney don’t ask Eddie’s maw 
about that bear, I’m clean carried away 
for the nonce. Poor old Ed,” he says, 
earnest; “it’s funny how kids is, that- 
away, ain’t it? And Ed, special, he just 
can’t stand it thinkin’ maybe us fellers 
figgers, account he never grows togeth- 
er right,:he can’t do the things ’t any 
other kids can. And dogged if we 
don’t fix things up for him, too. You 
just let me figger a while,” says he, 
“and we makes that there Sidney open 
his eyes some.” 

“And don’t you know, we ain’t been 
sittin’ there more’n ten minutes, before 
Jim begins to smile, pleased-like. And 
then he gets up, sudden, takes down the 
old musket that Charlie Martin used to 
shoot ducks with, over on the slough, 
and goes to work cleanin’ it up. 

“Shucks!” says Lem. “You can’t do 
no shootin’ with that old thing.” 

“There ain’t a-goin’ to be no shoot- 
in’,” says Jim, mighty mysterious. 
“When that little rooster pulls this here 
trigger, which I files down so she goes 
off with a feather pull, there ain’t noth- 
in’ goin’ off but the cap, account there 
ain’t a-goin’ to be no load into the bar- 
rel. You reckon the firin’ of a cap 
starts that old gun-shy Nig forward 
when he hears it?” he asks. 

“It starts him forward all prompt 
enough,” says Lem, wonderin’. “But 
what’s that got to do with bear shoot- 
in’ ?” 

“There’s a heap more to bear shoot- 
in’n merely shootin’ bears,” he says, 
mysterious again; “as you sees for 
yourself in the mornin’. And, speakin’ 
of Nig,” he goes on, to Lem, “you does 
me a favor to-morrow mornin’ by 
coaxin’ old Nig out behind the high- 
board fence at nine-fifty a. m. Havin’ 
done so, you gives Mr. Nig a big bone 
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’t you hooks outen the cock house, 
previous; and, thereupon, when Nig 
ain’t a-lookin’, you attaches that there 
piece of string you’re a-speakin’ of to 
old Nig’s tail, surreptitious, and throws 
the other end under the fence where 
it'll be found handy by me, later. Does 
you savvy ?” 

“I savvies that much, fast enough,” 
says Lem, dubious. “But in the inter- 
est of dogs generally, and Nig special, 
I asks you, Jim Slater, what disposition 
you makes of that there string I throws 
under the fence thataway ?” 

But Jim won't tell nothin’ more. 
“You fixes the string, and I does the 
rest,” he says, impressive. “And you 
fellers rests assured that any seemin’ 
injustice ’ts meted out to Nig at the 
time, is atoned for handsome, later on, 
by me feedin’ him meat and things, 
constant, for a week after.” And, with 
that, he goes to work on that old mus- 
ket again, which he tinkers on till bed- 
time. “You opens your eyes in the 
mornin’,” he says, while we’re unshuck- 
in’ for bed. And we surely does. 

Well, in the mornin’, Eddie’s maw, 
she wheels him out about half-past 
nine. And Sidney, he comes over, and 
is a-swaggerin’ round, impident-like, 
like he’s the whole show. And Eddie, 
he’s that figity he hardly stays in his 
chair, and his eyes is a-shinin’ like two 
stars, which he don’t take offen the 
bunk house, not for a minute, account 
he’s watchin’ for Jim to come on over. 

But we waits and we waits, and still 
Jim don’t come over. And that Sid- 
ney, he begins to sniff, and makes faces 
at Eddie when he thinks I ain’t lookin’ ; 
and I’m gettin’ that worked up I hardly 
controls myself, and still no Jim. Then, 
directly, Lem comes a-strollin’ out of 
the cook house, a-luggin’ a bone big as 
your arm, with Nig a-jumpin’ round 
him and carryin’ on high, like Lem’s 
the best friend he ever has, which he 
ain’t. And Sidney, he’s a-watchin’ Lem, 
sharp, like he more’n half suspects 
somethin’s up. And Eddie looks at me 
for a minute, questionin’, and then he 
turns toward the bunk house again, and 
the first I knows he gives a squeaky 
little gasp, and here comes Jim. 
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He’s a-walkin’ along jaunty as you 
pleases, with that old musket under one 
arm, and under the other is Say, 
what you reckon that Jim Slater is 
a-packin’ under that other arm? Well, 
sir, I'm doggoned if it ain’t a tin can! 
It is, for a fact. A old tomater can. 
And, as he comes up to where we be, 
he stoops down, and whispers some- 
thin’ to Eddie, a-squeezin’ his hand 
hard at the same time, and then he 
turns to that there Sidney. 

“I’m sure glad to see us all here so 
prompt this lovely mornin’,” he says, 
smilin’ toward Sidney, ingratiatin’. 
“Account if we’re here prompt, we be- 
gins prompt, and is therefore prompt 
with answers. Now, Sidney,” he says, 
a-holdin’ that old tin can toward him 
thataway, “tell me how this here ob- 
jeck reminds you most of bears?” 





“None whatever,” says Sidney, 
prompt. e ; 
“What!” says Jim, hurtlike. “You 


means to say you don’t think of bears 
nohow when you glances at this here 
can?” 

“Not much I don’t,” says Sidney, 
stiffenin’. 

“Well, I'll declare!” says Jim, like 
he hardly believes his ears. “Will you 
kindly tell me what it does remind you 
of, just at first, then?” says he. 

“Tt reminds me of tin cans, Jim Sla- 
ter,” says Sidney, short; “first, last, and 
all the time.” 

“Good enough,” says Jim, compla- 
cent; “and I’m much obliged. Now, 
suppose you looks at it again, sharp, 
and tells me what it reminds you of 
some more?” And he turns the label 
toward Sidney so he sees it. 

“Tomaters,” says Sidney, short. 

“Sure,” says Jim, quiet, “and toma- 
ters always reminds you of—what?” 
And he’s beamin’ away at Sidney most 
engagin’, 

“Tomaters reminds me of somethin’ 
to eat, Jim Slater,” says Sidney; “that’s 
what they reminds me of.” 

“Correct,” says Jim, “to the smallest 
detail. And I compliments you highly. 
Now, suppose we carries that idea for- 
ward a little, and what does we find? 
Why, we finds that somethin’ to eat re- 
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minds us of somethin’ else to eat, of 
course; and somethin’ else to eat is al- 
ways—what? Why, it’s steak, to be 
sure. And, speakin’ of steak, we thinks 
of bear steak to once, and then we 
thinks of bears. And the minute we 
thinks of bears we’re reminded to once 
that this is the closed season for bears 
in Idaho, and how we can’t shoot ’em 
at this time, less’n we goes to jail for 
it. And jails bein’ awful, we’re dis- 
gusted to once, and starts thinkin’ back 
the way we come, feverish, account 
we're all worked up by now and just 
naturally has to kill somethin’ to once, 
or bust. And, very naturally, we thinks 
of the very next thing to bears which 
ain’t protected by no tiresome law, and 
the answer is obvious, instant, account 
we've proved it. What is it?” he asks 
Sidney, a-holdin’ out the can again. 

“It’s cans, I reckon,” says Sidney, 
sort of dazed; “tomater cans, with to- 
maters in ’em, to eat.” 

“Right you are,” says Jim. “But the 
minute you thinks of cans with the to- 
maters in ’em, you’re reminded of Tim 
Gaskins over to Lava last fall, who has 
his thumb blowed off by the premature 
bustin’ of a can of tomaters he’s open- 
in’ at the time—said thumb bein’ 
blowed clean through the brim of Tim’s 
hat and damaged to that extent it can’t 
never be sewed back on. And at once 
you shrinks from goin’ through life 
half buttoned up account your thumb 
bein’ blowed off by a can of tomaters 
thataway, you ain’t got it no more. 
‘Excuse me,’ you says, ‘I hopes I ain’t 
no such fool as to go to work a-shootin’ 
up no such dangerous things as full to- 
mater cans, when, by dumpin’ ’em out, 
easy-like, I gets along with no more 
trouble to them there thumbs of mine 
’n gettin’ *em smeared up some, which 
I licks off prompt and no harm to no- 
body. And, with that, you sees, you 
has your can, empty and safe as a 
trivit, same as I has here. 

“And there you are,” says Jim, af- 
fectionate, a-holdin’ out the can to Sid- 
ney. “I compliments you highly on 
provin’ that this here can does remind 
you of bears, after all; and when you 
says it’s the first thing you chooses to 
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shoot after bein’ denied bears by the 
laws of this here State, why, I’m free 
to say I stands ‘amazed, account I hard- 
ly realizes you’ re that big yet, mental. 
So,” says Jim, “everything else bein’ 
arranged, I now takes this here can, 
and, steppin’ off sixty paces—figgerin’ 
sixty is the proper distance to kill a 
bear at settin’, or ten on the jump—I 
places said can on the ground all safe, 
and the hunt begins.” 

But at that Sidney begins to squirm. 
“I ain’t a-goin’ to do it, Jim Slater,” 
says he. “You says yesterday it’s to be 
a bear, and I could have the skin.” 

“Very well, then,” says Jim, prompt. 
“We waits till next December, and kills 
a bear. And there won’t be no shoot- 
in’ to-day; and ws fellers goes back to 
work, and you plays by yourself.” 

And, with that, he picks up the old 
musket, and makes like he’s goin’ back 
to the bunk house. But Sidney’s all 
eager again to once. 

“Aw, come on back, Jim,” he says; 

“I was only foolin’,” 

“And if my man, Ed, here, knocks it 
galley-west, you takes back what you 
says yesterday about him not killin’ no 
bear? And don’t ask his maw, nor 
nothin’?” says Jim, severe. 

“If you lets me shoot the gun some 
time,” says Sidney, crafty. 

“Very good,” says Jim without a 
word, and he starts steppin’ off the 
distance. “Sixty,” he says, final, and 
begins lookin’ round the ground care- 
ful. “I makes it five more for good 
measure,” he hollers back, in a minute; 
and, with that, he takes five more steps, 
and, stoopin’ down, I sees he’s a-tyin’ 
that string to the can. “Now,” he says, 
when he’s back again, “there's a good 
sixty-five yards, which is just right for 
bears on the set. Or, if you likes,” he 
says to Sidney, “we makes it ten yards 
and hits | ‘it on the jump. Providin’, 
however,” he goes on hurried, “we calls 
it the same as two bears on the set, 
and you gives Ed, here, a half interest 
in your mushrat skin if he wins.” 

3ut Sidney’s beginnin’ to weaken on 
bein’ sure Eddie don’t hit it, and he 
ain’t takin’ any chances. 


“Aw, hurry up, and let’s see him hit 
her where she is,” says he. “Maybe 
he can, for all I knows.” 

“Very good,” says Jim. “And now 
this here gun bein’ all ready, we rests 
it on the chair, so; Ed puts his hand on 
the trigger here, so.” And then Jim 
stops sudden, account Eddie goes pretty 
white. “I forgets to say,’ ’ Jim goes on, 
after whisperin’ to Eddie, “that we de- 
cides so long as it’s a can, why, my 
man here shoots with his eyes shut, so 
it’s more fairlike. Now,” says Jim, 

“when I gives the word, Ed shuts his 
eyes up tight, pulls this here trigger ’t 
I'm a-holdin’ his hand on, so; and that 
there can goes clean under the fence 
and out of sight, kerflip.” 

But Jim never gets to say the ‘word, 
and I'll tell you why. It’s rabbits! And 
a doggoned, little old cottontail at 
that! It does seem funny ’t when a 
feller’s done what Jim done to get 
things all straightened out thataway, so 
it looks like you can’t lose, somethin’ 
always has to turn up to spoil it 7. 
now don’t it? And rabbits, special ; 
does seem like if that ornery little ae 
bit has any heart into him at all, he 
feeds the other side the corral for just 
ten minutes, anyway. But he don’t. 
Doggone him, he don’t! He goes to 
work a-stickin’ that rubbery nose of 
his’n into other folkses business just 
before Ed’s ready to shoot, and it’s 
awful. 

“Hey! Look at the can!” hollers 
Sidney, all of a sudden. 

And gentlemen, hush! That can’s 
goin’ toward the fence like it’s got 
legs! Kerflip! she’s under, and is gone 
in the twinklin’ of a eye. Bangety 
bang! we hears her a-goin’ across the 
field, with every bang like it’s pullin’ 
your heart out by the roots, account 
there’s never a shot been fired. And 
Lem looks at me, and I looks at Lem, 
and then we looks at Jim; and Jim, he 
gets awful red in the face, and is mor- 
tified to death, with Sidney a-lookin’ at 
him thataway, like he’s just the biggest 
liar *t ever was. It sure makes you 
feel foolish when you gets ketched 
them times, don’t it? 

Why, doggone it all, even Eddie’s 
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a-lookin’ at Jim sideways, like he half 
makes up his mind he ain’t reliable. 
He does, for a fact. And there us fel- 
lers stands like a lot of gumps, account, 
of course, we savvies long ago what 
Jim’s game is, and how Nig’s gone to 
work and pulled that string before ever 
he gets a chance to get scared; and 
things is all just turble. 

But you let me tell you somethin’. 
Does you ever hear that yarn about 
things comin’ your way if you waits? 
And does you ever figger it’s cans? 
Well, by golly, ’tis! Rattlety, bang, 
bang! We hears that can a-gettin’ 
nearer, but, of course, we can’t see 
nothin’, account of that high board 
fence. Bangety bang! She comes; 
and then round the corner the corral 
slips that doggone little rabbit, like his 
belly’s greased, and ten feet or such a 
matter behind him comes Nig, tearin’ 
along after that cottontail like he’s 
bologny sausage and the last link ’t’s 
ever goin’ to be. 

And where you reckon that can is? 
Bangin’ along behind Nig, like it’s hav- 
in’ the time of its life, with old Nig 
payin’ no more attention to it than if 
it’s a rudder he steers by. And, gen- 
tlemen, hush! That procession flashes 
past us before we ever so much as gets 
our mouths shut, and is gone. Back 
round the high board fence, behind the 
corral we hears ’em work, and flash! 
here they comes again, the rabbit lead- 
in’ by six feet now, and the can ain’t 
gained a inch. 

Just why rabbits always runs in cir- 
cles I never does know, less’n it’s like 
Jim says, and they’re the first thing 
made after reason’s run out, and be- 
fore instinct’s invented, and so they 
makes ’em with the legs on one side 
shorter’n the others, so they circles 
thataway and always gets home safe. 
Anyway, they’re a-comin’ past for the 
third time, with Nig’s nose at the rab- 
bit’s tail, and the can just a-holdin’ its 
own, and us old codgers a-hopin’ hard 
they don’t never stop runnin’ till after 
dark, 

Now, I ain’t a-sayin’ that Jim has 
private arrangements with that 


any 
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there rabbit, you understand. I’m in- 
clined, myself, to figger it’s a accident. 
But here’s the facts. 

They’re square in front ef us at the 
time, you remembers, with that rabbit 
a-goin’ like he’s hours behind his 
schedule, when, all of a sudden, he 
squats. Heavens, how he squats! And 
Nig crumples over him, heels over 
head; Eddie gives one squeak, and in 
fallin’ backward pulls off the trigger; 
bang! goes the cap; away flies the can 
like it’s been shot off. the string sure 
enough, and little Mr. Rabbit picks 
himself, and streaks on alone, with Nig 
that beat he just don’t know nothin’, 

And then what you reckon that Jim 
Slater does? “One! Two! Three!” 
he counts, atid goes to work a-pacin’ 
off the distance to that there can. ‘‘Fif- 
teen!’’ he finishes up; and then he walks 
back, deliberate, and shakes Eddie’s 
hand, warm. 

“My compliments to the best shot in 
Idaho!” he says, sincere. “It’s prob- 
ably the most difficult wing shot on 
record. You wins this here match by 
five yards, ten bein’ the legal distance 
for killin’ bears on the jump, and I 
congratulates you hearty, besides givin’ 
you the gun you does it with. Take it, 
and sin no more.” 

And, with that, Sidney, he looks at 
that there can, and he notes the smoke 
from that old musket cap, and he lis- 
tens to what Jim’s a-sayin’ to Eddie, 
with us fellers crowdin’ round, congrat 
ulatin’ him, too; and, all of a sudden, 
he scoots for the shed, comes a-tearin’ 
back with that old mushrat, and, layin’ 
that smelly carcass atop of Eddie’s new 
gun, like it’s a million dollars in gold, 
he says, says he: 

“Ed,” he says, just like us fellers 
calls him, “I'll go snucks with you.” 

And then that little rooster of a Ed- 
die, he sort of lays himself back in his 
chair, and he says, says he, like he’s 
glad to take a little feller like Sidney 
under his wing: 

“Sure, Sid,” he says, easy-like, “and 
any time I ain’t a-huntin’ myself, you’re 
welcome to this here gun.” He does, 
for a fact. 
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AIN BRIGG 
up the letter, and 
searched mechanical- 
ly for his pipe. Un 
til it was well alight 
he could come to no 
decision, and it was 
only when heavy 
wreaths of smoke went circling toward 
the ceiling that his thoughts began to 
take more definite shape. 

He spread out the stiff, legal note 
paper upon the table, and pored over 
it, the light falling full upon him, 
showing a face somewhat lined and 
careworn, and years older than it had 
any right to be. After a day of men- 
tal effort and responsibility, he felt 
worn-out and dull. Here, at last, was 
something in his hard-worked exist- 
ence for which he had not striven; 
something that, of necessity, must im- 
pose far-reaching changes in his life. 

He got up, and walked about the 
large, unhomelike room, his eyes going 
back to the letter on the table. The 
things that come to some men so eas- 
ily he had accomplished by _ sheer, 
dogged effort. Ail his life he had 
fought stubbornly for what he had 
gained, and now, by some turn of the 
wheel, just as he had attained a cer- 
tain meed of success in his profession, 
the fickle goddess, Fortune, flung at 
his feet a legacy that represented the 
pleasant things of life, hitherto untried. 
He might travel if he chose, might in- 
dulge in his hobby of collecting, might 
help along those who, ungrudgingly, ir 
the early days, had put in an uncertain 
lot with his own. He might even 
marry if he chose, always supposing 
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the one woman in the world would 
marry him. 
He stopped abruptly, and looked 


about him at all the depressing sur- 
roundings of a man’s room. He won 
dered if the capacity for enjoyment 
had deserted him. If the woman he 
loved would have none of him, then 
better a thousand times to go on work- 
ing. He could offer her now every- 
thing that she had been accustomed to, 
the luxury, the softness, the beauty 
that had lapped her round during the 
two-and-twenty years of her existence. 
At all events, he need no longer stand 
aside and look on, while other men 
tried to gain her. 

As he stared down into the fire, there 
came over him some idea of what home 
might be with her. The radiant, lovely 
face shone at him from the flames with 
all the alluring beauty and charm char- 
acteristic of her. She was distinctly 
human, he knew, wielding her wand 
of power with a coquetry so dainty that 
even he, toward whom it was never 
directed, could not find it in his heart 
to condemn. Always under the frivol- 
ity, he had discerned the woman of 
heart and feeling, waiting for the one 
man to sweep away the lightness. 

He dared not dream that he was the 
man. She had never shown the friv- 
olous side of herself to him; they had 
been just friends, he and she, with a 
dozen tastes in common, and no hint of 
sentiment between them. 

But to Bainbrigg, the slow, the re- 
served, the silent, whose life hitherto 
had known much work and very little 
play, she had been the one woman since 
the moment she had come into his life 
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a year ago. Each day, each hour, his 
love for her had burned a little more 
intensely, love that had been stored up 
for her, and for her only. 

Other men had known a dozen at- 
tachments. Carstairs, for instance, 
careless, handsome, and _ debonair, 
who fell in love and out again easily 
enough, who had frittered away one 
fortune only to inherit another, who 
gained friends readily, and lost them 
as lightly. And Carstairs, one of the 
numerous moths attracted by the flame 
of Francesca’s beauty, seemed, in his 
careless egotism, to hold her interest 
more than all the rest. 

Carstairs had a way with him that 
pleased women. Self-depreciation was 
always uppermost in Bainbrigg’s mind. 
He glanced at himself in the slip of 
mirror above the hearth, and compared 
his own lean visage with Carstairs’ 
blond good looks. Though there was 
only the difference of three years be- 
tween, Carstairs seemed many years 
the younger. Work and anxiety had 
made their way into Bainbrigg’s very 
fibre, wiping out the youth from his 
features, and implanting there instead 
a sternness and self-repression which 
some people found curiously attractive. 
But he himself, the least egotistical of 
men, noted it to-night with consterna- 
tion. 

“It’s madness to dream of such a 
thing,” he said to his own reflection 
in the glass. “And yet I mean to put 
my fate to the touch this very night. 
I’ve no sign, no hope, to go on; but, 
perhaps, of her sweetness and charity 
she will understand.” 

He drew a letter case from his 
pocket, and took out a note, opening it 
carefully, as if it were infinitely pre- 
cious. It ran: 


Come in for an hour or two this evening. 
Aunt Mary and I are not going anywhere. 
The Dawsons have put us off unexpectedly, 
and we are not sorry. Do come. We shall 
expect you. I have something important to 
tell you. 


The last sentence had haunted him 
ever since the morning’s post had 
brought the letter. There was an omi- 
nous sound about the words which al- 
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most made him believe that his good 
fortune had come too late. Another 
man had gained perhaps what he 
craved with all his soul. 

He replaced the note very carefully 
in the letter case, and went to change 
into his evening clothes. 

He had dined, and was poring over 
a book to while away the time before 
going out, when Carstairs entered the 
room, as usual, unannounced. 

“Going out? Jove! What a nui- 
sance! Never wanted you more. Came 
in to have a smoke and a talk. You're 
the only chap I can stand just now. 
Can’t you put ’em off, whoever they 
are?” 

“Does it never occur to you that 
there are some things more desirable 
than even your society?” Bainbrigg 
handed over the cigar box as he spoke. 
“T would not an’ I could.” 

His quick glance noted that the other 
looked haggard and overstrained. 

“You’ve been going the pace, my 
son.” 

“On my honor, no!” protested Car- 
stairs eagerly. “It’s only that I’m so 
jolly down on my luck. Haven’t even 
heart to go the pace. Relief if I could. 
Wish to heavens you weren’t going 
out, Brigg. There’s nobody else I can 
talk to as I can to you.” 

The frank selfishness of the an- 
nouncement might have astonished any 
man less accustomed to the speaker. 

Bainbrigg looked at his watch, and 
made a rapid calculation. 

“T can spare you barely ten minutes. 
If it’s a long tale you'll have to hold 
yourself in reserve until to-morrow. 
After all, you’ve not been near me for 
quite a month. The moment you get 
in a hole you turn up automatically.” 

“It’s only to one’s real friends that 
one can tell one’s worries,” remarked 
Carstairs, helping himself to a cigar. 
“The truth is, old chap—I’m in love, 
desperately in love.” " 

“Again?” queried man, 


the older 


rather cruelly, all the intolerance of the 
strong lover for the weak showing in 
his face. 

But Carstairs, on whom few things 
only 


made any lasting impression, 
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shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 
He was in no wise offended. 

“This time it’s the genuine thing ; the 
others were only passing attractions. 
When I compare them with what I 
feel for Francesca 

Bainbrigg’s hand was clinched tight- 
ly on the chair back. It seemed dese- 
cration to utter her name, to put her 
in the list of Carstairs’ many love af- 
fairs. 

“Then Miss Barron has had the good 
fortune to gain your affections?” 

“Don’t sneer, Brigg. If you’d the 
slightest idea what being in love means, 
you'd show a little more sympathy.” 

“You think so?” 

“I'm certain of it.” Carstairs left 
his cigar neglected upon the ash tray, 
and looked with miserable eyes into 
the fire. “It’s just because you are so 
completely out of it—no one could by 
any possibility picture you in love, 
Lrigg—that I thought you’d listen sym- 
pathetically, and do me a good turn.” 

Bainbrigg gave a short laugh, and 
in the strip of mirror saw his own 
lean visage reflected. Completely out 
of it! Perhaps Carstairs was right. 
Love and the man reflected in the 
glass could have little in common. 

An immense depression descended 
upon him like a pall. All the vague 
hopes he had cherished more than he 
knew fell away from him. He put a 
hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“T didn’t mean. to sneer, Dick, but 
she’s worth a deeper love than you 
usually have to bestow. You see’’—he 
paced the room, in long, steady strides 
—“you’ve been hard hit so often ad 

“But this is different, I swear it is. 
There’s no one fit to hold a candle to 
her. I haven’t looked at another girl 
for ages. I don’t know one that comes 
within miles of her. Do you?” 

“Do I?” Again the older man gave 
a short laugh. “Do 7? But, accord- 
ing to you, I’m no judge.” 

Carstairs, absorbed in his own re- 
flections, paid no heed. “There’s al- 
ways a crowd of us dangling after 
her,” he went on miserably, his elbows 
propped upon the table, his head on his 
clinched hands. “She treats us all the 
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same—except you, Brigg; she never 
tries her coquetries on you; thinks it 
no good wasting powder and shot on 
such an old sobersides as you, I sup- 
pose.” 

Bainbrigg came to a pause before 
the fire. 

“No, I’m such a dull dog that I’m 
out of the reckoning, no doubt.” 

“Put, all the same, she thinks an aw- 
ful lot of your opinion, Brigg, she— 
she—respects you no end.” 

“That's pleasant hearing,” comment- 
ed Bainbrigg grimly. “She puts me 
into a separate category, you think?” 

“Oh, quite!” Carstairs spoke with 

his customary obtuseness. “You silent 
chaps get the credit for a good deal 
of brain power. Of course, you are 
uncommonly clever; I don’t mean that 
you . 
“Thanks,” remarked Bainbrigg iron- 
ically; “we can’t have everything, can 
we? Yet, do you know, Dick, I'd give 
my supposed brains for your ingratiat- 
ing manner any day in the week. I'm 
such a tenacious devil, so slow to win 
friends, and so incapable of flinging 
them off, even when they play me 
false. My nature takes things hard, 
while yours picks up and drops out of 
your life with equal celerity.” 

Carstairs looked up. There was a 
hardly veiled bitterness about the 
speaker’s voice that pierced through 
even his cast-iron egotism. 

“IT say, you know, Brigg, that’s not 
always the case with me. The people 
I really care for I stick to like a leech. 
Look at my friendship for you now. 
That’s lasted since our schooldays.” 

Bainbrigg absent-mindedly snipped 
off the end of a cigar, then flung it 
back into the box. 

“There’s some idea, isn’t there, that 
a man can never rid himself of an- 
other whose life he has saved? True 
enough in our case, Dick, eh? That's 
a memory I can never lose sight of, 
anyhow, though sometimes I find it in 
my heart to wish you’d never done me 
the good turn. It was magnificent on 
your part but misplaced.” 

Carstairs looked uncomfortable. “I 
wish to heaven you’d let it drop, Brigg. 
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It’s ancient history, anyway, and, after 
all, I only did what any other man 
would have done.” 

Bainbrigg shook his head, then con- 
sulted his watch. 

“I must be off, they are expecting 
me. Come in to-morrow, and have it 
out to your heart’s content. I don’t 
want to be hard on you, but she de- 
serves the very best of a man’s life, 
not the dregs of it; and, if she mar- 
ries you, you'll have to turn over a new 
leaf.” 

“T mean to.” Carstairs was crushed 
into solemnity by the other’s subdued 
passion. “And I wish to Heaven I'd 
been a better man. Not”—his egotism 
coming to the surface—“not that I’m 
half such a sweep as some of us.” 

Bainbrigg made no comment. He 
had accomplished his réle of mentor, 
and felt rather ashamed of having 
given way to his feelings. He strug- 
gled into his topcoat, glancing at Car- 
stairs meanwhile, and wishing he 
would go. The latter’s handsome, 
close-cropped, fair head was held more 
erect as he favorably compared his own 
peccadilloes with those of worse men 
he knew. Another thought flashed into 
his mind. He got up, with the im- 
petuosity that was one of his attrac- 
tions. Underneath it now lay a sug- 
gestion of some embarrassment that 
was very boyish. 

“One moment, srigg. I won- 
der——” He broke off, his blue eyes 
evading the other’s glance. ““You spoke 
just now—it’s all rot, of course, to 
even think of it, but you introduced 
the subject yourself—do you remember 
that day after I'd been lucky enough 
to pull you out of danger, you said that 
if ever I was in a hole you'd pull me 
out in your turn? Well, so you have, 
times without number, but this is the 
most He paused, and carefully 
pushed in with the point of his boot a 
piece of coal blazing between the bars. 

“Yes?” 

Instinctively, Bainbrigg knew what 
was the favor to be asked, and in the 
same moment knew that he would not 
refuse. 

“It’s only—of course, you needn’t 
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mind refusing—but it has just oc- 
curred to me that if you could put in 
a good word for me with her, Brigg, 
it would be better for my chances 
than anything else. Perhaps”—speak- 
ing hurriedly, for fear of interruption 
—‘perhaps, you don’t realize the enor- 
mous respect she has for your opin- 
ion; it’s not only my idea, but she said 
something to that effect one day. She 
would be very much influenced by what 
you said. And you know, I can’t be 
accused of fortune hunting, it’s herself 
I want; she might endow an alms- 
house, if she chose, with her money. 
I’ve heaps of my own. You'll do this 
for me, Brigg?” 

Between them fell a sudden palpi- 
tating silence. Then Bainbrigg moved 
slowly toward the door. There he 
turned, speaking in a low, constrained 
voice. 

“I am going to see her now. If I find 
any opportunity I will do what I can. 
But, personally, in such a matter, I 
would commission no man to speak for 
me.” 

“T have spoken fifty times,” respond- 
ed Carstairs sulkily, “but she won’t 
take me seriously. Perhaps if you as- 
sured her that I mean it as I’ve never 
meant it before—at least, not that, ex- 
actly—anyhow, you might say is 

But Bainbrigg, arrived at the limit 
of his endurance, had gone from the 
room. 





Warm with firelight, and owning, 
like its mistress, a hundred charms, 
Francesca’s surroundings had _ never 
seemed so desirable. He was shown 
into the small room where were gath- 
ered together her writing table and 
her books, her favorite pictures and the 
little upright piano that had been her 
mother’s. It was a signal favor to be 
received here at all. Carstairs and his 
like had never been within its walls, 
but Bainbrigg, when he came, as to- 
night, specially bidden, was usually re- 
ceived here. 

The room was empty when he en- 
tered, and something in its beauty and 
perfume and dainty charm fell like 
balm on his troubled spirit. The abso- 
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lute femininity of it was wonderful in 
his eyes. The writing table, with the 
blotter of Russian leather, breathed as 
intoxicating a sweetness as the great 
bowl of violets close by. A bit of lace 
work, filmy as gossamer, the needle 
carelessly stuck in it, lay on the couch, 
and beside it a rose-lined workbasket, 
its contents scattered a few moments 
before by the Persian kitten now asleep 
on the rug. 

Bainbrigg picked up the little thing, 
and from its paw disentangled a length 
of blue ribbon attached to a reel. The 
soft, gray, furry atom clambered 
drowsily to his shoulder, snuggling its 
warmth against his throat. Bainbrigg 
had often seen it huddled so against 
Francesca’s round, white chin, and a 
thrill passed through him. 

He was sitting there, the be-ribboned 
reel trailing from his hand to the rug, 
the kitten asleep on his shoulder, when 
Francesca entered. Unseen herself, she 
watched him for a moment, an expres- 
sion in her eyes, half tenderness and 
half reproach. It was a thousand pities 
he could not see, and seeing, under- 
stand. 

She stirred, and the faint rustle of 
her gown brought him to his feet. He 
stood and looked at her for an instant. 
She was all in white to-night, some- 
thing indescribably soft and gauzy and 
wonderful, with a posy of violets in the 
lace at her breast. Her face was a lit- 
tle paler than usual, her eyes held a 
shadow of some feeling he had never 
seen there before, a lovely appeal and 
doubt that intensified her beauty fifty- 
fold. 

He held her hand for a moment long- 
er than usual, unconscious that he had 
uttered no word of greeting. As she 
looked up at him, the kitten sprang 
from his shoulder to hers, and broke 
the charmed silence. 

“She will hurt you,” he said hastily, 
‘then, with a glance at the ivory shoul- 
der gleaming through the lace of her 
gown. 

She shook her head, stroked the kit- 
ten, putting her face against the soft 
fur, where his had lain so lately. 

“Her claws are generally sheathed 
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in velvet for me, but please take her 
down, I can’t talk so. Gently, kitty,” 
as the little thing resented being re- 
moved, “you mustn’t tear my frock.” 

Bainbrigg’s fingers felt nerveless 
and clumsy as he disengaged the kit- 
ten’s hold. It was madness to be so 
close to her, to breathe the perfume of 
her hair, to touch for an instant the 
warm whiteness of her arm under the 
gossamer lace to which the kitten clung 
so tenaciously. 

His hands shook a little as he placed 
the heap of protesting fur in a corner 
of the couch, and his breath came in 
quick, uneven respirations. 

He had to keep a strong hold over 
himself not to do something mad, kiss 
the hem of her gown, perhaps, or the 
soft fingers so lately in contact with 
his own. Then the thought of Car- 
stairs came to him, Carstairs, whose 
cause he had come to plead before his 
own; Carstairs, who, perhaps, had nev- 
er known the mighty grip of passion 
that, for the moment, held himself in 
thrall. There was a glamour about 
Francesca and her room to-night. 

He turned his eyes away and looked 
into the fire, afraid that if he glanced 
at her his promise to the other man 
might go unfulfilled. Carstairs should 
have his chance. 

She had taken up her position in a 
corner of the couch, where he, from 
an easy-chair on the other side of the 
hearth, had only to glance across to 
meet her eyes, to see her in all her won- 
derful whiteness. He found the be- 
ribboned reel still between his hold, 
and his fingers closed on it, smoothing 
the gay lengths with a mechanical reg- 
ularity that helped to quiet his pulses. 

She watched him for a moment or 
two, then stirred restlessly, with an im- 
patient sigh, leaning a little nearer. 
Comprehending, he put the ribbon and 
reel aside. 

“Tt fidgets you?” 

She nodded, half apologetically. 

“You are generally the most restful 
person I know. I wanted to ask you 
—to tell you She broke off with 
a confusion new to his knowledge of 
her. 
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He rose, standing near the fireplace, 
looking down at her, surprised at the 
sudden scarlet that swept across her 
face. 

“You wanted to consult me,” he re- 
marked. “What is it? You know how 
honored I always feel when you ask 
my advice.” 

She did not meet his glance, looking 
into the fire, her chin pillowed on the 
whiteness of her hand. 

“Do you know that you are a little 
old-fashioned in your ways?” she said 
irrelevantly. “I believe you really mean 
that word.” 

“What word?” 

“Honor. 1 can never imagine your 
doing an underhand action. You would 
always keep a promise.” 

“Naturally.” 

“Ah, but it is not natural to all of 
us,” she protested. “We so often shilly- 
shally and beg a question, instead of 
going directly to the point, as you do 
—men, as well as women.” 

The tension of his mouth relaxed a 
little. 

“Would it surprise you then to know 
that at this very moment I am hesi- 
tating to keep a promise?” 

“It would surprise me very much.” 

“It is a fact; though, to deserve your 
good opinion, I will hesitate no longer. 
But first, tell me what you want to 
consult me about.” 

Again she colored. Then as sud- 
denly the glow ebbed from her face, 
leaving her very pale. 

“Consult is hardly the word,” she 
said hesitatingly. “It was—I wanted 
you to know—that I have lost a great 
deal of my money. I am compara- 
tively poor.” 

Regret was the last emotion ex- 
pressed by her voice. Rather it held 
a note of triumph. She watched the 
effect upon him of her words. 

He had momentarily forgotten the 
change in his own fortunes. He, who 


had known the trammels of poverty, 
felt a sudden rush of sympathy. 
“How very unfortunate! 
sorry than I can say. 
trievable ?” 
“Quite. 


I am more 
Is the loss irre- 


There’s no possible chance 
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of getting the money back again. Don’t 
say you are sorry. I’m glad, yes, glad 
in every fibre. That wretched money 
has stood between me and so much.” 

Her eyes shone as she looked up at 
him. The thought of his own unex- 
pected riches swept over him—he could 
offer Then he remembered Car- 
stairs, and pulled himself together. His 
promise must be kept. 

Francesca’s hands were clasped very 
tightly in her lap; the look on her face 
sent a sudden wild longing through 
him. He moved away and sat down 
again in the chair across the hearth. 

“Do you think I do not know that 
half the offers of marriage I have had 
have been due to that wretched 
money?” Francesca went on pres- 
ently, with a fine scorn that held no 
room for contradiction. ‘Two or three 
may have cared for my looks, and be- 
cause I am for some reason more or 
less the fashion; some because I am in- 
different, and most men want what 
they can’t get. But do you think”— 
she appealed to him, wide-eyed with 
passionate eagerness—‘‘that there is 
more than one, perhaps, who wants me, 
the real me—the woman that is in me, 
the soul that none of those others cred- 
its me with, the better self that they 
would not care for half so much as the 
frivolous, changeable, pleasure-loving 
woman they take me for? No, I hate 
the money I’ve had all my life, and I 
rejoice to think that now I am no better 
endowed than many people I know; 
well enough off, perhaps, but no longer 
detestably rich, and an attraction for 
fortune hunters.” 

She paused, and lost her fire, look- 
ing up at him with eyes suddenly 
grown appealing and shy. 

“You who think so well of people 
feel I have no business to know any- 
thing of fortune hunters? But, consid- 
er the set I have been in all my life, the 
idle people, who, like myself, have 
worked so hard at pleasure, and whose 
one idea is to find a new sensation to re- 
lieve their boredom. Money is the god 
of most of them, though, perhaps, you 
who take life seriously refuse to be- 
lieve it. You told me one day that 
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there was good in every one, and I 
laughed. Do you remember? I 
laughed. I was ashamed a moment 
later, because you are so different from 
the rest, so steadfast, and—and “4 

“Don’t!” he interrupted in hoarse, 
embarrassed protest. “Half the men 
you speak of are infinitely better than 
myself. I am not fashionable, that is 
all. I am slow, and, perhaps rather 
dull, compared with them, and circum- 
stances have conspired to make me 
care not a jot for the things they en- 
joy. I have had to work hard for ev- 
erything I have gained, and that makes 
a man more serious, and ” he half 
smiled down at her—“old-fashioned in 
his ways.” Then, hurriedly, fearing his 
resolution might fail him: “I know one 
man, at all events, who loves you for 
yourself alone, who is no fortune hunt- 
er, whose happiness lies in your 
hands . 

She turned and looked at him, her 
face suddenly radiant with an expres- 
sion that made his pulses throb. Then 
it was Carstairs, after all. He went 
on blunderingly, before she could 
speak, a dull ache at his heart. 

“He is a good chap, kind, and—and 
all that. Not good enough for you. 
What man could be? But capable of 
doing great things if he gave his mind 
to them seriously, as no doubt he 
would if you—cared for him. He 
loves you 

He had ceased to look at her during 
his halting speech, until an exclama- 
tion interrupted him. She had sprung 
to her feet, and was regarding him, 
her eyes accusing, her whole figure 
tense with indignation, 

“You are speaking of—— Tell me, 
I insist.” 

“Of Carstairs.” 
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“T thought so.” She turned her head 
away, giving an unsteady, scornful 
laugh. “It is just the thing he would 
do. But you-—” They were stand- 
ing so close together that he could 
realize her trembling. “I can under- 
stand his doing such a thing, but that 
you should consent to act as his am- 
bassador is—is—humiliating.” 

“IT did not want to.” Bainbrigg’s 
heart, as by a miracle, lost its intoler- 
able weight. “But I promised—and he 


is very much in earnest. He loves 
you.” 
“He thinks he does.” Francesca’s 


voice now held more scorn than anger. 
“He is not capable of love, real love, 
and I imagine that his affections have 
been too widely distributed to leave 
him much to offer. No, no, I can’t help 
sneering when such men as he profess 
to love. Their love is as great an in- 
sult as the love of another man is a 
glory to the woman fortunate enough 
to inspire it.” 

Her voice quivered into silence. 
Bainbrigg turned quickly and looked 
at her. It was his opportunity now to 
put to the touch all chance of happiness 
that life held for him. With a swift, 
inexplicable courage and certainty, he 
took her hands, and compelled her to 
look at him. The tears in her eyes 
could not drown the sweetness of them, 
the love that shone out unashamed, 
now that she knew his meaning. 

She was in his arms at last, close to 
his heart, all the whiteness and the 
wonder of her, and the sweetness. 

“I love you,” he said presently, in a 
low tone. “There has never been an- 
other woman in my life.” 

For reply Francesca drew her finger 
down the worn lines of his face, and 
kissed them very gently, one by one. 

















EN OLIVER. 


HE greatest authority 
on heart disease made 
no comment while 
Doctor Constance 
Garthwaite explained 
her view of the case 
which he had just ex- 
amined, but his keen 
old eyes glittered. When she concluded 
he put his hand on her shoulder with 
fatherly commendation. 

“You do not need my assistance to 
diagnose a case of the heart,” he told 
her. 

Doctor Constance’s pale face flushed 
at the compliment. 

“You are more than kind,” she said. 
“Frankly, I felt sure of my diagnosis, 
but my treatment does not succeed as 
I should wish. That was why I sug- 
gested calling you in. I suppose the 
fault is in my treatment?” 

The great authority shook his gray 
head. 

“The medicines are all right,” he 
said, and smiled at her. 

“But ” She passed her hand over 
her forehead, as if she would wipe out 
the puzzled frown. “The rest of the 
treatment is merely rest and quiet.” 

“Merely rest and quiet,” he agreed, 
and smiled at her again, as if he in- 
vited her to remember something. 

“T don’t see what else there is,” she 
admitted. 

“No,” he agreed. “I don’t suppose 
you do, I didn’t when I was your age. 
You are about thirty, I suppose?” 

“Thirty-two.” 

“I am sixty-six. 








So I am thirty- 


four years to the good, and to the bad. 
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Those thirty odd years haven’t taught 
me so much more about organs and 
medicines, but they have taught me a 
good deal about the people who suffer 
from hearts—and treatment. In par- 
ticular they have taught me this: The 
best treatment isn’t the best that you 
could give people. It is the best that 
they will take!’ He rubbed his hands 
and laughed. “There’s this patient of 
yours, for example. She’s a lively, so- 
ciable little person by nature. She 
can’t stand too much rest and quiet, 
good as they are for her weak heart. 
Don’t keep her lying on her back. Tell 
her friends to take her out. Allow her 
a little mild excitement. I know it isn't 
the best treatment, but it’s the best that 
she can take. It’s no use curing her 
heart and killing her. Pleasure is good 
for her, though it is bad for the weak 
organ; not so bad as you might think. 
Happiness is medicine to the heart.” 
“You have taught me something that 
I shall never forget,’’ Doctor Constance 
cried. “Thank you! My prescriptions 
will not be mere copybook in future.” 
“Good!” said the great man. “Good! 
Well, now I want you to help me. I 
have a case that I can’t make out. I 
would like to see what you think of it. 
Can you meet me at—let me see? Oh! 
Here’s the card.” He handed it to her. 
“At four?” 
Doctor Constance flushed again. 
“You do me a great honor,” she said 
gratefully. “Your time is much more 
valuable than mine; but I have an ap- 
pointment at four. I cannot break it 
without slighting some one whom I es- 
teem. It is 
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The great authority held up his hand. 

“An appointment is an appointment, 
of course. Shall we say five?” 

“Thank you. I appreciate very high- 
ly the honor that you do me.” 

“Tut, tut! I’m not doing it out of 
politeness, but because I want your 
help. Good-by.” 

He looked after her and shook his 
head. 

“That girl,” he said to himself, “will 
succeed me if she doesn’t give up medi- 
cine for matrimony. She will, of course. 
She’s deplorably good-looking! Well, 
well! It’s what we’re born to. I like 
the girl.” 

Doctor Constance had no thought of 
giving up medicine for anything, as 
she walked out, with her head high in 
the air, and filled with thoughts of her 
profession. For she saw success as- 
sured at last. She had fought a hard 
struggle to establish herself as a special- 
ist, for doctors had been slow to accept 
a woman as an authority. Now, she 
felt, the struggle was over. The great- 
est authority in the world recognized 
her competence, and asked for her as- 
sistance. She would reach the position 
for which she had put aside all other 
aims—recreation, society, ease, and 
marriage. She had definitely ruled out 
marriage ten years ago, as a hindrance 
to her profession. She would achieve 
success, and, what was even better, she 
would deserve it. She would learn so 
much from association with this great 
physician. She had received her first 
lesson already. “Happiness is medicine 
to the heart.” She said it over and 
over, and with het usual headlong zeal 
burned to apply it. 

She pondered over the maxim, and 
tried to extend it, as she always tried to 
extend her knowledge. If happiness 
was good for the heart, per contra un- 
happiness must be bad for it. She 
could probably apply that to the case 
that she was visiting now. The patient 
was sure to be poor. All Doctor Park- 
er’s patients were. She could do some- 
thing to remove that cause of unhappi- 
ness, and she would. She would have 
to take care that Doctor Parker did 
not do it himself. He was always giv- 
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ing money that he could not afford. 
What a good man he was! And how 
very worn and grave he looked! Com- 
fort and happiness would be medicine 
to him! 

Doctor Constance sighed deeply. She 
thought that. she knew the prescription 
for Doctor Parker’s heart—herself ! 

It was out of the question, of course. 
She did not think that she would ever 
marry any one, and certainly not a 
struggling general practitioner. Her 
whole career would be gone, if she did. 
Besides, she did not want to marry 
him. If he were rich, she would rather 
marry him than any one she knew. He 
was a dear fellow. But she did not 
mean to marry any one. Her life had 
higher aims than housekeeping. 

This must be the street. What hov- 
els! Number seventeen. Yes. That 
was right. 

He met her at the door. 

“It is good of you to come,” he said. 
“T felt that I was imposing on you, 
but she is such a dear little child. I 
could have sent her to your hospital, 
but she’d have cried for ‘murhmy,’ and 
—happiness makes such a difference to 
children.” 

Doctor Constance’s eyes flickered. 
Here was another who knew the heart 
medicine. If he was not doctor-wise, 
he was wise as a man. She wished 
that he did not look so pale and worn. 

“T am always glad to do anything 
for you,” she told him. If friendship 
were enough, she was thinking, he 
should have full measure of that. 

“Thank you,” he said gratefully. 
“But I ought to have given you longer 
notice and a choice of times. I hope it 
didn’t clash with anything.” 

She laughed. 

“Only with a consultation with the 
great Armitage,” she said, “Don’t look 
so conscience-stricken. He’s altered the 
time.” 

“You altered the time! For me!” 
Doctor Parker looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

She laughed again. 

“Why not? He and I don’t work like 


you do!” 
“My work is only quantity! Thank 
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you. So Armitage is consulting with 
you. I don’t wonder. You are a genius 


in these cases. You will be the author- 
ity some day, when I am an old G. P., 
still pulling kiddies through the 
measles. I shall still impose on your 
kindness, I expect. You are not the 
sort to turn your back on an old 
friend.” 

“No,” she said. “I am not that sort. 
We have been friends a long while. 
Six years, isn’t it?” 

“Six years. Here we are. This is 
Mary.” He patted a little girl who was 
lying in bed. “This is Constance.” He 
tapped a doll that the child was hug- 
ging. “We call her Constance, because 
she is a great lady doctor. Mary used 
to be afraid of the lady doctor who was 
coming to see her. Now she is not, be- 
cause the lady doctor has dark hair and 
blue eyes, like Constance, and she nev- 
er hurts little girls.” 

“Not a_ bit!” Doctor Constance 
smiled at Mary, while she took off her 
gloves. “You mustn’t be afraid of the 
lady doctor. Constance isn’t. She is 
laughing at me. Look!” 

“Doctor gived her to me,” the child 
said. “She opens and shuts her eyes.” 

“So do I!’ Doctor Constance sat on 
the edge of the bed, and admired the 
doll. “Constance is rather like me, don’t 
you think, Mary?” 

“She is more prettiest,” Mary de- 
clared, hugging the doll. 

“Oh, much! She smiles harder! Well, 
now, we’ll play lady doctors. Let’s feel 
Constance’s pulse. You feel it. Just 
here! Now we'll listen to her heart with 
this funny thing. I don’t think Con- 
stance is very ill. You must cuddle her 
up and keep her warm, then she'll be all 
right. Now, I'll feel your pulse. Umph! 
Just unbutton your nightie, dear. I 
want to listen with the funny thing. It 
doesn’t hurt. Now laugh! Hold up 
your arms. Put them down again. 
What do you dream about, when you 
go to sleep, Mary?” 

“The seaside!” The child’s eyes glis- 
tened. “Where I went with the Sun- 
day school!” 

“What did you do there?” 
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“Rode on a donkey, and had lemon- 
ade and buns and ices. Two ices. 

“Do you like ices?” 

“Yes! You's tickling!” 

“That’s for liking ices. I do, too. 
There! Now, I’ll button you up. Let’s 
listen and see what Lady Doctor Con- 
stance says about you. She says: ‘Mary 
must go to the seaside and ride in a 
carriage, and have beef tea and jelly!’ ” 

“And ices!” the child cried. 

“Ices when she is well enough and 
can run about, and donkey rides, too, if 
she’s good.” The child clapped her 
hands. “What’s that Constance says? 
Oh, yes! Mary’s mother must go with 
Mary. Yes, I think so. I will see about 
it, and you shall go in a day or two. 
Now I must go. Good-by, dear.” 

Doctor Constance put her arm round 
the child and kissed her. 

“Kiss Constance!’ Mary said, and 
Doctor Constance kissed her namesake. 

“T don’t fink she’s much more pret- 
tiest,’” Mary volunteered, and Doctor 
Constance laughed and kissed her little 
patient again. Then she went out with 
Doctor Parker. 

“The heart is weak,” she told him, 
“but she ought to outgrow the trouble 
with care. She needs comfort and 
pleasure more than anything. Happi- 
ness is medicine to the heart! I'll ar- 
range about the home. They’ll take her 
in at the Newton Convalescent for 
me.” 

“But the mother ?” 


“T will pay for her. Where is she?” 


“Out charing, poor soul. What a 
good woman you are!” 
“Oh!” cried Doctor Constance. 


“Don’t you praise me. I can’t stand it. 
All your life is a sacrifice. I am just 
giving out of my superfluity; because 
it pleases me to help a lovable little 
child. Do you know, I believe I’m ut- 
terly selfish? I’ve never given up a 
thing I wanted myself, all my life, and 
you are always doing it.” 

“Nonsense!” said Doctor Parker. 
“You are sacrificing your whole life to 
your work,” 

“For work that I love, and which 
promises to reward me. You do tire- 
some, unlovely, unprofitable work for 
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people who mostly don’t pay you. The 
child has to thank you for anything that 
I can do for her. You brought me 
here.” 

“T pressed the button. Your skill 
and compassion are doing the rest. I 
wonder if you’ve any idea how sweet 
you were ‘to that child. | ‘Happiness is 
medicine to the heart.’ I shall remem- 
ber your maxim.” 

“It isn’t mine,” said Doctor Con- 
stance. “I have only learned it to- 
day.” 

“And have begun to apply it.” 

“And am looking for more cases to 
apply it to.” 

They walked on in silence for a 
time, perhaps five minutes; minutes 
that looked big to Doctor Constance. 
She was not aware that she saw the 
park through its railings, or the people 
who walked there, or the little girl in 
a red cloak playing catches with a little 
boy. She found them stamped in her 
memory afterward, and knew that her 
mind had been hypersensitized for those 
long minutes, and had worked harder 
than she knew. At the moment she was 
conscious of only two things ; the wear- 
iness on her companion’s face, and a 
fierce desire, that would not listen to 
reason, to apply the medicine of hap- 
piness to him. 

“You look so tired,” she said at last. 
“Shall I prescribe for you?” 

He smiled -faintly. 

“My case isn’t in your line,” he said. 
“IT am all right; perhaps a little over- 
worked.” 

“You are overworked,” she said, “but 
that isn’t the real trouble. It is—heart.” 
She glanced at him. “Isn’t it?” 

“My heart is as sound as a bell,” he 
stated. 

“Yes. But I didn’t mean that.” 

He glanced at her sharply. . The 
weariness was gone from his face, and 
he looked strong and resolute. 

“T see,” he said. “You mean that I 





am suffering from—‘the love of a 
lady’ ?” 
“Yes. There is an obvious remedy 


for such sufferings.” 
“The remedy is not applicable.” 
“Why not?” 
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“For one reason, I am a poor man.” 

“She will not reckon that,” Doctor 
Constance said, “if she is a good wom- 
an. I do not know her, of course, but 
—one can value wealth and—and 
things of that sort—too highly. I—she 
might think that life with a noble man 
who gave up everything for duty, was 
better than—than whatever else life 
might offer her. She might—but I do 
not know her, of course?” 

Their eyes met for a moment. Doc- 
tor Parker drew a deep breath. 

“No,” he said, “you do not know her. 
I met her in my holidays.” 

Doctor Constance stared at him for a 
moment. She looked away for several 
moments before she spoke. She had 
strung herself up to the sacrifice, and 
she felt disappointed rather than elated: 
that it was unnecessary. She felt un- 
reasonably annoyed that her familiar 
friend had not told her of this woman; 
terribly disheartened at the thought of 
losing him; unaccountably angry that 
he should have preferred another wom- 
an to herself; passionately angry that 
she had not noticed the change in his 
feelings, for she had no doubt that he 
had been in love with her. Her friend- 
ship conquered her various angers in 
those few moments. 

“If I were you,” she said gently, “I 
would go and tell her. Perhaps she 
would like to be ‘medicine to your 








heart.’ Perhaps you would be medi- 
cine to hers. You are not nearly vain 
enough. Other people think a deal 


more of you than you think of yourself. 
Possibly she does. You have been a 
good friend. I should dearly like to 
see you happy. That was why I spoke. 
Forgive the intrusion. Now I must go. 
My appointment is at five. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” he said, “my dear friend. 
Thank you.” 

When she had left him, she laughed 
a strange laugh. 

“T wonder,” she asked herself, “what 
I shall think of this when I look back? 
Shall I call it mad quixotism? Or the 
best impulse of my life? Well, I am 
saved the sacrifice. I ought to be grate- 
ful to the lady unknown who has 
provec—better medicine! Men are very 
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inconstant. If I had loved some one I 
shouldn't have fallen in love with some 
one else on my holidays. Well, I ought 
to be thankful! But I was a fool!” 

She laughed the same strange laugh 
several times as she walked on; a laugh 
that was half contemptuous, half ten- 
der, and wholly frightened. Her belief 
in her own common sense was shaken 
to its foundations, and she would not be 
sure of herself again for years, she felt. 

“Well,” she concluded at last, “I am 
a sillier woman than I thought, but I 
am a nicer one! Oh! I was a fool! A 
vain fool!” 

The consultation with the great 
authority lasted over an hour. The 
case was a complicated and obscure 
one, and neither of them felt able to 
come to a positive conclusion, though 
the need for some conclusion and some 
treatment was urgent, They exercised 
all their ingenuity in devising ways of 
obtaining further evidence upon crucial 
points, and each undertook to look up 
certain foreign works. They knew ev- 
erything worth knowing in English. 
They agreed upon a provisional treat- 
ment, and when they parted, at last, 
they shook hands like old friends. 

“What a pleasure, and what an edu- 
cation it is to work with you!” Doctor 
Constance declared. 

“My dear,” the great authority said, 
“T haven’t had a colleague like you 
since poor Moxon died, and that was 
sixteen years ago. You'll be at the 
head of your profession, if you don’t 
prefer to be the head of a household.” 

“T am not likely to be that,” she as- 
sured him. “I regard the heart too 
physically. Good-by.” 

She laughed over her shoulder as she 
went, and the great authority shook his 
head. 

“If she doesn’t marry,” he said to 
himself, “some man will be an idiot. 
She’s a bright young thing! A bright 
young thing!” 

Doctor Constance did not look 
“bright” as she drove home. She lay 
wearily in a corner of the carriage, and 
her face was very pale. The excite- 


ment of the last few hours had passed 
and left a great depression, and she 
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judged herself harshly. She had been 
worse than foolish, she thought. She 
had been wicked; wicked to think of 
sacrificing her career; wicked to think 
of marrying for mere sympathy ; worse 
than wicked to assume that Doc- 
tor Parker wanted her. That was what 
annoyed her most of all; her “vanity,” 
as she called it bitterly. In short, she 
accused herself, she had shown that she 
could neither trust her judgment nor 
control her feelings. 

“Well,” she consoled herself, as she 
alighted at her door, “I’ve learned a 
lot to-day. I can diagnose a heart, but 
I can’t treat it. And I can't diagnose 
a heart; only a physical organ. I 
thought I understood Doctor Parker 
better than anybody. I wonder if I was 
wrong even in supposing that he used 
to lo—— Well, it doesn’t matter. If 
he did, he doesn’t.” 

And then she saw a letter lying on 
the hall table. The handwriting was 
Doctor Parker’s. 

“It is about Mary, of course,” she 
told herself, but she took it up to her 
study before she read it, and she read 
it before she removed her coat or hat. 


Dear Frienv: You are so great, and de- 
ceit looks so small beside you, I think I 
would rather tell you that there is no other 
woman. Perhaps you will forgive the sub- 
terfuge when you understand the reason. 
Let me put the matter between us candidly. 

Your diagnosis of me was quite correct. 
But it did not occur to you that I diagnosed 
you. 

You were right in thinking that I love you. 
You were right in thinking that I would not 
offer my love as a substitute for your great 
career. There was, however, a stronger rea- 
son for my silence. You do not love me, 
only like me. 

Out of your compassion for your friend, 
you proposed to offer yourself as “medicine 
for his heart.” I feared the temptation. It 
was so easy to argue with myself that love 
would come. So I took what seemed the 
easiest way to prevent the too tempting offer. 
I couldn’t let you do it; but, believe me, you 
have been “medicine to my heart”; medicine 
to make me better all my life. 

I had to write and tell you this, and thank 
you, and say “God bless you” with all my 
heart. 

I want, above all things, to keep your 
friendship. So let us act as if this afternoon 
were not. I don’t say “forget it,” for it will 
be the most valued memory of my life. It 
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will make me worthier of your friendship. 
It is much that you give me that. 
With gratitude beyond words, 
Your very sincere friend, 
Joun PARKER. 


Doctor Constance laid the letter 
down almost reverently. She sat for 
some minutes staring at nothing. Then 
she went to her desk and wrote: 


My Dear Frienp: Thank you for the 
affection that would sacrifice yourself rather 


than me. Your love honors me greatly, and 
2. will be “medicine to the heart” all my 
life. 


I have learned to-day that I can only diag- 
nose a physical organ, not a heart. I feel 
humble, and I mistrust my power to under- 
stand myself. Please help me. 

You diagnose very correctly what I 
thought this afternoon; at least, what 
thought I thought. I believed that I did not 
love you, only liked you; but I liked you 
enough to be willing to give up my career— 
and that was much to me—to make you 
happy. That was very near “love,” don’t you 
think? 

I can sit here, and think coolly, and write, 


not of a moment’s impulse, but very deliber- ° 


ately, that I like you so much as that. But 
it isn’t enough for you, good man that you 
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are. You say that I must love you enough 
to give up my career to make myself happy. 

I do not know if I feel like that. But I 
do know that I felt very bad about the other 
woman. I do know that I grudged you to 
her. I do know what a weight seemed gone 
when I read “there is no other woman.” 

I am very ignorant about love. I have 
never looked at our friendship in that light 
before. Now, you have turned my eyes that 
way. I am a good learner; and when I learn 
things I learn them well. Suppose you tried 
to teach me? 

There is my diagnosis of my foolish heart. 
There’s one thing I’m sure about. If I don’t 
love you, J] am willing to be made to if you 
can make me. Don’t write and say that you 
won’t try because it isn’t good for me. It 
is good for me, if you can. Come and make 


me sure whether you can or can’t. Please 
come now. Always your friend, 
CONSTANCE. 


She held out both her hands when 
he came, and laughed faintly. They 
looked at each other for a long while. 

“Oh!” she said, at last. “Poor, tired 
man! I wouldn’t have you look at 
any one else like that for all the world! 
Now you can make. your diagnosis!” 

And then he kissed her. 


Ky 


OLD BOOKS 


well-beloved and 


familiar friends, 


H, 
O A hundred joys have laughed and gone their way; 


A hundred loves have reached unlovely ends, 


And yet you stay. 


With you no whit of comradeship abates— 
I turn to you of warmth and welcome sure; 


I, who have 
Yet you endure. 


said farewell to many 


mates, 


Dear gossips of my heart who compensate 
For days of dreariness. for nights of pain, 
Life shall not find me wholly desolate 


While 


you remain, 


Beside the flame of hearth and candlelight 
Still shall your loves be mine to have and hold. 
Friends, who shall watch with me that livelong night 


When I am old. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON, 
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Sessions 


The August number of Ainslee’s a typical midsummer fittion magazine. “The 
Voice in the Rice,” by Gouverneur Morris, fantastic but genuine. Will Levington 
Comfort’s “Routledge Rides Alone” full of stirring adventure. Intensely interest- 
ing is “The Thief of Virtue,” by Eden Phillpotts. David Graham Phillips not 
at his best in “White Magic.” Grace Sartwell Mason has produced a bright and 
entertaining tale in““The Godparents.” Nothing especially novel about “Hopalong 
Cassidy,” by Clarence E. Mulford. “Lost Face,” by Jack London, gruesome and 


repellent. 


OU know we prom- 
ised last month that 
you should have, in 
this number, the be- 
ginning of a new 





serial by Anthony 
Partridge. We made 
some comments at 


the time about the character and qual- 
ity of the story, intimating in substance 
that it was one that we thought you 
would find particularly interesting. 

You have now the first seven chap- 
ters before you, and so far as they 
take the story you can judge of it for 
yourself. We hope that you are going 
to conclude that our judgment about it 
was correct, not only because we like 
to be indorsed, but also because you 
will be pleased with it—which is, of 
course, more important than anything 
else. We think that “The Golden 
Web” has more action and more of the 
story interest than any of his previous 
books, and ought to win a greater de- 
gree of popularity than its predecessors. 

In the August number you will be 
taken to a point in the story at which 
you will find your interest redoubled, 
and as it gradually develops you will 
have spread ouf before you a drama of 
extraordinary vitality. 

The complete novel in this same num- 
ber, “Brand’s Daughter,” by Harry B. 


Gilbert K. Chesterton is wildly fantastic in “The Ball and the Cross” 


B. Stabler, is of a somewhat different 
type from those that have been given 
to you thus far this year. This is a 
Wall Street romance, a tale which has 
a basis of fact. It is exciting and well 
told, and, withal, thoroughly whole- 
some. 

Among the short stories will be one 
by Leonard Merrick, a rather unique 
love story of the same quality that made 
his volume of short stories, “Whispers 
About Women,” so popular. 

At more or less frequent intervals 
we get letters from subscribers begging 
for news of H. F. Prevost Battersby. 
Only the other day a Montreal woman 
wrote to us to find out when he would 
have another story in AINSLEE’s, and 
we were glad to give her the assur- 
ance that a short story of his would 
appear in the August number. Furth- 
ermore, we may say, in passing, that 
he is at work now on a complete novel 
which we will publish later in the year. 

The August number, as a whole, will 
be a typical midsummer fiction maga- 
zine. 


es Fe 


Gouverneur Morris has_ published, 
through Dodd, Mead & Co., a spright- 
ly tale, which he calls “The Voice in 
the Rice.” It is not the most likely 
story in the world, but nevertheless it 
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is one which will doubtless afford the 
admirers of Mr. Morris all the enter- 
tainment they are accustomed to look 
for from him—and perhaps much 
more. 

The story has a real plot, and there 
is relatively little of the padding which 
has characterized so much of the 
author’s recent work, especially in his 
short stories. “The Voice in the Rice” 
is not merely a series of little chatty 
discourses about a group of vaguely 
defined characters such as he has 
amused himself with lately, stringing 
them together upon some insignificant 
incident; it is a genuine story in spite 
of its utterly fantastic quality, and for 
that we must be thankful. 

The narrative is given in the words 
of Mr. Richard Bourne, a young gen- 
tleman of good character, ample means 
and leisure, and metropolitan breeding 
and training, all embodied, of course, 
in an external manifestation of “fine 
young American manhood.” 

He begins his narrative by telling 
how he happened to be washed over- 
board from a steamer off the Carolina 
coast, of his struggle in the water, 
and of his success in finally reaching 
the sandy beach which borders the rice 
marshes of the shore. Here he en- 
counters an elderly gentleman who 
seems to be on a duck-shooting expe- 


dition, is cordially received and initia- 
ted into the mysteries of a curious 
colony which maintains a government 


of its own, independent of both State 
and Federal jurisdictions. It is pre- 
sided over by a sort of tyrant who calls 
himself Lord Nairn, and the society is 
of the type that is found in a fashion- 
able watering place. Bourne is cordial- 
ly received, but is soon given to under- 
stand that he is regarded as a valuable 
recruit to the colony and is virtually a 
prisoner, at least until he consents to 
become a member of the community. 
A love story necessarily develops out 
of all this, and it first takes shape in the 
attraction he feels at the sound of a 
woman’s voice, “the voice in the rice.” 
His love for its mysterious owner 


grows into a passion which, it is need- 
less to say, is not disappointed when he 
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finally meets Mary Moore. He has a 
good many exciting adventures and 
some hairbreadth escapes, but the story 
ends as the reader would have it end. 


es te SH 


Will Levington Comfort’s novel, 
“Routledge Rides Alone,” published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company, is stir- 
ring adventure of the period imme- 
diately preceding and during the Rus- 
so-Japanese war. 

Mr. Comfort writes from personal 
observation and experience, for he him- 
self played a somewhat conspicuous 
part in Manchuria as a war correspond- 
ent, and his knowledge of the difficul- 
ties of the newspaper men at that time 
is used to good advantage in this book. 

The introductory portion of the story 
tells of certain diplomatic manipulations 
which brought to a crisis the rela- 
tions between Russia and Japan. 

Jerry Cardinegh, an Irishman and a 
war correspondent with a long record 
of distinction, prompted by his uncon- 
querable hatred of England, has suc- 
ceeded, by treacherous dealings with 
Russian agents, in bringing matters to 
a point where war between Russia and 
England over the Indian frontier 
seems inevitable. It is averted, how- 
ever, by England’s treaty with Japan, 
which precipitates the latter’s clash with 
Russia. 

Cardinegh has also managed to throw 
upon Routledge, an American corre- 
spondent, the odium of his own treach- 
ery, and so throughout the Manchurian 
compaign “Routledge rides alone,” 
shunned by all his former associates. 
He is finally vindicated through the 
efforts of Novern, Cardinegh’s daugh- 
ter. 

Mr. Comfort tells his story with a 
great deal of spirit and with a poetic 
feeling that is decidedly unusual in 
current fiction, and manages to throw 
over the whole narrative an atmosphere 
of constantly shifting colors. His style 
is a little florid, and at times rather ob- 
scure, but he has a unique gift of ex- 
pression which if properly modified and 
tempered will, in time, give him a nota- 
ble position among American authors. 
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Mr. Eden Phillpotts still clings to 
Dartmoor. His latest book, “The Thief 
of Virtue,” published by the John Lane 
Company, is a story of the eastern re- 
gion of the moorland within striking 
distance of Teignmouth and Torquay. 

Mr, Phillpotts doubtless understands 
the peculiarities of human nature modi- 
fied by the environment of the moors, 
and he is always successful in infusing 
his narratives with such a convincing 
atmosphere of reality that every reader, 
whether he is or is not familiar with 
the types and locality, must feel that he 
has had actual experience with both. 

Though “The Thief of Virtue” is not 
so grim a tale as some of its predeces- 
sors, it is not the sort of a book that 
could by any stretch of imagination be 
called light reading. The only touches 
of vivacity are supplied by Philip 
Ouldsbroom and Barbara, and in the 
case of Philip it is his lightness of 
judgment that brings about his un- 
doing, though he is never aware of it. 

His determination to have Unity 
Crymes for his wife, though she is al- 
ready pledged to Henry Birdwood, and 
though Barbara, in her worldly wis- 
dom, warns him of the consequences, is 
what develops the complications of the 
story. Unity discards the man she 
loves to accept the position that Philip 
offers her, and Henry’s revenge comes 
to him at last through Philip’s unsat- 
isfied craving for an heir. 

The story is intensely interesting in 
spite of the fact that it must be read 
with deliberation, and it is written with 
all of Mr. Phillpotts’ skill in craftsman- 
ship. 


se Fe 


In reading David Graham Phillips’ 
new novel, “White Magic,” published 
by D. Appleton & Co., one cannot help 
contrasting it with the work of Robert 
W. Chambers. It deals with the same 
sort of theme and the same sort of 


types that Mr. Chambers uses in his oft- 
repeated story of “The Firing Line,” 
“The Fighting Chance, 
Mark,” and the rest. 
This does not mean that Mr. Phil- 
lips has undertaken to imitate this story 
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of Mr. Chambers, for, whatever else 
may be said of the former’s methods, 
he is to be credited with doing his own 
work in his own way, and that is not 
Mr. Chambers’ way. 

In his new book Mr. Phillips has 
set for himself the task of picturing 
certain phases of the supposed conflict 
that is waged between conventionality 
in the sex relation—black magic—and 
the untrammeled methods of Nature— 
white magic. Lest this statement 
should prove misleading, it should be 
added that there is nothing in the story 
that is in the least unclean. Beatrix 
Richmond’s father is a multimillionaire, 
her mother has soeial ambitions which 
include a plan that her daughter shall 
make an alliance with an “old family.” 
They are rather vulgar. ill-bred people, 
and show it unreservedly in their in- 
tercourse with each other. Beatrix 
has accepted the situation as a matter 
of course until her chance encounter 
with Roger Wade, an artist who has 
settled himself in a studio not far from 
the Richmond “estate” in northern New 
Jersey. Wade typifies “culture” and 
Nature, and Beatrix “society.” But 
when she falls in love with him she be- 
gins to weigh values and to speculate 
upon the relative importance in her life 
of “white magic” and “black magic.” 

The first four or five chapters of the 
book are consumed by the details of 
the conversations between the two at 
Wade’s studio in the course of which 
she frankly declares her love for him, 
and he much against his will discour- 
ages her. It must be confessed that 
he doesn’t appear to very great advan- 
tage in their exchanges; he seems 
rather dull and resourceless for a young 
man of his supposed character and in- 
telligence and experience. 

The way is thus opened for the com- 
plications in the affairs of Roger and 
Beatrix that follow and make the 
story, and the reader can guess for him- 
self how it all turns out; or he can read 
the book and not bother himself with 
speculations. 

The reader will feel that he has a 
right to expect from Mr. Phillips some- 
thing better than this book shows. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pub- 
lished a new book by Grace Sartwell 
Mason which is an amplified short 
story rather than a novel. “The God- 
parents” is a bright, entertaining, mild- 
ly adventurous tale of about fifty thou- 
sand words, and has action enough 
to keep the reader’s attention pretty 
well concentrated throughout. 

In the opening chapter we are intro- 
duced to Miss Jane Merriman, a young 
lady globe-trotter, who, with her elder- 
ly French maid, is on the eve of her de- 
parture for a prolonged trip abroad. 
She is unaware of any responsibilities, 
for which she is properly thankful, and 
has fixed her thoughts on a peaceful 
residence in a new environment. She 
is much surprised, therefore, and not 
a little upset, when at the last moment 
before the steamer sails she is literally 
carried off the boat by a strenuous, but 
very attractive, young man who assures 
her that her plans are of no consequence 
at all, to herself or anybody else, and 
that she must meet her responsibili- 
ties and perform her duties as the god- 
mother of a small boy, the neglected 
Billy Gordon; responsibilities and du- 
ties which she must share with him 
as the boy’s godfather. This energetic 
young man, John Durand, disregards 
her protests and whirls her away to the 
little Pennsylvania town where Billy, 
the heir to large estates, is held by un- 
sympathetic and avaricious captors. 

The godparents find that they have 
their hands full in getting control of 
the person and property of their god- 
son, and receive no assistance from the 
boy himself, who is wild and suspicious. 
They encounter all sorts of difficulties 
and have all sorts of adventures to- 
gether, but finally succeed, not only in 
rescuing the child, but in falling in love, 
a result which was inevitable, of course, 
as soon as John snatched Jane from the 
departing steamer. 


a st 


“Hopalong Cassidy” is the title of a 
typical Western story by Clarence E. 
Mulford, and published by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 

It is a Western story of the cowboy 
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class, involving a conflict between two 
adjoining ranches over the location of 
the line which divides them and de- 
velops later into a defense against the 
depredations of cattle thieves. 

There is nothing especially new in all 
this, even to the denizen of the metrop- 
olis. Most of us have read so much 
about life in the boundless West that 
we know the prairies, and the moun- 
tains, and the mining camps, and have 
no difficulty in recognizing their in- 
habitants when we meet them on 
sroadway. 

In this book there is enough to keep 
its characters and its readers constantly 
occupied. No one has time for leisure 
or meditation. Antonio is plotting with 
renegade cowboys to run off a bunch of 
cattle; Cassidy is drawn into an en- 
counter with one of Meeker’s men, or 
is making love to his daughter, or the 
men of Bar 22 are branding yearlings 
and driving off the rustlers. There is 
never any sagging in the action, and 
the reader must be constantly on the 
alert to keep up with it. 


es e SH 


“Lost Face” is the title of Jack Lon- 
don’s latest book, published by the Mac- 
millan Company. It is a volume con- 
taining seven stories, which are neither 
long nor short. We suppose that they 
would be called “red-blood” tales by 
those who handle literature with a big 
stick, either as authors or critics, and 
that classification of them will do as 
well as another. 

The chief objection to “literature” of 
this type is that its authors seek to cul- 
tivate the notion that manhood and he- 
roism is to be found only in semi-civ- 
ilized environments, and that the 
achievements of the intellect are to be 
held in a sort of contempt. 


This is a collection of decidedly 
ghastly narratives, especially ‘Lost 
Face,” “To Build a Fire,” and “The 


Wit of Porportuk,” with nothing to re- 
lieve the barbarous details of their re- 
pulsiveness. We suppose that almost 
everybody would revolt at a descrip- 
tion of the scenes enacted during the 
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busy hours in a slaughterhouse, and 
yet perhaps many of the same people 
will find entertainment in reading “Lost 
Face,” although the only substantial 
difference between the two lies in the 
fact that all the actors in the latter are 
human beings. 

“To Build a Fire” pictures, down to 
the minutest details, the inconceivable 
sufferings—inconceivable, that is, to 
most of us—of a man exposed to a tem- 
perature, in Alaska, of seventy-two de- 
grees below zero and destitute of the 
means of building a fire. It is not a 
pretty story. 

All of the stories are in the same 
vein, interesting, no doubt, to those who 
think that physical suffering is, of it- 
self, a fit subject for fiction, however ef- 
fective it may be as a brutalizing influ- 
ence. 


ee 


Gilbert K. Chesterton takes himself 
very seriously, and there are some peo- 
ple who share that pleasant delusion 
with him. It is fairly certain, how- 
ever, that he takes nobody else seri- 
ously, least of all the public, for whom 
he is supposed to write. 

In some quarters it is inferred, from 
his recent work, that he shows symp- 
toms of embracing orthodoxy, that he 
promises to become a prophet of insti- 
tutional religion. But it has not yet 
appeared that he is planning anything 
more definite than to emulate Bernard 
Shaw as a literary enfant terrible. 

“The Ball and the Cross,” published 
by the John Lane Company, is inter- 
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preted by certain enthusiastic religion- 
ists as a sort of defense of the faith, 
and as such is warmly welcomed by 
them. To us it seems too wildly fan- 
tastic a narrative to help any cause. 

Turnbull, the atheist editor, and 
Maclan carry on a merry war through 
three or four hundred pages, but they 
never settle anything. One may read 
the book to satisfy his curiosity about 
Mr. Chesterton, but not for entertain- 
ment. 


eH 


Important New Books. 


“Danbury Rodd, Aviator,” Frederick 
Palmer, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Right Stuff,” Ian Hay, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

“Hearts Contending,”’ George Schock, Har- 
per & Bros. 

“Anne of Tréboul,” Marie Louise Goetch- 
ius, Century Co. 

“Franklin Winslow Kane,” Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, Century Co. 

“Nathan Burke,” Mary S. Watts, Macmil- 
lan Co. 

“The Intrusion of Jimmy,” P. G. Wode- 
house, W. J. Watt & Co. 

“The Green Mouse,” Robert W. Chambers, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Sky Man,” Henry K. Webster, Cen- 
tury Co. 

“Snow-Fire,” by the author of “The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress,” Harper & Bros. 


“Olivia L. Carew,” Netta Syrett, John 
Lane Co. 
“The Eternal Fires,” Victoria Cross, 


Mitchell Kennerly. 

“Travels at Home,” Mark Twain, Harper 
& Bros. 

“The Devourers,” A. 
Macmillan Co 

“The Ramrodders,” Holman F. Day, Har- 


per & Bros. 


Vivanti Charters, 
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NABISCC 


Sugar Wafers 








As an accompaniment to chocolate or 
tea, or an adjunct to the dessert of a formal 
dinner, NABISCO Sugar Wafers are 
equally appropriate. Keep a few tins of 
these most delightful confections on hand 
—then you are prepared for any dessert 





emergency. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins | 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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efficiency, 
the more 
valuable will 
Waterman’s 
Ideals become. 
You will have at 
least one with you 
all the time. There 
is even a Safety 
type that you can 
earry filled in your 
waist-blouse and _ it 
cannot spill. A minute 
to fill it and you are pre- 
pared to write at least 
20,000 words without a 
stop—or any inefficiency 
which would cause you to 
question the supremacy of 
Waterman’s Ideals. 


while you 
are away on 
your vaca- 
tion, the more 
you will know 
the convenience 
of owning a 
Waterman’s Ideal. 
The successful com- 
bination of pen and 
ink into this one de- 
vice, annually shows 
that the care and 
thought given to the 
manufacture of Water- 
man’s Ideals are of 
increasing service to every- 
one who has writing to do. 
From All Dealers Avoid Substitutes 
L. E. Waterman Co., ey 4 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


73 Market St., San Francisco. 
123 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal. 


6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris. 


8 School St., Boston. 


189 Clark St., Chicago. 


12 Golden Lane, London. 
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Suppose Our Chef 
Came to You 


Suppose a famous chef came to you 
on a hot day in July and made you this 
proposition: 

I propose to prepare for. you—ready 
to serve—a hundred summer meals. 
They are meals you would need sixteen 
hours to prepare. Mine will be ready to 
serve in a minute. 

They will be meals fit for a king—as 
fresh and savory as the moment they 
came from the oven. I refer to Van 
Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


I will bake them in steam ovens heated 
to 245 degrees. So the beans will digest. 
They won’t ferment and form gas, as do 
beans that are baked at home. 

No beans will be crisped, no skins will 
be broken. The beans will be nutty, 





mealy and whole, because they are baked 
in live steam. : 

And the tomato sauce will be baked 
with the beans, forming a delicious blend. 


I will use Michigan beans, picked out by 
hand from the choicest part of the crop. 

I will use whole, vine-ripened toma- 
toes, so the sauce will have a superla- 
tive zest. It will cost me five times 
what common sauce would cost. 

Suppose our chef came to you and 
made that proposition—just at meal- 
time, perhaps, when the weather was 
hot. Don’t you think that you would 
accept it? 

Yet that is just the proposition we are 
making to you again and again in these 
pages. 


a 
The National Dish Yan (amp’s The National Dish 


“iiee"? DORK BEANS 


It pays to have beans just as good as beans 
canbe. They are 23 per cent nitrogenous—84 
per cent nutriment. They are richer in food 
value than meat or eggs or cheese. 

Others will claim to bake beans as good as 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


(Established 1861) 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Van Camp’s. But the majority of people have 
found out the facts, and Van Camp’s now out- 
sell all other brands combined. 

If you will once make a comparison you will 
never again accept any beans but Van Camp’s. 
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—makes pies 
delicious 


How to Get 
Leaf Lard 


Some women are still having trouble in 
getting real leaf lard so we, again, want 
to point out the way. 


It is this: Simply see that the label says 
plainly, ‘‘Leaf Lard,’’ just as it’s said on 
the label above. 


If the next lard you buy bears the 
‘Simon Pure’’ label you have the very best 
of leaf lards—a lard made in open kettles 
from leaf fat just as our mothers used to 
make leaf lard. 


But our lard is even better than hers 
because of our matchless facilities, our 


Try it next time. 


materials, and our years of experience. 
Use it in place of butter. It doesn't cook 
so dry. 
See how flaky, ‘“‘light’’ and digestible it 
makes pies, biscuits, doughnuts, etc. 


Famous chefs use Armour’s ‘Simon 
Pure’’ Leaf Lard simply because they 
know nothing else like it 

No woman who tries it will ever be with- 
out 1. 

It costs but a trifle more than the ordi- 
nary, but you need use only two-thirds 
as much. 





Don’t say merely, 


“lard” or “leaf lard’”’ to the grocer, say 


Armours 


“Simon Pure” 


LEAF LARD 
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8 Times More 
Boric Acid 


You know the value of Boric Acid 
in Tale Powder. It imparts that 
soothing, antiseptic quality, with- 
out which the powder is merely a 
skin drier. 

If you have not secured good results 


from the use of talcum for sunburn, 
it is because you have not used— 


COCGATES 





TALC POWDER 





The Real Boric Powder 


(Best in Antiseptic Value) 


Where others imply equality by copy- 
ing our packages, we prove our su- 
periority by the following scientific 
comparison of an eminent chemist: 








Messrs. Colgate & Co.* 

in comparison with several other 
widely advertised talcums, I find 
that Colgate’s Tale contains more 
than E1GHT times as much Boric 
Acid. 

Lt also contains two OTHER in- 
gredients described inthe U.S. Dis- 
pensatory as being antiseptic, sooth- 
ing and healing in their nature. 

ey were not found in the other 
talcums examined, 
, (Signed) A, A. BRENEMAN, M. Sc. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemist 
New York, Feb. §,'10, 











Note: Not only in Boric Acid, 
but in the use of two other in- 
gredients, Colgate’s excels in an- 
tiseptic and healing value. 

One talcum is not as good as 
another. Colgate’s is safest 
and best for you and your 


en. 
Trial box sent for 4c. 


Colgate & Co. 
Dept. A. 


























a Se 
Enjoy the delights of an outing on the Great Lakes. 
The ever changing scenery along the shores, and 

the picturesque beauty of the numerous islands, in- 

crease interest in every mile of the journey, and 


make it one of the most pleasant and economical va- 
cation trips in America. 


FIRST CLASS SERVICE 
All the important ports on the Great Lakes are 
reached regularly by the unexcelled service of the D. 
& C. Lake Lines, The ten large steamers of this fleet 
have all the qualities of speed, safety and comfort, 
are handsomely furnished, excellent cuisine, in fact, 
all the conveniences of a modern hotel. 


Rail Tickets Available 

Particular travelers take advantage of the optional 
ticket arrangements in effect with all rail lines and 
travel via the “Water Way” between Buf- 
“\) falo, Detroit, Cleveland and Mackinac 
; Island. Illustrated pamphlet and 
Great Lakes map, mailed to any 
address on receipt of two cent 

stamp. Address Department 51. 


»)) DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 

» in Detroit, Mich. 
Lh Philip H. McMillan, Pres. 
A. A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 
L. G. Lewis, G. P. A. 


= 
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WHO GETS THE MONEY ? 


If you do not know you had better read up, so 
as not to miss the opportunity of a lifetime. 


Of course you have read of the great Alaskan Syndi- 
cate, which is alleged to have made millions out of the 
exploitation of Alaska and Alaskans? 

If you have kept any track at all of the subject, you 
know that the Alaskan Syndicate is composed of 
Guggenheim Brothers, J. P. Morgan and their associates. 

You also know that the corporation under which most 
of the exploitation now controlled by the syndicate was 
done is the Northwestern Commercial Company, organ- 
ized in 1899 with $25,000 capital, increased from time 


to time until it reached $3,090,000, and earned — 


amounting to more than 25 
per cent. per annum, 

You also know that a great 
number of subsidiary compan- 
igs, owned wholly by the North- 
western Commercial Company, 
were organized, fostered, 
financed and operated by that 
company, and have earned 
millions of dollars in profits. 

If you do not know these 
things you had better read up, 
so as not to miss the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. 

When a new region, possess- 
ing unknown resources, is to be 
developed, the first to reach it 
are the adventurous, the cour- 
ageous, the brave. They locate 
and uncover the riches, but 
usually have not the needed 
capital to get them out. 

Then must come capital for 
machinery, for transportation, 
for paying labor, for furnishing 
supplies and for incidental ex- 
penses while the wealth is 
being produced. 

The men who organized the 
Northwestern Commercial Com- 
pany in 1899 did not then dream 
of an Alaskan syndicate. When 
stock was sold to Morgan and the Guggenheims it was 
considered a subject for congratulation that the co- 
operation had been secured of the best men to aid in 
tle more rapid development of the country. 

Among the subsidiary companies which earned large 
profits was the North Coast Lighterage Company. This 
was organized in 1900, and its $30,000 capital was in- 
vested in tugs, barges, etc., for unloading ships along the 
coast of Alaska, where piers and docks do not abound. 
For the eight years that it was operated by the men 
who organized it, the earnings were never less than 100 
per cent. per annum. 

The Northwestern Steamship Company was organ- 
ized in 1904 with a capital of $400,000, which was later 
increased to $2,000,000. It owned and operated sixteen 
steamships, aggregating more than 40,000 tons, the net 
earnings of which went into the millions while it was 
operated by the original organizers. Since the Alaskan 
syndicate took the management—but, as Rudyard 
Kipling says, “that is another story.” 





JOHN ROSENE, 
President of the Northern Exploration and the men, who by honest and 
I 


evelopment Company. 


Now the same men who created and until 1908 oper- 
ated these vastly profitable enterprises, and a few 
public-spirited and wealthy friends have organized a 
new company. The men are John Rosene, George T. 
Williams and William’. Perkins, respectively president, 
vice-president and manager of the Northwestern Com- 
mercial Company up to the time of its acquirement by 
the “syndicate.” 

The new company which these men have formed is 
the Northern Exploration and Development Company, 
with offices at Seattle, W ashington. 

It is desired that the shares 
of the new company be distrib- 
uted among the people to the 
widest possible extent. 

Alaska is big, its resources 
are great enough for all. The op- 
portunities known to the man- 
agers and ready for devel p- 
ment will produce rich returns. 

The great American public, 
who own Alaska, now have an 
opportunity to profit by the 
development of their own 
property. 

There are hundreds of gold, 
silver and copper mines of 
enormous richness which only 
need machinery and transpor- 
tation to turn their riches in- 
to cash. 

There are numerous other 
enterprises of almost untold 
richness, capable of earning 
large dividends which only 
need some money and some 
credit to put in operation. 

The men who have achieved 
things in the past—the men 
who know the ins and outs of 
the great territory, these are 


intelligent administration of 
the new Company, can do the greatest good for Alaska 
and make the greatest profits for the shareholders. 
The Northern Exploration and Development Com- 
pany is capitalized at $2,000,000. The price per 

share is $20.00. This low price will allow every 

man, woman and child in the United States, 

who desires, to share in this —? (8) 
development. Write the Company _, 

for particulars. This is the peo- “ JOHN ROSENE 
ple’s chance — a_ chance F President 
which comes once in a 
lifetime. 








Pioneer Building 


SENT FREE Seattle, Washington 
UPON 

Please send me_ book 
REQUEST of facts about Alaska. 


S Nte ... .cxcadssacvinssdseesendiamnneaiiln 
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WhifeRock 


*“‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 











No Gurgle—No Slugs — - 
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A pipe can be the best sob hy: Corw 
kind of a smoke or the ‘35, wae 
worst, depending on the tok, 
smoker's ability to keep his 
pipe always dry and clean. 
In MY CHUM all moisture 
is kept away from the tobacco 
and the smoke passes to the 
mouth sweet, clean and fragrant. 
There are no disagreeable gur- 
glings and no slugs. With the 
steel cleaning blade that goes with 
every pipe you can clean it in a 
few seconds. 
MY CHUM PIPE #1.00—EXTRA 
HARD FINISH, SILVER TRIMMED 
$1.50. Get this pipe and every smoke 
will be the “best kind of a smoke.” 


J. C. Drucklieb & Co., 







et beet. 
Be” oy Py 4 
she A&ire 


221 Canal St., N. Y. 

















For Liquor and 
Drug Using 
A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 








AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Dwight, i Kansas City, Mo. White Plains, N. ¥. Pitteburg, Pa. 
Denver. Col. Marion, Ind. St. Louls, Mo. Columbus, 0. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
West Haven, Conn. 2801 Locust St. Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. I. 
Washington, D. C. atom rig egg Manchester, N. if < - 
Jacksonville, Fla. Portiand, Me. ane Wee 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia. Pa. 
Grand Rapids. Mich. Buffalo. N.Y. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
812 N. Broad St. 


Lendeon, England. 
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CHIEF 
DRAUGHTSMAN 









































What Position 
Do YOU Want? 


Is there some position ‘‘ higher up”’ that you have yo eyes on, but which requires 
special training to secure and hold? 1s there some line of work that appeals to you more 
strongly than the one in which you are now engaged, but which calls tor expert knowledge? 


Summed up—is lack of training keeping you back? If so, the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have a way by which you can advance—a way that is within your means— 
that doesn’t rob you of your working time—that doesn’t necessitate your leaving home— 
that doesn’t mean giving up the little pleasures of life. 

Mark the attached coupon and learn how the I. C. S. can advance you. Marking it costs 
you nothing and yet brings you information and advice that will help you shape your career 

information and advice that you cannot get elsewhere at any price. 


A Better Position For YOU 


Mark the coupon and learn how the 


I. C. S. can change you from a dissatisfied to 
a satisfied man—how it can fit you for your International Correspondence Schools, 
chosen occupation—raise your salary—make [f} _ Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
you successful eee 5 aan qualify for the position before which I have |j 


The I. C. S. can do all this. This is proved peokkecner | Draftsman 
: ra 
by the 300 letters received every month from Advertising’ Mam a Elce Lightings bupt, 
ow r 7 
students who VOLUNTARILY report better Window ‘Trimmer Plamber b Gesens Biter 
2 ries 7 ™ ; 
salaries and positions as the direct ‘result of Liluatrator, «i Ciel Rages 
. . Designer ‘raftemen 5 
I. C. S. help. During April the number Civil Service arenhes't Dreneees”” 
By Chem iat Architect 
was 338. Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Baskin 


Your advancement rests with YOU. The first ) i a Bisiee Enginecr | 
step forward is the marking of the coupon. 
The I. C. S. method is adapted to meet your Name 

particular needs and means. 




















Street and No 











Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PAE LE LE LE LE AE SEAS “et 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE CHARTREUSE | 








has always been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Char- 


treux) who, since their expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain ; and, although the old labels and insignia originated by 


the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this country to 
be still the exclusive property of the Monks, their world-renowned product 


is nowadays known as 


LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW 


$e RS At first-class Wine Mer hants, Grocers. Hotels, Cafes, 
wae Soe 5s Broadway, New Yor 
le Ay F.4, for United States. 


ARE YOU A COLLEGE MAN? 


If so, why not try your hand at writing some short stories for the TOP-NOTCH MAGAZINE, 
a new publication for boys from 14 to 20 years of age? We are striving to make it just as | 
popular among boys as THE POPULAR MAGAZINE is among men. We need your help and are 
Stories must be clean, up to date and of undoubted interest. For full 
” care of Street & Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. | 














willing to pay for it. 
particulars write to ““H. W. R., 


pesily 
Dies csassorte long earn, 4 
latest from Paris, 30 inches long when braid- 


“Can take a pound a day off a patient or putiton. Other systems 
but this is sure and permanent.” ed, $3.00; 34 inches $4.50. Beautiful Natural 
Wavy Switehes 20 inches long, $1.50; name 
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Copyright 
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Gaye pproval. Genuine 
et Braid, the very 





may temporarily alleviate, 
N. Y. Sun, Aug.. 1891. Send for lecture: “G Ae ; coe of Fat.’ ‘4 
No Dieting. No Hard W | fectly satis® - to ae hes at proportionate prices. If pe: 
. ectly satisfied send us money—if not return goods atone a <i 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ OBESITY oes pense—or send three emcee = rte Bh and pre e own FREE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obes | Our hair catalog and beauty book sent free; write today 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is tired re. | PARISIAN HAIR CO, 42 Security Bidg., Chicago, tie 
dice to stay, One month’s tre aime nt $5.00, Mail, or office, 1370 ted 
Srnedwey, New York. ad PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
ure is positive and pe note nt.” -N Y: Herald. July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the resneulaad wacnenitctndel N.Y. World July 7.1909, 








bay Fountain “VULCAN” Stetographic 
ens — 


— Pens 


$2.00 LO 


Two Sizes, 4% and 5% Inches. Im Red or Black Rubber. Unequaled for Fast Writing, Ruling or Manifolding. 


(Extra large size, 8 inches, black only, $1.25.) 


“VULCAN” SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN 


$_GO with No. 2 ~ ae Fills and cleans itself with 
Snook: Qaim fais 
28 Gold Pen ted with 14-Karat Gold P 

J. ULLRICH & CO., (603 Thames Bldg.) 135 Greenwich St., New York City 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, i want what I asked fcr. Good-bye.”" 
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A Postage Stamp 


Puts the 


“RICHMOND Suction Cleaner 
in Your Home 








OU see here an Electric Suction Cleaner which weighs but tex pounds 
instead of sixty. “The RICHMOND” Suction Cleaner enables you now, 
for the first time, to clean by electricity, without lugging a sixty or 
eighty pound machine from room to room—up and down stairs. It repre- 
sents as great an advance over heavy weight vacuum cleaners as these 
cleaners represented over brooms. For it is the only really portable 
Suction Cleaner. 















Manufactured Exclusively for the RICHMOND SALES CO. 
Park A i 41 
By THE M°Crum-Howett Co.” “Newt 
Five Factories Manufacturers of 


Two at Uniontown, Pa.— “RicnMonp" Boilers aud Radiators, ‘“Ricumoxp” 
Ename led Ware, Bath Tubs, Sinks, Lavatories. 








} at Fae soon wae *RIcHMOND”’ Suds Make rs, “Richmond” Concealed 
BO at Bacine, Wi. Transom Lifts, and “Ricnmonp” Stationary 
One at Chicago, II. Vacuum Cleaning System ns. 





Anyone Who Can Afford Brooms Can 
Now Afford the Best Suction Cleaner Made 


All that any Vacuum Cleaner or Suction Slip off the hose and you have a floor machine 
Cleaner can do, the “Ricnmonp” does. And it which weighs no more than a common carpet 
does, besides, some things which no other sweeper. The every day work of rug and car- 
pet cleaning—of cleaning hard wood floors, tile 











machine can do. 


You can, for example, use the ‘Ricnmonp” floors, hearths, bath-rooms, porches, etc., can 
Suction Cleaner with or without hose. The be done either with or without the hose. 
hose attachment slides off and on with the 
same ease that your foot slides into an easy A Postage Stamp the 


slipper Only Cost 


Slip on the hose, and the ten pound “Ricumonp" 
required to put this ten pound cleaner in your home. 


with its six special cleaning tools (all furnished ; 

: 5 et. 2 - oll Just send us your name and address and we will 
without extra cost) cleans hangings, walls, ye delivered to your door without one penny of 
books, bedding, upholstery, clothing, hats, expense to you—without obligation of any kind—a 
underneath radiators, furniture, etc. It is “RICHMOND” Suction Cleaner. You can prove for 


also supplied with yourself in your own 


a special atte ‘ home just what this will 
a special attachment “The Richmond Sales Co.  aoicr you. “But write wo- 


for hair drying, lay < 1 we will include 
pillow renovating, Sole Selling Agents oak aor cooks pm 4 
etc. Dept. 1, 160 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. _ someillustrated booklet. 








Fill Out and Mail 
This Coupon Now 


RICHMOND SALES CO., 
, 10 Broadway, New York 
I would like to have a “Ricnwoxp” 
Electric Suction Cleaner demonstrated 
in my home, provided it places me under 
no obligation whatever. 


Name 
Address = 


My Electric Light Co. is = 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Grand Trunk Railway System 


| "Most Direct Route to the Highlands of Ontario” 





Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays, Manganetewan River, Algonquin National Park, Temagami, Georgian Bay. 
Plan to Spend Your Summer Holidays This 
Year at One of These Delightful Spots 

Good hotel accomodations at moderate cost—The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance, all 
those things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that will afford you the greatest 
amount of enjoyment, send for free map folders, beautifully illustrated, fully describing these out of 
the ordinary recreation resorts. Address— 








W. S. Cookson F. P. Dwyer E 

917 Merchants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago 290 Broadway, New York City 256 Washington St, Beston 
W.E. DAVIS G. T. BELL 

Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal Asst. Pass. Trafic Manager, Montrea) 
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. H. Boynton W. Robinson 
; ° 506 Park Bidg., Pittsburg 
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GRINDSTONE INN maine* 4 0°°5 
MAINE * * & 
ACROSS THE BAY FROM BAR HARBOR, OPENS JULY Ist. 
GOLF, Tennis, Boating, Fishing, Swimming, Driving. Sufferers 
from Hay Fever will find complete relief. No flies or mos- 


quitoes. Special rates for July. For reservation of rooms, 
booklet, etc., address 


OTTO E. HANSEN 


om” san = 














Tell the supstitutor: “N bank v wan 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


No Doubt About the Car 


Though Our Advertising Was Criticised 


In a recent advertisement of the GREAT WESTERN “30,” we used the 
phrase “IT NEVER LAYS DOWN.” Shortly after its appearance we 

received an anonymous letter by Special Delivery informing us that we 
were making a grievous error in English, and that we should have said, 

“IT NEVER LIES DOWN.” This immediately started an investigation 
and discussion, with many on both sides of the question. One of the lead- 
ing professors of one of the greatest universities in the United States gave 
satisfactory reasons why the phrase “IT NEVER LAYS DOWN” is correct. 


While there may be some doubt as to the correctness of the phrase, there is absolutely no doubt 
as to the correctness of the claim, because every owner of aGREAT WESTERN “30” can testify that 
IT NEVER LAYS DOWN. This is the kind of car you want, a car which does not contain an 
element of doubt, and in which the only fault finding is in the phrase used in the advertising; not in the 
construction of the automobile. It is acar for the tastidious, for the particular, and for the man who 


wants full value. 30 H. 








P., $1600, 





“IT NEVER LAYS DOWN” 


SPECIFICATIONS 
HORSE-POW ER —30, four- FRONT SPR bed S—38 
cylinder, four-cycle,water- nches, semi-ell 
REAR SP RING S- 42 


cooled, five bearing crank 
shaft of ample proportions, 
-inch bore, 5-inch stroke. 


inches, three-quarter scroll 
elli atic. 
BRAKES—Two, yarate— 


4% 

TRANSMISSION—Sliding 
gear selective type, three 
speeds forward and re- 
verse, locking i. evice. 
Timken bearin 

SHAFT DRIV Eek nclosed in tubular housing. 

CLUTCH—Cone type. Underneath a composition face 
that moures smoothness and efficiency. 

REAR AXLE—Semi-floating with bevel gear and pinion 


drive. 

FRONT AXLE—Drop forged I-beam section, 
steel in a single piece, with spring seats 
integral. 

DROP FRAME—Pressed steel with sub-frame 
in front to permit of short turns. 

WHEEL BASE—112 inches. 

TREAD—56 inches or 60 inches 

WHEELS—4% inches, artillery type, lar 
detachable rims. 


special 
forged 


narrower 


ge spokes, quick 





one internal exps hn ing, the 

other external contracting, 

operating on pressed steel 
drum, large and efficient. 

BODY—Five-passenger, with plenty of room in the 
tonneau, divided front seats. 

COLOR — Deep coach biue, 
upholstered. 

GASOLINE CAPACITY—I7 gallons. 

LUBRICATION —Gear-driven, mechanical oi] pump, 
integral with crank case. Nothing to adjust—very 
economical. 

COOLING—Radiator with gear driven centrifugal pump, 
ball bearing, detachable tan. 

CONTROL—Spark and throttle levers on top of steering 
wheel—foot accelerator. 

EQUIPMENT — Magneto, five lamps, generator, tool 
box, robe rail, horn, full set of tools and tire repair kit. 


elegantly finished and 


Write us to-day for full particulars and nearest demonstration point 


Great Western Automobile Co., Peru, Ind. 
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KLEIN ERT’S 


HIGH 


HIGH_POINT 
ge EST 


POINT 


DRESS 
SHIELD 


Some women require 


this shape 


DRESS SHIELD. 








Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial Package. 





“You'd never think 
I stained my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter’s 
Walnut-Tint Hair 
Stain. The Stain 
doesn’t hurt the hair 
as dyes do, but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 











It only takes you 
afew minutes once 
a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 
nut-Tint Hair Stain 
with your comb, 
Stains only the hair, 
doesn’t rub off, con- 


tains no poisonous dyes, eulpmer, | lead or copper Has 
no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs 
Potter’s Walnut-Tint Fait Stain should last you a ye " 
Sells f $1.00 per > at firs rists We 
guarantee satisfaction. ‘Sk nd y r name and lres#on 


with this advert rent, ad enclose 25 


cents eye or coin) and we w i m ail you, charges 
prepaid, « ial package, in plain, sealed wr: apper, with 
valuable Ber on hair. 


MRS. POTTER’S HYGIENIC SUPPLY CO., 
1215 Groton Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





a slip of paper, 









BLAC 


Fac E Pow DER 
SUMMER DELIGHTS 


i are enjoyed by thousands of women 
who are immune from complexion 
They are the users of 
They are recognized 
by faces free from wrinkles— 
that are never shiny or distig- § 
ured by exposure to the elements, 










velvety. 

Refuse substitutes. They ma: 
dangerous. Fiesh, White, Pink or § 
Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or by 
mail. Send 10c. forsample 
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SS 
Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 
worm and all imperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
cover up but eradicates them, 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be used in connec- 
tion with Malvina Cream. Cream, 
50c; Lotion, 50c; Soap, 25c. Atall 
druggists or sent Post. mid on receipt 
of price. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. L. HUBERT, Ss : 





shops. 


Single Rooms, $1.50 
MARK A. CADWELL 


4 rt mer a Wo A 
cr. sell i, GE SP Tue “ait ae 8 


tess Least beck a ye 
wi 
Fee eee wee nk ava, 
Ours, 
Dept. 76 19 Quincy St. Chicago 





-_ 
HOTEL RAYMOND 


42 E. 28th STREET, 
Two Blocks East of Broadway at 


NEW YORK 


Subway Station 


Most convenient and desirable neighborhood. 
A few minutes’ walk to theatres and 


home-like. 


Double $2.50 


Quiet, 

























Stand acid test and expert examination 


gua: 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct $5.98. 
Gents ring 1 et. $6.98. ot ud le 

C.0.D. for inspection. 








full line. Patent ring — 
Baroda Co., Dept. A-6 835 N. State Bt,, Ch 


at} /40 the cost--IN SOLLD GOLD RINGS 
rantee them. See them first—then pay. 


t. $4.86. Sent 
log FREE. shows 

cluded, 10c. The 
lenge 





Delicious New Chewing Gum 


Colgan’s latest chewing gum creations—‘‘ Mint Chips*’ and “‘ Violet Chips'’— 
afford the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. 
Flavors and ‘‘chewiness*’ are a revelation to those who appreciate the value of 
good chewing gum as an aid to health betterment, to a hearty digestion. 
If you do not use chewing gum, we want you to give Colgan's Chips just one trial, 


You owe yourself the treat that awaits. 





\ MINT? 
% CHIPS 2 


Cc 
a7 2) 
BN THat oo 


Stomach 


Sold everywhere 


In Round Metal Boxes 


that keep goodness, freshness and purity within and injurious things out. Handy for 
the pocket or for the handbag. Invaluable to travellers. 
** Mint Chips” with the wonderful flavor of old-fashioned peppermint stick candy. 
“Violet Chips’’ flavor is as delicious as the aroma of sweet violets. 
Ask for COLGAN’S and avoid imitations, Sold everywhere, 5c the box. 
@ COLGAN GUM COMPANY, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 








“CANDIES 





One of the Vacation Luxuries. 


Take it-along with you or purchase it from 
any of our Sales Agents 







Candies 


Have never been 
y equalled in Purity 
. Quality 















One Touch of Mennen’s Soothes the 
Whole World’s Skin 

Positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafingand Sunburn; 

orizes perspiration, F or over a quarter of acentury 

it has been thestandard toilet preparation. 

Remember toask for Mennen’s, andaccept no substitute. 
Sample box for 2c stamp 

GERHARD MENNEN CO. Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 

The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. . Good-bye.” 
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Lead the One Dollar 


LIFE 


For Three Months 





COMING SUMMER SPECIAL 
NUMBERS 


Dyspeptics’ 
Burglars’ 
Adam and Eve 
Midnight 

Fat Folks 





NOW 


Just put your address in the at- 
tached coupon and enclose any kind 
of real money, and from the day it’s 
received your name will be enrolled 
on that joyous roster whereon are the 
names of the lovers of Life. 











There is always a moment com- 
ing when you need to be reinforced 
by Cheer. 


And Life—but you know what 
Life is. 


dollar (Ca- 


Once a Life nadian $1.13). 





‘ Send Life for 
reader— three months to 
That Goody Goody num- always an 
ber is on its way. optimist. 


Don’t be frightened. 

It isn’t going to be so bad - 
as it seems. 

But 





LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 West 31st Street, N. Y.~ 


Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions 


Subscription $5.00 Canadian $5.52 Foreign $6.04 Tenewed at this tate. ‘This ie NET. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked 0d- bye.” 
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When he sunburn Riwins 


or the wind chaps, you'll be glad you thought | 
to take with you 


 tilims | 
Tale Pwder | 


a pure, antiseptic tale powder that soothes and | 
refreshes. Pack a supply in your trunk; the 
hinged cover on the box prevents leaking and 
escape of the perfume. ‘Two odors—Violet 
and Carnation, 

A liberal sample in a miniature can for four cents 


For 4 cents in stamps you can get enough Williams’ Tale 


Powder to give ita thorough trial. The sample cans are exact 
miniatures of the larger cans, and have the same convenient, 
non-leaking top. Specify which odor—Carnation or Violet. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps) 


You can tell it by 
the Quick-Open- 
ing, Quick-Closing, 
Hinged-Cover Box —— je 





Two odors, 
Violet and 
Carnation 


Ask your dealer for Williams’ Toilet Soaps, Jersey 
Cream, Violet, Lilac, Heliotrope, Carnation, etc. 









< 


Is Best Promoted by 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


The constant use of Cuti- 
cura Soap, assisted when 
necessary by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, not only preserves, 
purifies and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands 
of infants, children and 
adults, but tends to prevent 
clogging of the pores, the 
common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough- 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 

Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; 
U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Gorp., Sole Props., 
133 Columbus Ave., Boston 


_ @@~Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 
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Each Also 
Number Contains A Complete 
A Delightful Sermonette Novel, a Serial and 
By Charles Battell Loomis Numerous Short Stories 







THE 
MAGAZINE 
FOR 


Smith’s 


WHOLE 
FAMILY 


On Sale Everywhere on the 


Fifth of Each Month 
15 Cents 









A Striking Fea- Stories 
ture Each Month is the for 1910 by 
16 Page Art Supplement Holman F. Day, Anne 
Containing Portraits of O’Hagan, Wallace Irwin, 


Well-known Stage Favorites. Virginia Middleton and others. 


a 


Tell the substitutor: ‘““No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good- 
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17 Jewel Elgin—Our Great Special $ 


wep Bl A eo Be i 32 


You do not pay on fein Wa og | you have seen and cxamined this High- 


Grade 17-Jewel Ei Watch, In hand-engraved case, right in your own 
home. You are to be the Judge. Let us send it to you, all charges 


Csutsyer, PAY ONLY $1.50 A MONTH 


. every honest person. No matter how far a ou live, ne how § pret our sal or income, 
= Ck trust pty Fe fora = high-grade in hy ape in gold or 2 rid 





years, and guaranteed 





ase, W' 
Railroad inspection. Write fer our big free we teh cod San Dumond Cota. My tells the Loftl 
jan—thne io 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | System’ and how. we send flgi 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 12,6, and bran hy yw Watches : 
an sizes, an lewe 
Dept. G29 92 to98 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. nywhere i in the world, ' ‘without security, or 


BROoSs.& co. Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St. Louis,Mo. ons cent deposit. Send fer the Loftis Magazine, Free. 

















Protects and Removes 


the Corn 











Druggists everywhere sell Blue-jay Corn Plasters. All is done neatly, simply and safely. 
This, briefly, is how they act: The results are unfailing. 

First, a downy felt ring relieves all the pressure and Nothing else of this sort has one forty-fifth the sale 
prevents further chafing—so all the pain instantly of Klue-jay. Nothing else seems to be even one-half 
stops. as effective. 

Then a small bit vf curious medication begins to Prove these things to yourself—get Blue-jay today. 
work gently on the corn. No pain. No harm, lic, at all druggists. 


Forty-eight hours later you simply lift the corn out 
and you’re rid of it. 

No dangerous liquid—no nasty salve—no inconven- If you want proof before you pay out any money, 
ience—no soreness. say so and we'll send you a sample—free. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 














Illustration Actual Size 





Fifteen Cents 
per Package 


Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 








Note the Narrow Band 









This Protects It Adhesive Strip-wraps round the foe. 





This Removes the Corn 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York—Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (40) 














REDUCE YOUR FLESH in ince deecactaaaiaaaaieniiical 


You can safely and speedily reduce your 
surplus flesh in any part of the body, aud 
thus improve your flgure, by wearing 


DR. WALTER'S 
MEDICATED RUBBER GARMENTS ® 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
They are very comfortable an never fail to 
veomplish the desired result. They are worn 
hy the Royalty of Europe and the Society of An a 
Neck and Chin Bands, as chews | in cut, $3.00 
Chin only - - + - = - 2.00 
Also union suits, jackets, stockings, et forthe pur 
of reducing the flesh anywhere clesired. In 
hu able to those suffering from rheumatiom. 


Write at once for further particulars 
DR. JEANNE WALTER, Patentee 
Suite 740, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 
San Francisco: 166 Ceary Street 






BorrLen AT THE SPRINGS, BuDA PEST, HUNGARY.’ 
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LGIN WAICI 





TES cr¥pir 
Sent Prepaid on Free Trial 




















SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES THIS MONTH. 


Let me send you 

this 17-Jewel Elgin 
|G. M. Wheeler 12 or 16 Size 
Thin fh Model at ode! at our Bed-Rock 
Wholesale Price on Approval 


No Money Down 











— It’s the one watch without an equal—the kind you have always admired— 
aS not aiiatied te Then Positions, Temperature and _ Isochronism—finely fin- 





The House that sells more Elgin 


the world. 











You Assume No Risk Whatever ‘= dealing with 





tes everywhere 





Watches than any other firm in| ished and fitted in a Double Strata Gold Case, Hand Engraved and 
GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


us because before you buy 
ay one cent, we place the Watch right $2 00 a Month 
in your own hands and let it do its own tall ng and if it suits, vou may pay cash or e 

— 


take advantage of our Easy Payment Plan ranging from $5.00 a month down to 


ust plain honesty among men. Our Elgin Watches are so well known and our 
We Ask No Security and No Interest & EDIT PLAN so easy, that no matter where you live or how small your ee. we 


WILL TRUST YOU, so that vou and every honest man and woman can own a High-Grade Elgin watch in a beautiful Guaran year 
Gold Case and wear it While paying for it in such small payments that you never miss the money. ea" TODAY FOR our: Bic 
FREE — CATALOG, It tells all — o- Boney credit plan and yt bX os a! , "etouees eaten = and 21 and 


without security_or_on pass any 


tired HARRIS-GOAR COMPANY, 15/1 Walt Street, Kansas Gily, Mo. 





















( Valley GEMS gee 


expert. 
So hard they can’ tbe mes and willeut 
Nancy guaranteed 25 yea: moun: 
gold dinmnen: mountings. Will send youany style ring.pin 
or stud on approval—all charges prepaid —no money in advance. 
iP WRITE FOR FREE poy ted BOOKLET, SPECIAL PRICES 
RING MEASURE. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 706 Helidey | Bldg., lndianapells, ed. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautifal. For brillianc 
they equal the genuine, standing all test a - 
pesalo experts. © One twentieth the expense 

nt free with privilege of qramination, 
rese 


eZ 
4 
fa as > For particulars, prices, etec., 
erat ed THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
. Dept. @ 517 Jackson Bivd., Chiengo, 1 


Every Boy and Girl Can Obtain 


A FINE GOLD WATCH FREE 


Write to-day for full particulars explaining how 
you can secure a beautiful, new style thin model, 
gold dial, fully guaranteed gold watch free. 

The watch is a perfect time keeper, and is one 
that anybody will be proud to possess. It is a 
watch your friends will admire and you will value 
because of its real worth. 

Don’t delay. Write to-day. You will be sur- 
prised to know how easily you can obtain the 
watch. This is a rare opportunity to get a 
fine gold watch. Address: MANAGER, Box 34, 
Station O, New York City. 


mn 5 Ng ee en oe 





















We Shi 1ipon Approval 


sit, prepay the freight and allow 
Oo DAY 3 Free TRIAL on every bicycle. IT ONLY 
cosTs “e cent Be oe pooped iA orn and 

so, RY PI 
FACTO RY PRICES 2 ot a Soya o 
a pair of tires from any- 
mane £ oe until you write for our new large Art 
Cotetes, se earn our wonder tal poajestiion on the first 


ae olin; 
RIDER AGE aT is: archon are making big 


mone exhibiting and selling 
— les. We S 


eaper than any other factory. 
Coaster a Ce rear wheels, lamps, 
Me Eantouiies at Aal/ usual prices. Do Ne t Wait; 

write today for our /atest special offer on “ Ranger” bic 


cle 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.S-110 CHICAGO 


ATENTS' Produce Fortunes 

RIZES for pa 

~ Hints | to, a Me, Ep zee 

Needed.” “Why Some Seventies fail.’”* 

All sent Free. Special lists of possible buy- 

to our own otenty. Send rough sketch or 

h of Patent Office records. 

Local representatives in 300 Cities and Towns. 
Our Mr. Greeley was formerly Acting Commis- 

sioner of Patents and as such had A are of 
RE, 


U. S. Patent Office. 
Patent Attorneys, Waskhaatea: D.C: 
















Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
and expenses. Over 600,000 employed in the United 
States and Canada. ‘The demand for good Salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. We will teach you to be que 
by mail and assist re eure a good position. We 
maintain the largest EMPLOYMENT BU- 
EAU in the world and receive calls for thousands of 
Semen. We haveassisted thousands of other men to 
eave & ood positions and better salaries and we can 
ndreds of our graduates who formerly 
carne $25 to $75 a month have since earned from $100 to 
oo Rien as $1,000 a month and expenses, usands of positions 
now open. If you want to secure one of them and increase 
your earnings, our free book “"A Knight of the Grip’’ will show 
you how. Write (or call) forit today. Address nearest office 
Dept. 404 National Selronen’ 's Training ‘ 
Ohicago, New York, Kansas City. Minneapolis 
San Teshelere, Atlan 
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Dr. Je lava Mr. Hyde 
At the Telepho he 


is entitled to the same consideration that is 
naturally given to their regular employees. 


Courteous and considerate co-operation is 
as essential at the telephone as in the office 
or home. 


In every use of the telephone system, three 
human factors are brought into action—one at 
cach end, one or both anxious and probably 
impatient, another at the central office, an 
expert, at least as intelligent and reliable as 
the best stenographers or bookkeepers. 


For the time being, this central office factor 
is the personal servant of the other two and 


Perfect service depends upon the perfect 
co-ordinate action of all three factors—any 
one failing, the service suffers. This should 
never be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely eliminate the personal 
factor at the central office, to make it a machine, 
have been unsuccessful. There are times 
when no mechanism, however ingenious, can 
take the place of human intelligence. 


The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the use of the 
telephone universal and the misuse a matter of public concern. 
Discourtesy on the part of telephone users is only possible when 
they fail to realize the efficiency of the service. It will cease 
when they talk over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“The Standard for GO Years” 


For over sixty years has stood highest in the estimation of 
many thousands of discriminating people. Its entire harm- 
lessness, even for children, combined with its great healing 
properties have made it 


_The Most Useful ¢& 
Household Remedy Ji} pil ik 


_ Bor cuts, sprains, bruises, burns, 
bous, sore throat, catarrh, etc. 


Send for descriptive booklet free. 


OND'S EXTRACT 

__. VANISHING CREAM | 
ok an ideal, nonoily toilet cream of great 
ity quisite Jacque Rose fragrance. 
oe Vanishing | e effectively Proniotes 
that fineness of skin texture so requisite 

to a cleat and beautiful complexion. 


Free Sample on request, or send 
4c in stampa for large trial tube. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO 


Dept. 15 78 Hudson St. New York AR 

































Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Your Vacation. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE 


KODAK CATALOG 








No. 3A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 


Pictures, 
3% X Sh. 


: $20,00 

SS ae 
The most popular of all cameras; 
takes the full size post card picture, 
3% x 5% inches. 

Provided with every feature for the 
most serious work, yet so simple as to 
be effectively handled by the novice. 

Equipment includes double Rapid 
Rectilinear Lens, Kodak Ball Bearing 
Shutter, Automatic Focusing Lock, 
Brilliant Reversible Finder and Tripod 
Sockets. Covered with fine black seal 
grain leather, nickeled fittings. Top 
coat pocket size. 


No. 1A 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK— 
SPECIAL 


Pictures, 
2% x4. 


$15.00 


Made for those who want a dainty 
little pocket camera with quality all 
through. Light and compact, yet pos- 
sesses every requisite for serious work. 

Equipment includes Rapid Recti- 
linear Lens, Kodak Ball Bearing Shut- 
ter, Automatic Focusing Lock, Tripod 
S@cket and Brilliant Reversible Finder, 
Covered with fine quality black seal 
grain leather, nickeled fittings. 








No. 1 
FOLDING 
POCKET 
KODAK 


Pictures, 
2% x3. 


$10.00 


The smallest and simplest of all the 
Pocket Kodaks. Especially designed 
for those who wish to take good pic- 
tures the simplest way. Pulling down 
the bed automatically springs the front 
into position, no focusing necessary— 
just locate the image in the finder and 
press the lever, 

Equipped with first quality Menis- 
cus Achromatic lens, fitted to Pocket 
Automatic Shutter, adjusted for both 
snap shot and time exposures. Brilliant 
Reversible Finder. Covered with black 
seal grain leather, nickeled fittings. 


No. 2A 
FOLDING 
POCKET | 
BROWNIE 


Pictures, 
24% x4. 


$7.00 


Inexpensive, devoid of all complica- 
tions extremely simple to understand 
and to operate, this dainty little pocket 
camera takes first class pictures. 
Equipped with first quality Meniscus 
Achromatic Lens, Pocket Automatic 
Shutter, (adapted for both snap shots 
and time exposures). Automatic Pocus- 
ing Lock, Tripod Sockets and Reversi- 
ble Finder. Covered with fine quality 
black imitation leather, nickeled fit- 
tings. 














No. 3 
BROWNIE 
CAMERA 


Pictures, 
3% x 4%. 


$4.00 


Designed for one of the most popu- 
lar of amateur sizes, the No. 3 Brownie 
brings 34% x 4% pictures within the 
scope of simple inexpensive Brownie 
photography, Easily operated by the 
children, it will satisfy the grown-up 
people as well. Equipped with first 
quality Meniscus Achromatic lens, 
Eastman Rotary Shutter, adapted for 
both snap shot and time exposures, 
Two finders. Covered with fine quality 
imitation black leather, nickeled fit- 


tings. 


No. 2 

BROWNIE 

CAMERA 
Pictures, 
2% X 3%. 


$2.00 





Remarkable pictures have been 
produced by these simple fixed focus 
cameras, even in the hands of school 
children, while work of the highest 
character has been done by experts. 

Equipped with first quality Menis- 
cus Lens, Eastman Rotary Shutter, 
adapted for both snap shots and time 
exposures. Two Finders. Covered with 
fine quality imitation black leather, 
nickeled fittings. 





‘odaks and Brownies, $1.00 to $111.00. 


Ask your dealer or write us for our complete catalogue, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City. 








a hank you, I want what 








AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 











am a 


ty 


good friend honey! 


Most cleaning preparations are adapted for 
coarse work in the kitchen only. 





Sémething else has to be used for the finer 
atlicles in other parts of the house. 


Bon Ami can be used for all cleaning pur- 
poses. 


Every housekeeper knows that for use on 
windows, glassware and murrors, it is abso- 
lutely unapproached. | It gives a brilliancy 
to the glass that nothing else can duplicate. 


For bathroom work —on nickel ware and 
porcelain, it is equally effective. 


For use on painted woodwork and linoleum 
it 1s ideal. It does not scratch away the 
surface, but simply cleans if 


For brass, copper, etc., it is far better than 


coarse caustic powders 


It has still other uses, such as removing grime 
from the hands and cleaning white canvas 


shoes. 


In fact, Bon Ami polishes and cleans almost 
every kind of sur- 
face. 


And it does this 


without injuring 





or roughening the 
hands or the ar- 
ticle upon w hich 


it 1s used 


PR pee) 








18 years on the market and 
“hasn't scratched yet.”’ 




















TRHréeeé.G. neers! 





fo : 
Premium 


Ham a | oF . ine / ~ 
will Company a W is Bacon 


Good cheer for 


Swilt's 
Premium 
jetcblths 





The Drowsy One Grape-Nuts food has helped many 


out of the “‘haze’’ and into line for promotion. 


Is frequently made so by coffee 
and indigestible food—evidently he is hardly in line ‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


ee 
Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 


for “‘a step up.’’ 





